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OVERTURE—The Frantic Physician 


ror CLass A OrnCHESTRAS—SET B INSTRUMENTATION 


Gounod’s scintillating Overture to his opera based on Moliére’s immortal comedy “Le Médecin Malgré Lui” 
scored by Marshall Bartholomew, Professor of Music, Yale University, is available in the following special 
contest edition: 6-6-3-3-3 strings and one each first oboe, second oboe, first flute, second flute and piccolo, 
first clarinet (both in A and B-flat), second clarinet (both in A and B-flat), bassoon, first and second horns, 
third and fourth horns, first trumpet (both in A and B-flat), second trumpet (both in A and B-flat), first 
trombone, second trombone, third trombone, tympani, drums, celeste, piano, and FULL SCORE. 

Special inclusive price $6.50 list 


Extra parts $.15 each 


THE PRINCESS OF MOROLAND 

py Mitte G. ZERDA OF THE Music FACULTY OF THE ZAMBOANGA NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ZAMBOANGA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Most of the songs and choruses are based on Moro melody and the others are original Moro tunes. The music 


is tuneful and very simple, mostly for unison and two parts. The dances especially are typical of Moro 
melody and rhythm. There are 16 musical numbers, 9 choruses, 3 solos, 3 duets, 2 solo dances, and incidental 


dances. 


The plot, based on a familiar folk tale, centers about a romantic story of Hassan, son of a Moro Sultan and 
the Princess Hajila. There are nine principal characters and a retinue of minor characters with speaking and 
dancing parts, ideal for performance in junior and senior high schools seeking a production that is really 
“different.” 

Complete details for staging the performance are given at the back of each book. There are three acts 
requiring only one change of scene. The costuming is not expensive and pictures of the cast are provided 
so that the producer may follow indicated costuming suggestions. Time of performance, 2 hours. 


Complete book only $1 list 


THE SINGIN’ GATHERIN’ 


BY JEAN THOMAS AND JOSEPH LEEDER 


Authentic folksongs from the Southern Mountains have been chosen to represent the distinctive folk culture 
of our pioneer forefathers. Schools report enthusiastic response from their classes using the songs, while 
others are staging the ‘Singin’ Gatherin’” Festival as part of their community activities. 

Complete edition (for teacher) $2.00 list 


Student’s edition for classroom use $.60 list 


Send for free descriptive literature about these publications and for information about the free patriotic 
operettas utilizing songs from THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES. 
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vi SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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CORNET 


OU'LL want to see and try 
the York AIR-FLOW for 
two reasons . 

First, it’s so new in so many 
ways. It’s exciting so much favor- 
able comment. You'll want to 
form your own opinion. 

Second, to learn for yourself 
whether our extravagant-sounding 
claims are true — based on real 
performance. Whether the folks 
at the Eastman and U. of M. band 
clinics were justified in their en- 
thusiasm. 

For . . . if this cornet is half 
what it’s said to be. . . you'll 
want it! 

Here are some things to look 





The RISING TONE Spiral, 
Eaclusive with Air-Glow 


The Conventional Spiral, 


we think ili harder te bow 
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for, when you get the AIRFLOW 
in your hands: 

Note how comfortably you slip 
into the natural hand-hold. See 
how the 45-degree pistons put 
your right hand and arm at ease! 

Tackle a few scales. Get an 
earful of the response, speed and 
power. Then go after some high 
notes . . . and keep climbing. 
Mister, there’s a thrill ahead! 

The AIR-FLOW tone spiral 
rises almost constantly from mouth- 
piece to bell. This, we believe, 
may account for its amazing blow- 
ing qualities. We don’t presume 
to announce a new acoustical 
principle. Stradivarius didn’t know 


With its companion trumpet, a completely new, 
revolutionary instrument that plays easier, 
with increased power and purity .. plays faster 

. and plays higher, by 2to4 full tones ! 


y 
> 
Sy 
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” The Natural Hand-Hold Makes 
for Easier Execution and 
Diminished Muscle Fatigue | 





why his fiddles were so good, 
either. He just made the best he 
could . . . and that’s what York 
has done in this cornet. 

We offer you, in the new AIR- 
FLOW, a new standard of per- 
formance . . . waiting your lips, 
your breath. And we strongly 
urge that you get the facts... 
first hand! 


Six days’ free trial. Ask your dealer to let you try the Air-Flow for 

6 days. Use it on a job or two. Then, you'll be glad to learn it’s priced 

right in line —as low as $102.50 in our splendid gold lacquer, with 
deluxe form-fitting case at $12.50. 


WoRK. Band Justrument Company 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The United Conferences 


(Comprising the Music Educators National Conference) 
California-Western Music Educators Conference 
Eastern Music Educators Cohference 
North Central Music Educators Conference 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Southern Conference for Music Education 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 


a AA 


Auxiliary Organizations 
National School Band Association 
National School Orchestra Association 
National School Vocal Association 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 





a AA 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona School Music Educators Association 


California School Band and Orchestra Association 
(Southern District) 


California School Vocal Association 
(Southern District) 


Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers Club 
Colorado Music Educators Association 
Delaware Dept. of Music, State Education Assn. 
Georgia Music Education Association 
Idaho Music Educators Association 
lowa Music Educators Association 
Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors Association 
Western Kentucky Music Teachers Association 
Louisiana Music Education Association 
Michigan Music Educators Association 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association 
Michigan School Vocal Association 
Missouri Music Educators Association 
Montana Music Educators Association 
New England Music Festival Association 
Dept. of Music, New Jersey Education Assn. 
New York State School Music Association 


Central Long Island (N. Y.) Music Educators 
Association 


North Carolina Music Teachers Association 
Ohio Music Education Association 
Ohio Valley Music Educators Association 
Texas Music Educators Association 
Eastern Washington Music Educators Club 
West Virginia Music Educators Association 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors 
Association 


a AA 


Affiliated “In-and-About” Clubs 


I1-&-A Boston Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Chicago Music Educators Club 
I-&-A Cincinnati (Ohio) Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Cleveland (Ohio) School Music Club 
1-&-A Detroit (Mich.) Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Harrisburg (Pa.) Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Indianapolis (Ind.) School Music Club 
1-&-A New York City Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Philadelphia Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Pittsburgh Music Educators Club 
1-&-A Quad-City Music Educators Club 
I-&-A St. Louis (Mo.) Music Educators Club 
I-&-A Tulsa (Okla.) School Music Educators Club 
I-&-A Twin Cities Music Educators Club 
(Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.) 

1-&-A National Capital oe. D. C.) Music 


Other Affiliations Pending 
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P Yas € from many sources 


‘‘The volume is indeed attractive; the print is excellent and what 
I have read of the text has been exciting and beautifully written.’’ 
““A real achievement which should be most stimulating to the 
student.’”’ ‘“‘A very excellent and beautiful book.”’ ‘‘It reads 
easily but it should be read studiously.’’ 





‘‘An extremely valuable book.’’ ‘‘One seldom finds a work with 
such rich background.”’ ‘‘Makes it possible for music-lovers to 
enjoy a great masterpiece not alone for its sheer musical value 
but also for its historical background.’’ ‘‘A viewpoint which is 


fresh in the field of music history.’’ 


MUSIC IN HISTORY 


The Evolution of an Art 
By HOWARD D. McKINNEY, Professor of Music, Rutgers University, and 
W. R. ANDERSON, Lecturer, Morley College, London 
924 Pages Richly Illustrated Price $4.50 


List of phonographic records, 20 cents 
(Furnished free of charge to each purchaser of the book) 





The fragmentary quotations given above are typical 
of the praise critics far and wide are giving this new 
book. Many of them have written detailed scholarly 
reviews discussing its outstanding qualities. 


A’ ENTIRELY NEW kind of music history in which 

the student or general reader sees how the spirit of each 
age has been reflected in all the arts—music, the dance, 
architecture, sculpture, painting and literature—and how 
the evolution of music has bound them together into a vital 
unity. Its fascinating revelation of how and why the music of 
each of the great composers is part of the religious, social, 
and intellectual trends of the period in which it was written 
immeasurably increases the reader’s appreciation of the music 
he hears. Written with an engaging simplicity and freshness, 
illustrated with halftones of rare photographs, etchings, 
paintings, and sculpture, the book is a source of cultural 


enjoyment not only to students of music but also to the 


general reader. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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DRUM SECTION 
IS COMPLETELY LEEDY EQUIPPED 


Tx: DeLand Senior High School Band, DeLand, 
Florida, under direction of John J. Heney, has won out- 
standing honors among the fine high school bands of the 
south. Its drum section is especially fine and magnifi- 
cently equipped, as shown by this photograph. Five out 
of eight members are 1st Division solo winners in state 
or regional contests. Personnel, left to right: Clifton Love- 
land, Marshall Lane, Tom Pattillo, Ruth Hunter, Donald 
McEmber, Jack Smith, Donna Smith, John J. Heney, 
Director, Roland Cazer. All equipment, including bass 
drums, snare drums, tympani, xylophone, chimes and 
bell lyras are Leedy, selected to give this band the in- 
FOR FREE struments and inspiration needed for championship per- 


formance. More and more fine school bands are building 


C ATALOG up crack drum sections. More and more they are stand- 


ardizing on Leedy equipment — choice of leading pro- 
See the latest model : . k 
Leedys at your deal- fessionals for 45 years. Your band, too, will make a 


er’s store.Or write us better showing when all-Leedy equipped. 
for catalog of drums, 8 7 


mallet-played instru- LEEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ments, traps and ac- 
cessories. Shows you $923 LEEDY BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
everything that’s lat- 
est and best in the 
drum world. Many 
photos of famous 
drummers. Send card 
today for free copy. 











MWORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 
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Introducing a New all-purpose Set for Schools 
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me” LYON 3 HEALY ' 


(Designed and Built 
in Lyon & Healy 
Sound Laboratories) 


* Phonograph 

* Public Address 

* Radio Jack 

* Recording Device 


Phonograph Cabinet 


@ Complete with Turntable, Pickup, Amplifier, Jacks for 
Microphone and Radio. 

@ 18 Watt Output. 

@ Separate controls permit lecturer to raise and lower 
Bass and Treble ranges without increasing or reducing 
the all-over Volume. 

@ Sturdy birch cabinet, designed for desk use, (1734” 
1736” x 1134”) finished i in walnut. 


Speaker Cabinet. 


@ Completely enclosed reflex baffle to increase low re- 
sponse. Rich walnut-finish birch cabinet (3814” x 
2416” x 1344”). 

@ 15” electro dynamic Speaker. 

@ 35’ cable connects speaker to phonograph. 

@ Adequate for classroom use or auditorium seating 350 
persons. Additional speaker equipment may be ob- 
tained to accommodate larger halls. This is attached 
to the “extra speaker” jack on the back of the phono- 
graph cabinet. Extra speakers are priced from $55.00. 
50-ft. speaker extension cord, $3.25. 


Lyon & Hoaly Omniphone Uses— 


. Super-Fidelity Phonograph. 

2. Public Address System. May be used from lecturer’s 
desk while records are being played simply by “fading- 
down” phonograph volume. 

3. By plugging the school radio into the Omniphone 
radio jack, amplification and tone quality of programs 
are greatly improved. 

4. Recording device affords opportunity to check the 








$1 95 for Lyon & Healy Omniphone. 

$7.50 extra for Desk Micro- 
phone; Floor Stand Microphones, $14.50, 
up ... Recording device (including Pickup, 
Cutting Head and 6 ten-inch acetate blank 
disks), $19.50 additional. 


Easy Monthly Terms—Small Down Payment 











improvement of school bands, orchestras, choral 
groups, and public speaking classes. 


Lyon & Healy Omniphone is available at the Lyon & Healy store nearest you 
Simplify your teaching material selection 
from the house of “Everything Known in 
Music.” All purchases under one roof— me 





one package—one postal charge—one bill. 


Copies of our 1940 Fall lists of newly 
published Music will be mailed to you 


without charge.’ yor 243 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 




















AKRON, O. OMAHA, NEBR. COLUMBUS, O. DAVENPORT, IOWA ROCKFORD 
74 E. Mill St. 1620 Douglas St. 66 E. Gay St. 113 W. 3rd St. 328 N. Main St. 
DAYTON, O. CLEVELAND, O. ST. PAUL, MINN. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. LAFAYETTE 
105 S. Ludlow St. 1005 Huron Rd. 54 E. 6th St. 3844 Wilshire Blvd. 514 Main St. 
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SHORT SWIFT ACTION 
VALVES — MODERN 
RECESSED VALVE CAPS 





TAPER OF BELL 
ASSURES FREE 
BLOWING 
INSTRUMENT 


MODERNISTIC HAND 
ENGRAVED BELL 







MOUTHPIPE DESIGNED 
FOR PERFECT TONAL 
CONTROL 


STRONGLY BRACED 
—B8ULT TO LAST! 






BELL METAL AND 
DESIGN ASSURES 
BEAUTIFUL CLEAR 
SINGING CORNET 
TONE 



















MOUTHPIECE STYLED 
FOR BALANCED 
REGISTER 


OF TRUE CORNET DESIGN 
—REAL CORNET TONE 


—QUICK CHANGE TO “A” 
"| have been 
an enthusiastic sponsor of 
Elkhart Band Instruments for several years. 
| sincerely believe they fulfill every need for the 
musician,""—''Pat" Arsers, Band Director of Sinton, Texas. 







CHECK ITS PLAYING EXCELLENCE 
WITH any CORNET 


You'll really get a new thrill in cornet playing when 
you play the Elkhart! In low, medium or high register, 


its tone is equally clear, round and full, never foggy 





as is so often the case on cornets made to play 
easy in the high register! Has perfect balance, light weight—a 
rich liquid tone. Notice the genuine cornet design—its recessed 
valve caps—its sturdy construction. See your dealer for a free 
trial. We want you to check its playing excellence with any cornet 


—regardless of price. 


THE ELKHART LINE IS Complete 


The Elkhart line is complete and includes trumpets, trombones, bari- 
tones, alto horns, French horns, saxophones, clarinets and all wood- 


winds. Each instrument is bandmaster approved. Write for details! 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 901-A ELKHART, INDIANA 


&tkhart wand & ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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Notes from the Field 





The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers announces a fel- 
lowship competition for composers and 
authors of college musical plays “to 
afford encouragement and stimulus to 
the development of creative talent 
among students in institutions of higher 
learning, particularly in reference to 
the composition and writing of musical 
plays, musical comedies, operas, light 
operas, operettas, and musical revues, 
suitable for stage production.” All 
students (including graduate students) 
duly enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning listed by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, or in 
accredited normal schools or colleges of 
education are eligible. S. Stephenson 
Smith is in general charge of the compe- 
tition. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. Smith in care of the Society, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


WPA Music Projects. At the May 
meeting of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Music Project of the WPA, 
resolutions were adopted approving the 
continuance and extension of the WPA 
Music Projects. Members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee are Eric 
Clarke, American Association of Col- 
leges, New York; Eric DeLamater, New 
York, Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; Rudolph 
Janz, Chicago; Edwin Franko Goldman, 
New York: Wallace Goodrich, Boston; 
Howard Hanson, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester; Edwin Hughes, New 
York; Leonard Liebling, New York; 
Harold Spivacke, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; Augustus D. Zanzig, 
American Recreation Association, Bos- 
ton; Arthur Judson, New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society. 


National Association of Schools of 
Music will meet at the Hotel Statler in 
Cleveland, December 27-28 in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association. 
Inquiries concerning the program of the 
meeting should be sent to Secretary 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Southwestern College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Announcement is 
made by the secretary’s office that there 
is available the List of Books on Music 
published by the Association in three 
parts in 1935, 1936 and 1939, also the 
report of the Committee on Preparatory 
Schools. 


Illinois State Normal University’s 
sixth annual music clinic is scheduled 
to take place October 11-12 at Normal. 
The program will stress vocal and in- 
strumental music problems anid mate- 
rials in rural, elementary, juaior and 
senior high schools. Karl Gehrkens and 
Harriet Hester will be the guest choral 
conductors and speakers, and George 
Dasch will be in charge of instrumental 
groups. T. P. Giddings will conduct a 
number of seminars and private con- 


- ferences with those who have vocal or 


instrumental problems to discuss. More 
detailed information may be obtained 


from Emma R. Knudson, acting head of 
State 


the Music Department, Illinois 
Normal University. 
Paul Thornton recently joined the 


staff of the RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Educational Division, at Camden, 
New Jersey. His new duties include 
coérdination of the Educational Depart- 
ment’s music activities with the whole- 
sale distributors of RCA products and 
with state music supervisors and those 
in large metropolitan areas. Mr. Thorn- 
ton has been assistant state supervisor 
of music in the Louisiana Department 
of Education. 
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When Selecting This Season’s Operetta... 


Be Sure to Examine 


BETTY LOU (The Dream Girl) 
OPERETTA IN THREE ACTS 
Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 




















ventional scenery. 


Orchestration and Stage Manager's Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


THE 
CRIMSON EYEBROWS 


A ROMANCE OF OLD CHINA 
IN THREE ACTS 


By M. H. Dodge and J. W. Dodge 
Time, 11/2 hours 


The plot of “The Crimson Eyebrows” is 
partly historical, but the romantic interest 
and comedy situations never permit the 
story to become tiresome to performers or 
the dudience. Then, too, the musical 
numbers are well above the average, but 
a finished production is well within the 
capabilities of the average high school group. 


Orch, and Stage Mgr's. Guide on Rental 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


BARBAROSSA 
OF BARBARY 


(2) OPERETTA 
clin IN TWO ACTS 
PAWN Lyrics by 
t Frances Bennett 
Music by 
David Britton 


Time, 2 hours 


““Barbarossa’’, too, is 

i= partly historical, but 
no claims of authen- 
ticity are made for the introduction of Spanish 
dancing girls and Algerian beauties from 
Barbarossa’s palace to a fine lot of American 
sailors. There are some charming love duets 
and solos of moderate range for the principals. 


Orch. and Stage Mgr's. Guide on Rental 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


AN 
OLD-FASHIONED 
CHARM 


OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 
AND FOUR SCENES 


Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
Music by Clarence Kohlmann 


There is nothing “old-fashioned” about this 
operetta except the title, which refers to one 
of the virtues of the ‘leading lady’’ and the 
souvenirs passed out by the “léading man.” 
With its Hollywood characters, its lilting 
tunes and up-to-date dance rhythms this 
Operetta has much to offer young folk of 
today. 


Orch. and Stage Mgr's. Guide on Rental 
Vocal Score, $1.00 











Time, 11% hours 


A story audiences can understand, “yyy will 
enjoy, and which presents opportunities for the intro- 
duction of effective singing and dancing numbers. 

“Betty Lou” has enjoyed many successful performances, 
some by beginners, others by groups so experienced in 
the presentation of operettas that they might be con- 
sidered “‘semi-professional.” 
sopranos, 2 mezzos, 2 altos, 2 tenors, 2 baritones and 
1 bass. The chorus may be any size, although a large 
group is not required. Modern costumes and con- Blossoms” are 1 soprano, 2 mezzos, 1 alto, 3 baritones, 1 tenor and 2 couples 
The chorus may be of any size desired. 


These PRESSER SUCCESSES! 





Music by R. M. Stults 


he cast calls for 2 


having speaking parts only. 





There are many contributing factors to the success of 

“Hearts and Blossoms,”” not the least of which is the 
attractive title of the operetta. 
date story unravelling four love plots, with its frequent laugh- provoking situations, 
and the tuneful music are the basis of the operetta’s popularity. 
sequences attract the disciples of Terpsichore and even the art class derives 
inspiration from the title and story for unique, appropriate posters that can be 
used to advertise the performances. 





New This Year! 
WHEN THE MOON RISES 


MUSICAL COMEDY IN TWO ACTS 


Book and Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
Music by Clarence Kohimann 





Time, 2 hours 


The action takes place on the grounds of a fashionable New 
England summer hotel in the vicinity of which a gypsy tribe 
have pitched their tents. Because a noted musician, a former 
member of the tribe now spending a vacation at the hotel, 
refuses to pay tribute to the chief, complications arise. This 
is the beginning of an exciting and mirthful series of events 
that form the plot around which the composer has supplied a 
muscial score replete with solos, duets and choruses that will 
present to good advantage a high school or community group 
ambitious to give a performance that is ‘“‘just a little bit 
different.” Staging and costuming need not be expensive. 


Orch. and Stage Manager's Guide may be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





OUT OF THE SEA 


AN OPERETTA FOR CHILDREN 


Book and Lyrics by Ethel Watts Mumford 
Music by Lily Strickland 


Time, 45 minutes 


The name of the composer is sufficient to guarantee the quality 
of the music in this unique operetta for children. Its tuneful 
melodies require few solo efforts on the part of the principals 
and the chorus numbers all may be sung in unison. e 
introduction of mythical characters in the story will bring out 
the latent histrionic talents of youngsters who love to revel 
in the “land of make-believe.” 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 


Includes dialog and complete directions for staging 
and costuming 














L 
PRESSER 
Co. 


rn in Music Publications 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 


Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. Stults 


Time, 11/2 hours 





Of course, the up-to- 


The dance 


The principals required for “Hearts and 


Orchestration and Stage Manager's Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





LITTLE 
RED RIDING HOOD 


OPERETTA 
IN FOUR SCENES 


For the Grades or 
Junior High 


By 
L. E. Yeamans 





“te + Offers eupequaties for an 
= elaborate and colorful pre- 
sentation of this favorite 
childhood story. Unison 
and Q-part choruses, easy solos and clever 
little dances. Time, our. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 


Includes complete text and directions 
for staging and costuming. Orch. on rental 





THE LOST LOCKET 


JUVENILE OPERETTA 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


A patriotic touch —- this ideal for school 
use. Boy Scouts and Camp-fire Girls that 
form the chorus are Continental Soldiers and 
Colonial Ladies later in a “dream scene. 

Unison choruses. 1 Act. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 


Includes complete text and directions 
‘or staging and costuming 





LET'S GO TRAVELING 


JUVENILE 
OPERETTA 


By 
Cynthia Dodge 


Reveals how _ the 

aptitude of children 

for self-entertainment 
may be utilized when a rainy Saturday morn- 
ing keeps them indoors. Easy solos and 
unison choruses. Opportunities for quite 
a few children to take part. Crisp and 
interesting dialog. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 


Includes dialog, for songs, directions 
for d , an of the principals’ 








costumes 





A Complete “Guide to Juvenile 
Operettas”’ sent FREE upon request. 
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Valuable aids to a 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 





SIX JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 


Lovely Appear (From “The Redemption”)—by Chas. Gounod .15 


Sanctus (From “St. Cecilia Mass”)—by Chas. Gounod ...... 12 
Friends of Yesterday—by Nellie Simpson ................. .10 
Be the Best of Whatever You Are—by John Barnes Wells ..  .12 
Joshua fit de Battle ob Jerico (Plantation Melody) ......... A$ 
SRY SED HEED deb dececcscdcecsescesvocuvess 12 


TWO ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS 
Appearing on the Class D, 1941 National Contest List 


CANZONETTA by V. Hollaender, arr. by C. Paul Herfurth 


Small Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 
Contest Edition 


PROGRESS OF YOUTH (Overture) by C. Paul Herfurth 


Small Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 
Contest Edition 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 Boylston Street 


HARMONY and RHYME 


A Collection Combining 
Verse Speaking with Choral 
Singing through the 
Integrated Program 


UNISON, TWO AND 
THREE PARTS 


for 
UNCHANGED VOICES 
Compiled by Louise Grant 
Price, 60 cents 


The purpose of this collection is to 
provide suitable song material for 
UNCHANGED VOICES. Choral 
directors especially interested in tone 
quality will appreciate arrangements 
in which the voice ranges have been 
written within the compass of young 
singers. 


Arranged by Mabel S. Reed 


Separate Parts 


gt AIG pe Pos 85 Each Instrument .......... .15 
Sp iaaawaa gale 1.25 Piano (Conductor) ........ .25 
ince Bala waa 4.25 Pe OE nc ccaccccunsnecs Ee 


Separate Parts 


ss aa tease a aca te 1.05 Each Instrument .......... .20 
Ee ore = 1.50 Piano (Conductor) ........ .30 
Peer ee 5.50 PP OE oi cscccsedcccsnss Ee 





Boston, Mass. 

















a wc a ee ee ee ee --- 





I want to send the Journal 





a 


Care delesewy Rian conic wa dees ao Re een eee Nhieinat Bed wath ahaa nirets 
NAME 

AP Pe eT Tee EE ee ST aaa aa eae 

oceneeeen See seaisgouesentposaneneninnheonese eatin SieeReestsnsewiweees 

I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the.......... issue. 

PE cndenin sAsaneteedaenenenesasebekedecébdeseseanaanseasedeiass choke 


Mail to Music Educators Nat’! Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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National Recreation Association will 
hold its 1940 convention in Cleveland 
from September 30 to October 4. 

Music of Yesterday and Today will be 
the general theme of the broadcasts 
which will be sponsored by the National 
4-H Music Hour in codperation with the 
National Broadcasting Company from 
12:30 to 1:00 E.S.T., “Always on the 
first Saturday of each month.” A list of 
the selections to be played by the United 
States Marine Band may be obtained 
from the Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
has recently published the script of “On 
Our Way” which was presented at the 
St. Louis convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
“The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy” together with the script of 
“On Our Way” may be secured from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., price 50 cents. 

Wayne University, Detroit, sponsored 
its first summer band school from June 
24 to August 3 under the general super- 
vision of Graham T. Overgard. Out- 
standing instrumental specialists from 
the Detroit area including some of the 
personnel of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra were engaged to conduct discus- 
sions and demonstrations. 

Louisiana, Allen Parish. An example 
of the developing interest in the county- 
wide type of school music festival is 
that furnished by the Allen Parish 
Music Festival, which took place April 
6. Approximately four hundred elemen- 
tary and high school students partici- 
pated in the instrumental and vocal 
events. The festival program was pre- 
pared in the fall semester, and each 
school began work on the vocal and 
instrumental numbers, the music super- 
visor meeting with the groups weekly 
and instructing them in the interpreta- 
tion of the songs. 

The parish band (Howard Smith, di- 
rector), composed of 120 pieces, played 
together for the first time in the festi- 
val. The massed choral groups were 
directed by Kathryn G. Duett, music 
supervisor of the parish; the individual 
school groups by their respective leaders. 











sii and. Faslen W 
TO TEACH MUSIC” 


PSS 
STECK MUSIC SERIES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


NEW A Senior High School book has 
just been added which, like the others 
in the series, is a combination text 
and workbook, developed upon the basic 
techniques learned in the lower grades. 
Includes theory, elementary harmony 
and a study of outstanding composi- 
tions in musical literature. Write for 
examination copies at these prices. 












SF Of Peers eer 20c ea. 
EF” 2 eer 24c ea. 
Pe i eee 28c ea. 
tk. EE Neiriek: winsn einccetmcenwueaanid 36c ea. 


Steck Instructional Aids are 
available for practically all sub- 
jects. Write for new complete 72- 
page illustrated catalog. 


©A THE STECK CO. Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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“THIS GRETSCH -PA 


MR. SUPERVISOR, Is CUSTO 


THFINDER TRUMPET, 
M-BUILT FOR 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL SER VICE!’ 


“You will find this trumpet a typical 
example of the far-sighted GRETSCH 
construction standards prevailing in 
the complete line of GRETSCH band 
instruments... designed to save you 
and many other school executives thou- 
sands of dollars in repairs and replace- 
ments... because they are made to 
stand up under the hard usage they get in the average school band. 

“This GRETSCH-PATHFINDER TRUMPET is worth study- 
ing, Mr. Supervisor. It has the superb tone, all the easy playing 
qualities found in the more expensive and delicately sensitive 
instruments. But our engineering experts have introduced solid 
metal bracing between slides and valves, and eased adjustments, 
so that the PATHFINDER is almost indestructible with ordi- 
nary Care. 

“Extra-heavy soldering along the mouthpiece tubing prevents 
loose or leaky joints. The heavy nickel-silver alloy used in the 
valves insures long and satisfactory wear, and the bell has been 
cleverly protected by reinforcing against unsightly dents.” 


The PATHFINDER és only one of the complete line of outstanding 
instruments sturdily designed and engineered for use in your school 
band. A FREE catalogue will be sent upon receipt of the coupon below. 


The FRED. GRETSCH wre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
529 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fill in and mail this coupon TODAY! 


A 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Here’s What the GRETSCH TALENT 
TEST will do for YOU! 


The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTI- 
TUDE and TALENT TEST enables 
you to determine scientifically the 
capacity of your students for music. 
It detects hidden talent; facilitates 
the grading of your students accord- 
ing to their musical ability; saves 
classroom time and effort, and en- 
courages enrollments. It is used in 
hundreds of educational institutions 
where successful musical units have 
been developed to a high state of 
proficiency. This service is available 
to you—FREE—through your local 
GRETSCH dealer-agency. 


FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO., Dept. ME109 


529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(-] Please send without obligation full par- 
ticulars about your Musical Instruments 


for School Band Use. 


(1) Full details of GRETSCH TALENT TEST 


ee ee | 


eee rere eee eee eeeereeeeeee 


City attd States .ccccccccccccccccsccccccece 
DEALER I PREFER TO WORK WITH 


ah 
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i) «© Selected 
Choral Works for 


School Programs 





MIXED 
Balakireff, M. A........ Ne 8 See 
Kastalsky, A. D.......... (> GReENS BAR c ae cccccccscccccves 
NS A Or . Praise the Name of the Lord.......... 
Bortnyansky, D.......... Cherubim Song...........02eeeeeees 
Edmundson, Garth....... NT a See eee 
ef eee ee ee 
Rachmaninoff, §......... OR cad bakecs «ebenecenee es 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... Waters Ripple and Flow.............. 
Arkhangelsky, A......... CP CEE BER cadecesivesocceese 
Kramer, A. W. (arr.)..... Minnelied (An Old Love Song)...... 
Borowski, Felix......... Winter and Spring.............see6- 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... Mg. caeicrkensaeeewes 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... Site css acteceviaeecnben 
Arkhangelsky, A......... Se ae PG oa Ske vewssicereencane 

MALE 
Gaines, Samuel R. (arr.).. Cornish Fiddler's Song............... 
Pe SW ccueeeeune Song of the Western Men............ 
Harris, Edward. ........- i states ne a aok ae Sk de a 
PRE. Discccrscneacs Dine, DEMGOM, Bae ccc cccccccccceses 
Hanson, Howard........ Hymn for the Pioneers............... 
Gretchaninoff, A. T....... PN 8 Ee Te ere eT ee 
Ci Ea ceseccves i CMR, vc neccdeeseeeveess 
Elgar, Edward........0.; As Torrents in Summer............. ‘ 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... My Johnny Was a Shoemaker........ 

FEMALE 
Foster, Stephen C........ Beautiful Dreamer............ceee00. 
Henderson, Elizabeth..... eT eee ee 
i Ws ccoveceean The Nightingale So Pleasant........... 
ee EOC CC rT Roses in the Garden Knowing......... 
SL Ie Wasecccscowes PED 56 666.0660004660060000080n600 
Dett, R. Nathaniel....... NS india dh nib be aoa a dane eae acer a 
Gretchaninoff, A......... Is 655 e aad baeuada amon 
Gaines, Samuel R........ SLE eR ee 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... My Johnny Was a Shoemaker......... 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... 8. eer 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... PE Pei cccdaensesceckdececense 
CRE Bs Wisc cccececscs PE Mn neon bn66ececssvvdcesees 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)..... Wake Thee, Now, Dearest............ 


Publications of Character 











on ror 


15 
AS 
12 


J. FISCHER & BRO. - NEW YORK 


119 WEST 40th STREET 











When writing to advertisers please mention the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 











Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


Keep In Touch With Us. 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is spon- 
soring a contest in which a prize of one 
hundred dollars (to be given by the 
H. W. Gray Company) will be awarded 
to the composer of the best anthem sub- 
mitted by any musician residing in the 
United States or Canada. The text, to 
be in English, may be selected by the 
composer. There is no restriction as to 
difficulty or length, but a composition of 
about eight pages is suggested as the 
most practical. The manuscript, signed 
by a nom de plume or motto and with 
the same inscription enclosed in a sealed 
envelope containing the composer’s 
name and address, should be sent to the 
American Guild of Organists not later 
than January 1. 


Northern-Northeastern New York’s 
fourteenth annual observance of Na- 
tional Music Week was of unusual 
scope. Five concerts, in which more 
than fifty groups participated, were 
given May 3-7 in Plattsburg under the 
sponsorship of the Department of 
Music of the Plattsburg State Normal 
School. High school bands, junior and 
senior high school mixed choruses, boys 
and girls glee clubs, church choirs, 
community choruses and glee clubs, and 
high school orchestras from northern 
and northeastern New York took part. 
Lyndon R. Street was general chairman 
of the observance. 


Willem van de Wall, formerly associ- 
ated with the Music Department of the 
University of Kentucky, this fall takes 
the post of dean of the Music Depart- 
ment of Louisiana State University. 


Paul Van Bodegraven has accepted the 
post of associate professor of music 
education at the University of Missouri. 
Mr. Van Bodegraven has been super- 
visor of music in the Port Washington 
(N. Y.) Public Schools. 


Russell Carter, director of music for 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Hough- 
ton College, Houghton, New York, at the 
conclusion of the past school term. 


Helen M. Howe, director of music 
education in the Chicago Public Schools 
received from Chicago Musical College 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
in recognition of distinguished achieve- 
ments and services in music and edu- 
cation. 


Vern D. Delaney, who was instructor 
in music education at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, is now assistant professor 
of music at Fresno (Calif.) State Col- 
lege, and will direct all choral and vocal 
work there. 


Granville Eagler has been appointed 
supervisor of music at Beallsville, Ohio. 
Mr. Eagler was formerly at Carrollton, 
Ohio. 


Ward G. Brandstetter has been ap- 
pointed director of instrumental music 
in the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Public 
Schools, leaving a similar post in Pales- 
tine, Texas. 


Meitha Hiteman, previously associated 
with the West Allis (Wis.) Public 


Schools, has accepted the position of 


professor of music education at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. 


Alvah A. Beecher is the new dean of 
music at the University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow. He was previously connected with 
the Wittenberg School of Music, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


Clarence F. Gates, formerly of Belve- 
dere, Illinois, will be on the staff of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools. 


Theodore Normann is the new pro- 
fessor of music education at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Mr. 
Normann has been associate professor 
of music education at the University of 
Missouri. 
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out oF 14 of the A.B.A. 


WHO PLAY CORN ET play KING 
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DR. HERBERT L. CLARKE 
Director, Municipal Band 













DR. FRANK SIMON Long Beach, Calif. COL. EARL D. IRONS i 
Director, Armco Band, Bandmaster, N Tex. Agri. . " 
Middletown, Ohio College, Arlington, Texas. we 


= wry td hag = ee pr Ss — " 
rnest Williams School of 

i Ss. E. MEAR 
vaneaaianmenamiatial Bandmaster, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 
























It’s an astounding fact. Of the 14 members of the 
A. B. A. (American Bandmasters’ Association), who play 
Cornet, 12 play KING Master Model Cornets exclu- 
sively. This should mean something to you. These band 
masters are exacting and would not be satisfied with 
any instrument, for their personal use, but the best. 
They are not influenced by advertising ballyhoo or 





eg ae meaningless testimonials — with them it's a question of | 
“Band Fort Wayne, Ind choosing THE BEST CORNET! And the percentage K DR.C.S. PUTNAM — 
bow. Vos is 85% for KING to 15% for all othe: makes “College, Fargo, N. Dak 






ia combined! 


Don't smother your natural ability another day. 
KING leads five to one with men who really 
know CORNETS. 





- Try one at your dealer's today, or write us direct and 
DR. EDWARD D’ANNA 


Sissetes. Codhesnntem fond we will make arrangements for trial. You'll wonder how 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. . . A. H. SCHAEFER 
: gpa 2 Be 4 you ever got along without it! Director, WLW Radio Baad 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








% be 
: : 









GEORGE H. TYLER 
Ass‘t. Dir., Municipal Band 
Long, Beach, Calif WILLIAM N. BARTOW 
Westfield, N. J. 





NEW KING Master Model CORNET No. 2 


THE CORNET THAT WON THE RECOGNITION AND ENDORSEMENT 
ey ee OF THE WORLD'S FOREMOST CORNETISTS AND BANDMASTERS 








JUNE 15,1940 


~ 5225 SUPERIOR AVE. te HN. WHITE bo. CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


Makers of KEN - ctevetanp -American Standard av4 Gladiator Band Instruments 












Write for FREE copy of White Way News No. 11 stating instrument interested in, also whether 
[] Band Director, [] Supervisor, [] Instrument Instructor, [] Musician, [] Beginner. 








TEACHING MATERIAL 
for Wind Instruments 








We will send music on 
approval to supervisors 








Methods ‘ 


Klose’s Clarinet Method 
Revised by Jan Williams 1940 Edition 
, 3. oer 1.75 ,  . ere 2.00 
Complete...... 3.50 


Lazarus’ Clarinet Method 
Revised by G. Langenus 
. 2 1.50 Part 2...... 1.75 


eee 2.00 Complete 3.75 
Bettoney-Baermann Clarinet Method 
Parts 1&2. .2.25 fee 2.00 
Pee Gawcase 1.50 Part S.. ccc 1.75 
Brooke Flute Method 
, eee 1.75 .  . ae 2.00 
Complete...... 3.50 
Weissenborn Bassoon Method 
2.00 
Mimart Method for Alto and Bass Clari- 
ED ccneced evade neuneukoesauese 2.00 
Arban Clarke Cornet Method 
Pe Bewacws 1.75 9 eee 2.00 
Complete...... 3.50 
Cornette Trombone Method 
Complete...... 1.50 





Studies 
Scale Studies for the Boehm Clarinet 


by Georges Grisez...........6. 50 
Thirty Caprices for clarinet by E. 
REE cn ccieudesneedoneenees 1.00 


Studies in Canon Form by Saro for 2 
wind instruments............... 40 


Milde Bassoon Studies............ 1.00 
Lip Builders for Brass Instruments by 
Barrington-Sargent ............- so 


24 Etudes for Cornet by H. Duhem.1.00 


Duets, Trios & Quartettes 
Albisi—Miniature Suite—3 flutes and 





ME (6554650340 08nenebeweneeay 2.25 
Kummer—tTrio Op. 53—3 flutes and 
NL aire bag s/n ee S eae ein ine@ alee 2.25 
Reicha—Sinfonico Quartette—4 flutes 
CE Glen cdankvesvccesacexas 3.00 
Kuffmer—50 Progressive duets for clari- 
My ciuccdwsa casa danaaueearnee 1.00 
Wiedemann—Thirty Duets for Clarinets 
a PO ME, s6sckvnew enn senee 75 
Beethoven-Grisez—Trio Op. 11 for clari- 
OE. sicncevarceaverenewewnenes te 


Haydn-Grisez—Sth & 6th Sonata for 2 
DU JJcueccoderaguneksowae 75 


This is only a partial list of Cundy-Bettoney teaching material. Ask for 
complete music catalogs and CONTEST LIST for 1941. 





THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of clarinets, flutes & piccolos & music publishers 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








publications: 


632-634 LIBERTY AVE. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Dealers and Customers 


Volkwein’s have purchased and are now the sole owners of the following 


GEORGE SOUTHWELL PUBLISHING CO. 

THE WHITE HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 
BELLEFIELD PUBLISHING CO. (Danny Nirella) 
J. E. AGNEW (Band and Orchestra Only) 
ELLIS B. HALL PUBLICATIONS 

D. W. CRIST PUBLICATIONS 

CATON PUBLISHING CO. 

W. R. DALBEY MUSIC PUBLISHER 


Direct all your orders for publications of the abcve firms to 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Leo Dvorak will head the music de- 
partment at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston. 


William Tempel, formerly supervisor 
of music at Lincoln, Nebraska, has been 
appointed supervisor of music at Lima, 
Ohio. 


Silas Boyd is the new head of the 
music department at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Leslie Isted, formerly of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position of 
professor of instrumental music at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. 


Kenneth V. Kincheloe has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of music at East 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Kincheloe 
was formerly at Belding, Michigan. 


Roy Underwood is now director of 
music at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. Mr. Underwood previously was 
on the faculty of Ward-Belmont School. 


Irving Wolfe, formerly at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, is the new head of the music de- 
partment at Peabody Teachers College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Arthur J. Singleton has been appointed 
music supervisor at Boonville, Indiana, 
succeeding Arden W. Richards. 


Cc. L. Barnhonuse, Inc., music publishers 
of Oskaloosa, Iowa, are constructing a 
large new building in that city to house 
their offices and plant. 


R. Pauline Harper, now Mrs. M. B. 
Van Leer, announces her retirement 
from active teaching due to her recent 
marriage. Miss Harper was director of 
public school music and teacher of voice 
at McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, 
for sixteen years. 


Adelaide F. Ewing, formerly of Forest 
Park, Illinois, is now teaching at Lynch- 
burg College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

John QOhanian is the new director of 
instrumental music in the Westport 
(Conn.) Public Schools. 


J. Tatian Roach has been made head 
of the educational department of Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation (Wit- 
mark, Remick and Harms publications). 
Mr. Roach, long a national figure in 
this field, has had charge of the cen- 
tral division educational department for 
his firm, with offices in Chicago. Al- 
though his broader responsibilities re- 
quire removal to New York, where 
M.P.H.C. headquarters are located, he 
will for the present, at least, continue 
to supervise the educational service in 
the central division. 


Archie N. Jones has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the music department at 
the University of Idaho, Moscow, to be- 
come professor of music education at 
the University of Texas, Austin. 


Marion Flagg has been appointed di- 
rector of music education in the Dallas 
(Tex.) Public Schools. Miss Flagg pre- 
viously was music chairman at Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Norman Johnston is the new vocal 
supervisor in Duluth, Minnesota, and 
Lloyd Swartley is in charge of instru- 
mental music. 


Kenneth Kelley, for a number of years 
director of music in the Schenectady 
(N.Y.) Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed head of the music education de- 
partment of Boston University. 


Clara Thomas. As we go to press, 
word is received of the sudden death of 
Clara Thomas, supervisor of music at 
Davenport, Iowa. Miss Thomas was an 
active and prominent member of the 
National Conference and North Central 
Conference, having served as state chair- 
man several terms and also as chairman 
or member of various committees. Prior 
to her connection with the Davenport 
system, Miss Thomas was supervisor of 
music of the Duluth (Minn.) Public 
Schools. 
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Calendar of Sectional Conferences—1941 


Southern Conference for Music Education.................... Charlotte, North Carolina—March 6-9 


North Central Music Educators Conference...............2000000- Des Moines, lowa—March 16-22 
Joint mecting with the Iowa Music Educators Association. 
(Coéperating: Iowa High School Music Association, Iowa Band Masters Association, Iowa State Teachers Association.) 


Northwest Music Educators Conference.......................Spokane, Washington—March 27-29 
In codperation with the Eastern Washington Music Educators Club. 


California-Western Music Educators Conference.................45: San Jose, California—April 6-9 


Southwestern Music Educators Conference..............00 eee ee eeees Wichita, Kansas—April 16-19 
With the Kansas Music Educators Association. 


Eastern Music Educators Conference. .............+eeeeeeeees Atlantic City, New Jersey—May 2-7 


A joint meeting of the Conference and the Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association, 
in combination with the National School Music Competition-Festival for Region Four. 
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SINGING 


Attractive song books furnish an abundance of 
fresh and unusual material for every grade from 
kindergarten through junior high school. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy are the songs for special 
occasions—songs for Christmas; for Thanksgiv- 
ing; for spring, fall, and winter; and songs for 














patriotic holidays. 
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RHYTHMIC RESPONSE 


The child in kindergarten is led to interpret the 
mood, meaning, and motion of music by free 
and spontaneous forms of bodily activity. 
Rhythmic responses are encouraged throughout 
the Elementary Course whenever the child is 
introduced to a new rhythm. 











CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Throughout the series the World of Music rec- 
ognizes the importance of creative experience 
and provides opportunities for the child to ex- 
press himself freely in singing known songs, in 
rhythmic response, in dramatic action, and in 
the creation of original tunes. 











































MUSIC APPRECIATION 

A booklet, Let’s Explore Music by Sarah Y. 
Cline, presents a planned program of music 
appreciation for the elementary grades. Making 
Friends with Music offers a formal course in 
music appreciation for the upper elementary 
grades and high school. There are four books 









PLAYING 


Unusual opportunities of instruction in band, or- 
chestra, and piano playing are offered in the 
World of Music. The Band Course provides 
instruction for 34 different instruments; the 
Orchestra Course, instruction for 24 different 














instruments. 





















for pupils and two books for teachers. 
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AIDS FOR THE TEACHER 


There are Teachers’ Manuals for every course in the World of Music 


that provide specific suggestions for conducting the music activities. 


CORRELATION WITH THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

The poem subjects of the songs reflect the wide 
sweep of the growing child’s experiences. They 


correlate with other school subjects, mainly with 










the social studies. 
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Our Own Will Earhart 


TS GLORIOUS STRUCTURE of public school music 
education which has been in process of erection in 
Pittsburgh these last twenty-eight years, through the 
watchful guidance of its architect, designer and builder, 
Will Earhart, cannot, we all believe, suffer impairment 
from his official retirement which came at the close of 
the school year just ended. It has been built to with- 
stand such changes of time and circumstance as are con- 
cerned with personnel and curricula. Such a structure 
is not fundamentally a matter of detail—rather does it 
grow out of a profound philosophy regarding the mis- 
sion of music in the lives of children. 


His aesthetic and pedagogical convictions Mr. Earhart 
brought to Pittsburgh from Richmond, Indiana, in 
which cultured community under his leadership they 
flowered luxuriantly in pioneer high school courses in 
music appreciation and harmony, a high school orchestra 
of symphonic dimensions developed at a time when 
school orchestras were few in number, and an adult 
festival chorus and the Richmond Civic Symphony. 


The twenty-eight years between 1912 and 1940 have 
seen all the major curricula changes in school music 
since the beginning of the century, brought about largely 
as the result of recognizing the need of providing for 
the varying musical abilities and preferences of children 
—instrumental class instruction, with its momentous re- 
sults in ensembles, orchestras and bands; the old theory 
and harmony instruction combined step by step with 
composition ; and the creative aspect of all student re- 
sponse to music more and more encouraged. During the 
Earhart regime all these educational tendencies were 
wisely evaluated and developed from the point of view 
always of individual child growth. Nothing spectacular 


or meretricious will be found in this record, but a solid, 
substantial achievement bearing witness to a searching 
analysis of educational values. The Pittsburgh Courses 
of Study in Music for the Elementary Division and for 
the Junior and Senior Divisions contain the guiding 
principles and suggested procedures. The educational 
philosophy in these manuals, which, by the way, would 
be good reading for all music teachers, is that of the 
Will Earhart as we know him from his books, articles 
and public addresses. The propulsive, motivating 
thought in this philosophy is that children must be led 
to discover within themselves the beauty that is in 
music—beauty of tone and rhythm, beauty of chord, 
phrase and form. This starry truth Will Earhart has 
been driving home all his life. We find its implications 
in all his writings and addresses. 

His musical influence upon boys and girls is but part 
of the Earhart service to music education. Officially, 
the Music Educators National Conference as well as 
general education owes him an immense debt. He has 
served the Conference and general education in every 
capacity great and small whenever the urgent call came 
—as president of the National Conference, chairman of 
the Research Council, editor of JouRNAL book reviews, 
as musical expert in various surveys of city school sys- 
tems, and always as wise counsellor at critical junctures 
in Conference history. 

Will Earhart has given up his official work, but his 
life will be fully occupied with unofficial and unfinished 
work. The personal feelings of his friends toward him, 
and they are legion, are warmly affectionate, deeply ad- 
miring and heartily wishful for health and happiness for 
himself and Mrs. Earhart all down through the years. 

EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Affiliation with the National Education Association 


M“" Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE—A De- 
partment of the National Education Association of 
the United States. This is now the full official title of 
our organization, the affiliation voted at the Los Angeles 
biennial convention having been confirmed at the recent 
Milwaukee meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

From the outset, the proposal to affiliate with the 
parent educational organization has been received with 
favor, and the vote of the Conference at Los Angeles 
has been fully supported by the expressions of approval 
and gratification which are forthcoming whenever the 
matter is discussed by music educators. Most JouRNAL 
readers are familiar with the philosophy and practical 
reasons which motivated and led to the consummation 
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of the proposal to affiliate, since the entire matter has 
been the subject of discussion at national, sectional, 
and state meetings and in the columns of the JouRNAL 
since 1937. Nevertheless, it seems fitting to reprint 
here a section of the resolutions adopted at the Confer- 
ence on Organization Activities and Relationships in the 
Field of Music Education, held in connection with the 
National Education Association convention in Milwau- 
kee: 

“All thoughtful persons who are concerned with the 
music phase of education greet with satisfaction the 
affiliation of the Music Educators National Conference 
with the National Education Association. This direct 
relationship to the parent educational body as its de- 
partment of music is also welcomed by officers and 
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members of state school music associations and other 
organization units affiliated or codperating with the 
Music Educators National Conference. Through this 
medium, distinct advantages in usefulness and effec- 
tiveness, and consequent greater service to the cause of 
education, should accrue to the music educators group; 
general educational objectives should be more clearly 
defined ; there should be more opportunities for develop- 
ing broader understanding and appreciation of common 
and related problems in the field of general education ; 
the place of music study and of the various activities 
which provide musical expérience, and the function of 
the music teachers in the general program of education, 
should be identified and demonstrated by the interrela- 
tionships established by the affiliation. We bespeak for 
all our colleagues whole-hearted acceptance of the in- 
creased opportunities, benefits and responsibilities which 
are afforded all individuals and units of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference by this union.” C. V. B. 


Sudie Williams 


USIC EDUCATION has lost one of its staunch and 
M most active disciples through the death of Sudie 
Williams on July 21. Miss Williams had taught in the 
schools of Dallas, Texas, for more than forty-six years, 
and for the past twenty-six years was supervisor of 
music in the elementary and junior high schools of 
Dallas. 

To her ceaseless service in the music life of the com- 
munity, a generous tribute was paid by the Dallas 
Morning News in a lengthy article which, among many 
other items, mentioned the important part Miss Wil- 
liams had in maintaining the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra and in securing public support for the reorganization 
of the orchestra at the time the Dallas Symphony So- 
ciety was forced to disband because of financial diffi- 
culties. Through her leadership, the Symphony Orches- 
tra was coordinated with the music appreciation work 
in the schools so that many thousands of Dallas children 
have benefited. Miss Williams’ enthusiastic efforts were 
similarly felt in other local musical enterprises, such as 
the Dallas Civic Music Association. “Indeed,” says the 
News, “few musical projects have been undertaken with- 
in the last twenty-six years without the leaders inviting 
Miss Williams to serve in the inner counsels . She 
was always willing to work in the cause of music, to 


| ‘HE American 
think of them—certainly not 


national ideals. 





place herself and the teachers who followed her loyally 
on the firing line in any worthy music endeavor. She 
believed it part of her duty to help develop all the 
musical life possible in the city.” 

Such a tribute may well afford a cheering challenge 
to all in our field who carry on the work established by 


such sturdy pioneers as Sudie Williams. Cc. V. B. 


Speaking of Pioneers— 


OWELL Mason Tirson, who has retired as head of 

the music department of the Indiana State Teachers 
College at Terre Haute, has for several years made a 
series of studies dealing with the ever-recurring prob- 
lem in teacher-training institutions of the natural mu- 
sical capacity of entering students. With the use of a 
combination of intelligence tests and the Seashore bat- 
tery of natural ability tests, he has accumulated data 
of distinct value. Records have been kept over a term 
of years and Mr. Tilson has given his findings in ad- 
dresses in Conference meetings which find a place in 
various Yearbooks. Such work has permanent value 
for heads of training schools in establishing standards 
of admission. E. B. B. 
© 


E NEWSPAPERS of Duluth recently commented edi- 

ila upon the retirement of Ann Dixon, super- 
visor of music in the Duluth public schools. ,Mrs. Dixon 
has long been a member and active supporter of the 
work of the National Conference. It is gratifying to 
be able to quote such favorable words from the public 
press. ; 
“In twenty-six years a school system has time to in- 
fluence a big proportion of any community’s population. 
The retirement of Mrs. Ann Dixon, after twenty-six 
years as supervisor of music in the Duluth public schools, 
should bring from Duluth some acknowledgment of the 
part she played in bringing the city’s musical taste to 
the high level it has reached today. 

“Mrs. Dixon’s influence has affected thousands upon 
thousands of young Duluthians as they went onward 
and upward through the city’s school system. Some fine 
young musicians in many parts of the country owe 
something to the way her department fostered and de- 
veloped talent and planted a love of music in many 


pupils who had never cared for it before.” 
CHARLES M. DENNIS 


= ee 
. : 
American Education Week — November 10-16 
| 
Public Schools are an expression of the American way of life. Not otherwise can we | 
as a thing apart. Of all institutions they are closest to our national | 
consciousness, but their tenacious hold upon the American mind and heart is far more than sentimental. 
America’s greatest source of ultimate power and her strongest bond of union come from the millions of 
children whose mental and spiritual growth is under the guidance of her teachers. 
It is therefore fitting that a week be set apart for renewed attention upon the aim and purpose 
of the American system of free public schools, and for a rededication on the part of all of us—teachers, 
administrators and parents—to making our schools express more completely than ever before America’s 
The Music Epucators JouRNAL, as the official spokesman for the profession of public school music | 
teachers, pledges on the part of the entire body their utmost codperation with school administrators in for- | 
warding plans for an effective observance of American Education Week. EDWARD B. BIRGE 
oO 
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Wheres Elmer? 


ENNIS D. DAVIS 


HE NUMBER OF music teachers who lost their jobs 

because of the depression of the early thirties will 
look small when compared with the number who will 
lose their jobs during the next ten years.” This state- 
ment was made recently by one of the country’s most 
responsible school administrators. Can this man be cor- 
rect in his prediction? Are we looking so intently upon 
the subject matter and the procedures of our work that 
we are neglecting to keep a weather eye on some rapidly 
oncoming problems of American economic and cultural 
life and their relation to education in general and to 
music education in particular ? 

Are we going to wake up some morning to find that 
these forces and conditions which are causing so much 
concern to our most alert school administrators have 
suddenly swept a lot of music out of the schools and a 
lot of us out of our jobs? I don’t know. You don’t 
know. To make predictions would be foolish. But the 
least we can do is to keep ourselves well informed con- 
cerning general situations and trends and their influence 
upon us and our jobs. 

Music education cannot possibly escape the many 
pressures which will be felt in American life and culture 
during the next decade. Indeed, the period may last 
well beyond a decade, or perhaps that much wished-for 
miracle will guide the world into quieter channels in a 
shorter time. The most erudite historians, economists, 
and political scientists can do no more than guess, even 
as you and I. But it is safe to say that the great ma- 
jority of them believe that we have ahead of us a kind 
‘of life which we have never known before—a life which 
bids fair to change the shape and order of many factors 
of our everyday living. 

In headlines today we see such words as mobilization and 
conscription . . two-ocean navy . . Monroe Doctrine . . 
Western Hemisphere domination aircraft defense 
. . gold control . . mechanization of the army . . Pan- 
American cartels. Looking beyond these urgent items 
which have suddenly thrust themselves into our daily 
lives, we see headlines of domestic and social implica- 
tion—old age pensions . . public works unemploy- 
ment insurance medical insurance. Then we may 
turn to our own field of education and see captions 
having to do with debt retirement . . tax rates . . salary 
schedules . . special services . . and so on and on. 
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What do all these items mean to the average citizen? 
Regardless of his political and social beliefs, regardless 
of his likes and dislikes, they all have to do with his 
money. 

There is no need here to enter into a discussion of 
the worth-whileness or’ the justification of any of these 
or the many other things on which the public’s money 
will be spent. It does seem that a large part of these 
expenditures will be inevitable for some time to come, 
regardless of who is in political or economic control of 
communities, states, or of the nation as a whole. Maybe 
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the country will some day head toward a marked de- 
crease in public spending, but there is little evidence 
that such a change is near at hand. 

Let’s take a look at the relative strength and position 
of music education in this whole picture. We have 
heard many times that musicians, artists, and writers 
are so much concerned with matters aesthetic that they 
cannot regard business affairs with concern. If that is 
really the case, we had better get to work on some eco- 
nomic education right now or we are going to find our- 
selves out in a very cold world. 


© 


Many of our leading educators are looking ahead with 
a great deal of concern as to the funds which will be 
available in the near future for public education. They 
know that the taxpayer does not receive an itemized bill 
for the greater part of his taxes. If he did, he would 
know just how much of his “hidden” tax money was 
spent on a new state road, a new submarine, a new 
courthouse, gold control, silver upkeep, and so on. He 
might fume and fuss if he did know all the details, 
but the very hugeness and complexity of national, state, 
and even city tax structures defeat him before he starts 
any really articulate protest. But when John Q. Public 
looks at his local property tax bill, he can see just how 
much his schools are costing him, because it is right 
there in black and white. (It is true that some states 
have other tax arrangements, but in the greater part of 
the country, school taxes are figured as a separate part 
of the local property tax.) So Mr. Public, already fret- 
ting against those taxes which are remote and somewhat 
impersonal, gets his satisfaction by working up a heat 
against the figures which he can see and identify on his 
tax bill. Maybe his property tax is only a minor part 
of his whole yearly tax expenditure. Perhaps that rise 
of two mills in his school tax levy will cost him only a 
dollar or two—but it 7s an increase and he can nail it 
right then and there. 

Now let’s watch Mr. Public go down to the budget 
hearing of the Board of Education. It is a poor com- 
mentary on the democratic form of government to ad- 
mit it, but the fact remains that the average citizen who 
goes to a hearing of this kind generally does so be- 
cause he is dissatisfied. If nothing annoys him, he stays 
at home and plays bridge or listens to the radio and 
leaves community management problems to others. 

Some years ago, Mr. Public’s Board of Education 
planned and built several new school buildings and the 
bond issue was approved in an election. Some of these 
buildings would have done credit to colleges or uni- 
versities. Everyone in town thought they were grand. 
No one worried about the eventual paying-off of the 
debt. John Q. didn’t go to the budget hearings then and 
protest against the piling-up of fixed charges for years 
to come. 

Now comes the new budget and John Q. wants some 
action in the way of reduction so he goes down to the 
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high school auditorium to make his protest in open meet- 
ing. He hears the reading of the items. He knows that 
the bondholders who have advanced money for the 
buildings must be paid their principal and interest. He 
knows that those buildings must be kept up, so he 
makes no protest against repairs and the like. The 
reading of the items continues, and when it is com- 
pleted he realizes that the two places where substantial 
decreases can be made immediately are in teachers’ sal- 
aries and in the so-called “special” services such as 
music education. So, he ups and lashes forth at them. 


© 


I wonder how many teachers, especially music teach- 
ers, have ever been present at an open budget meeting 
of a Board of Education or a City Council? Are we 
sitting back with some kind of naive or even blind faith 
that someone, somewhere, will take care of us and our 
work? Do we think that everyone will eventually agree 
with us that music is a fine thing just because we think 
so? Just how many people will stand up in open meet- 
ing and demand that our services and our programs be 
continued ? 

Is it our duty to make our own pleas before the town 
meeting? Not at all. Our work must be of a far more 
basal nature. It must be accomplished before the citi- 
zens grow up and go to the meetings. Let’s go back to 
John Q. Public for a minute. He’s an average fellow 
and he pays an average tax bill. Just how does he stand 
on music? Well, not so well. When he entered the 
first grade the music teacher promptly found that he 
couldn’t sing a tune so he was assigned to the “redbirds” 
group and didn’t get much opportunity to sing. He had 
to sit in a segregated portion of the class and didn’t 
receive much attention from anyone. Then came the 
elementary and intermediate grades, and the whole busi- 
ness of music was a bore to him. Everyone was always 
finding something which he could not do and no one 
ever bothered to find something which he could do in 
music. In seventh and eighth grade it got worse, and 
when his voice began to change (and he couldn’t read 
the notes) he was virtually banished to the cloakroom. 
In senior high school he didn’t have a chance. The glee 
clubs and the ecclesiastically toned choirs certainly had 
no place for him. The band and the orchestra were out 
of the question. The classes in theory, history of music, 
and appreciation were far too deep for him. All assem- 
bly singing had disappeared from the school years ago. 
So what did the school give him in music? He knows 
the answer and so do you and I. Here he now sits listen- 
ing to a plea for more money for music in the schools. 
Is he favorably impressed by it? Not at all. He re- 
members what school music did not do for him so he 
stands up and very naturally argues against budget ap- 
propriations for it. 

Let no one misconstrue these statements as under- 
valuation of the work of the groups of special ability— 
the glee clubs, the choirs, the bands, the orchestras, the 
theory classes, etc. Through the work of such organi- 
zations we can give really satisfying performances to 
our communities. Through them we can develop the 
interests and powers of our more gifted young people 
who can carry on musical leadership. But we must not 
turn from the problem of the “forgotten” boy or girl. 
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It has been frequently estimated that our music edu- 
cation program deals actively with only about fifteen per 
cent of the pupils on secondary school levels. If this is 
true, our most vulnerable point becomes immediately 
apparent. Just what future support may we rightfully 
expect from the pupils of the other eighty-five per cent? 
Is there any reason to think that “our” fifteen per cent 
portion of active musical students will pay more than 
fifteen per cent of the substantial taxes of the commun- 
ity, that they will assume more than fifteen per cent of 
the dominant positions of leadership in the community, 
or that they will fill more than fifteen per cent of the 
places on the Board of Education? I wonder if more 
than fifteen per cent of the superintendents of schools 
throughout the country can look back with warmth and 
gratitude upon their experiences with music in the 
schools. Putting aside all implications of educational 
ideals for the minute and proceeding on a purely prag- 
matic basis, we must realize that our program is reach- 
ing much too small a part of the school population for 
the future security of our work. 

In this country there are many communities in which 
the music education program is an essential part of the 
life-stream. Should anyone try to upset this work there 
would be a yowl which could be heard many miles 
beyond the city limits. Why? Because someone has 
made music a virile force not only in the lives of a few 
fiddle players, horn tooters, and choir singers, but in 
the lives of thousands of American people who use 
music to the best of their capacities—capacities which 
are truly aesthetic, or more frankly emotional, or recre- 
ational, or just plain “good-time.” 


os 


Someone may now rise to say that we should not be 
so cold-blooded and practical about our music and our 
work ; that we should depend upon the quiet and endur- 
ing qualities of our art; that art is long; that we need 
not fear our future if we can keep our spiritual values 
alive. I don’t like to think of our “selling” music as we 
would sell potatoes, but we must remember that a sane 
and sensible program which will merit the interest and 
support of the “average” people of our communities is 
the most secure basis upon which our superior achieve- 
ments can rest. Unless we provide a broad base of 
widespread and democratic application of our program, 
we are not being true to the ideals of public education 
and are thereby greatly weakening ourselves. 

Have you heard the call, “Where’s Elmer?” Elmer 
is John Q. Public under another name. Elmer is this 
average American fellow about whom I have been talk- 
ing. The American: Legion conventions invented him. 
The 1940 New York World’s Fair took him as a type 
to represent the average fellow from the average com- 
munity. Elmer is really the backbone of the community. 
He may not have been good enough to “make” the choir 
or orchestra or band, but he’s the fellow you and I want 
to see actively and enthusiastically back of our efforts to 
make music a really important and even dominant part 
of our American scene. Without him we cannot do it. 

So, whenever I hear and see any music group from 
kindergarten through college, I always want to yell 
“Where’s Elmer?” 
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Creanve Music Teaching 


WILLIAM S. LARSON 


Chairman, Music Education Department, and Music Psychologist 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 


N RECENT YEARS we have been presented with a num- 

ber of new methods and procedures in school music, 
some of which have been proclaimed at their entry into 
the field of music education as being not only novel but 
also revolutionary in character, with the inference that 
old and hitherto tried and accepted procedures in teach- 
ing school music are outmoded and of doubtful value to 
the degree that they do not conform to these new ideas. 
And in studying some of these new methods, there is a 
chance of being confused or misled in our thinking ; for 
we find that their proponents base claims of validity on 
~lucational thought as propounded by leading educational 
philosophers. The tenets of these philosophers usually 
rest on sound research and have received general rec- 
ognition; and so on the surface, at any rate, one may 
find himself in a precarious position if he has the temer- 
ity to question new music teaching procedures that have 
been predicated on such sound educational doctrine. 

However, a serious study of some of these new meth- 
ods in order to find definite genetic meaning for them 
fails to discover the vital link between the recognized 
underlying educational theories and the applied teaching 
procedures. In other words, one can seriously question 
the interpretations of accepted educational philosophies 
by certain music educators, who are anxious to estab- 
lish new and sometimes bizarre methods of teaching 
school music. It seems that in the short history of 
public school music, attempts quite often have been 
made to adapt from the general educational field new 
theories of education as they have appeared; and there 
has always been the danger that certain music teachers, 
with an eye to getting on a new bandwagon at the 
earliest opportunity, whatever its course, have failed to 
consider seriously its direction, so long as there is 4 
chance to substitute procedures that will allow them to 
divert attention from mediocrity or to avoid facing the 
reality of their present failure to reach recommended 
standards of achievement. One is reminded of the dis- 
appointed miner without adequate preparation and equip- 
ment, who, never being successful, is quick to jump 
frantically from claim to claim upon the merest report 
of rich findings, in the hope that on some occasion he 
may make a rich strike. 

The progressive education movement has not been 
without such devotees in the field of music; in fact, 
some of our adventurous colleagues to whom I have re- 
ferred have been the first to climb aboard the Progres- 
sive Special, and among the peculiar devotions of some 
of these has been the teaching of creative music. On 
the other hand, there have been others, with a propensity 
for clearer thinking, who more patiently—and, quite 
naturally, more thoroughly—have directed their ener- 
gies to a rational and logical adaptation of modern edu- 
cational theory. Some of these have contributed most 
valuably to an understanding of the teaching of creative 
music, and to them great credit is due for clearing up 
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startling misconceptions that were originally promul- 
gated by shallow converts of the new education. 

Unfortunately, however, a new school of thought is 
known generally by the work of all who represent it, 
and in creative music there have been differences in 
point of view which have caused considerable contro- 
versy and criticism. As a background for discussing the 
subject, it may be of advantage first to review the prin- 
ciples, aims, and objectives of the new education, with 
which, I realize, most readers of this article are familiar ; 
and then to raise certain questions on various special 
aspects of creative music which have been responsible 
for much of the misunderstanding. Of course, it hardly 
need be mentioned that this discussion is not intended to 
discredit valuable work being done, but rather it is given 
in the hope that a frank presentation will more sharply 
focus attention on certain types of creative music teach- 
ing which seem to need clarification and re-evaluation. 

The general principles of the new education are not 
complex or ambiguous. We have accepted the idea that 
education is life, not merely preparation for living; we 
at least concede the desirability of acknowledging and 
providing for individual differences; we recognize the 
principles of learning by doing, of proceeding from the 
whole to its parts, from the known to the unknown, and 
from the simple to the complex. And in accepting such 
principles, we naturally have correlative objectives in 
education. Variously stated, we aim to provide for the 
enrichment of life, to realize complete living, to insure 
continued mental growth, to develop fully the individ- 
ual’s potential powers. Furthermore, we plan our course 
and adjust our procedures in education to recommended 
criteria of accomplishment; in so doing, teachers of 
various subjects, music included, attempt to prove the 
value of their subject in the curriculum by showing how 
it contributes to certain standards such as physical well- 
being, civic, social, and moral aims, recreational and 
aesthetic participation and appreciation, and vocational 
preparation. 

In adapting its procedures and techniques to such 
aims, the modern school allows for an active, expressive 
learning process which is based on performance, experi- 
mentation, construction, actual application and accom- 
plishment, rather than on the passive acceptance of ideas 
of others. It stresses freedom and spontaneity in think- 
ing, and places a premium on originality and creative 
endeavor as opposed to standardized disciplines. It em- 
phasizes the values to be derived from gaining objective 
evidence, from acquiring the tools of learning and broad 
techniques, from increasing knowledge by meaningful 
insights and concepts, as opposed to the mere acquisi- 
tion of facts. It considers the integrated values of the 
total learning situation, and disfavors the compartmental- 
ized plan of small units of subject matter. It rates the 
progress of the individual by comparative methods, 
rather than by competitive ability to retain abstract facts. 
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[t allows for an organizaiion of subject matter in a way 
that appeals to the individual, usually relating it to some 
immediate or future interest. It also permits him to 
have a part in the selection and planning of his study; 
in place of taking arbitrary and regularly scheduled as- 
signments of small, unrelated units on various subjects 
from the teacher, who later, in the role of a specialist, 
feels it his duty and, in turn, is expected, to furnish the 
pedantically authorized interpretation and evaluation of 
points in the lesson. But in the new education the 
teacher’s task is one of serving as a well-qualified guide, 
as opposed to that of being the centralized and vested 
authority of learning. Throughout this summary it can 
readily be seen that emphasis is placed on student activ- 
ity, and on the values thereby accruing to the individual 
through this activity. 

The special point of siguificance is that this activity 
may be either creative or re-creative. In the field of 
music, it is not confined to original work such as mel- 
ody-writing—although the term “creative,” considered 
by many to be an unfortunate choice, gives to some 
such an impression—but in a broader way it includes 
participation in the performance and appreciation of 
music as well. It is in this broader sense, therefore, 
that we prefer to consider the term, “creative music.” 
Such activity is based on the native capacity for auditory 
and motor imagery. Few psychologists consider this 
innate faculty to be capable of development in power, 
but it can be exercised in such a way as to increase its 
productivity to a maximum or near-maximum level. Of 
special significance is the fact that its effectiveness will 
be the greater for the richness of sensory experience, 
which basically becomes the individual’s stock-in-trade ; 
for it is a keen and vital experience that provides mate- 
rials for later creative work through combinations and 
recombinations of such materials in the imaginative 
process. To this end, for the benefit of the child’s best 
musical development through an active, creative, mu- 
sical experience, he should be surrounded by a rich and 
suitable musical environment, and be active in it. Such, 
in brief, in my opinion, is a tenable basis for creative 
music, and a justification for its serious consideration 
in the teaching of school music. 

Let us now consider to what extent creative music 
adheres to such concepts. As previously indicated in the 
introductory paragraphs, various proponents of creative 
music differ considerably in their interpretations. To 
some, creative music represents a plan for teaching 
school music which conforms in a broad, general way to 
the principles outlined in previous paragraphs. To others, 
it is based on peculiar procedures which frequently 
overemphasize some particular principle associated with 
the progressive movement. In my opinion, a basis of 
discrimination can herein be found. To the former, 
creative music means a general educational philosophy; 
to the latter, an emphasis on some particular activity. 
The former accept an eclectic psychological point of 
view and adopt into teaching methods the results of 
psychological experimentation as soon as values are rea- 
sonably substantiated; the latter often represent a pe- 
culiar and sometimes exaggerated interpretation of some 
special psychological theory, which, even if logically de- 
duced, when adapted into practice involves elements in- 
consistent with other recognized principles that are of 
at least equal importance. 
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Unfortunately, some innovaturs were quick to claim 
that their particular plan for teaching music logically 
represents the new education. However, several differ- 
ent but equally attractive plans have appeared, each pur- 
porting to realize the same aims. Many thinking music 
educators, although progressive in attitude, could not 
see the desirability of suddenly discarding their tried 
methods in favor of some radically new approach, even 
though they might subscribe to general principles which 
the new methods claimed to represent. Rather, they con- 
sidered it wiser to be alert, to modify their methods, and 
to incorporate gradually new procedures that indicated 
improvement and added effectiveness in the teaching of 
music in their schools as new experimentation justified 
such changes. 

Within the scope of a short paper, it is not possible 
to treat in detail the various aspects of creative music 
to which general reference has been made. Rather, it 
seems more expedient to form a few questions that 
may indicate certain activities which by some have been 
unduly stressed and which represent deviations from the 
broad, general approach previously outlined. These ques- 
tions are raised in the light of a limited allotment of 
time for music in the school curriculum, which music 
teachers universally regret. These questions are also 
framed with regard to the claims that creative music 
offers the flexibility of method demanded by individual 
differences; while in reality, general procedures are 
usually recommended without much regard for the 
strengths and weaknesses in the inherent musical make- 
up of the individual student. And, while fully recogniz- 
ing that there may be intrinsic values in the following 
activities under certain conditions and with certain 
groups, one must bear in mind the practical problems 
faced in schools which schedule definite weekly periods 
of music instruction. It should be realized that these 
questions need not necessarily be answered wholly one 
way or the other. They are presented primarily for 
consideration in the light of the preceding discussion. 
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(1) Do we consider the time of the music period 
profitably spent in making crude instruments? As an 
integrated experience, might not this more logically be 
done in time alloted to manual arts? As an interest- 
gaining device, might not a similar amount of time, spent 
in performing and listening to the best musical literature, 
be of greater importance in providing an interest in and 
a desire for good music? 

(2) Do we consider the time of the general music 
period profitably spent in isolated activities which pur- 
port to develop rhythm? Is it not better to consider a 
motor theory of rhythm which is inherent and incipient, 
and which is as much in evidence in a music activity in 
the classroom as in an isolated activity which requires 
bodily movements? If it has value, is not the physical 
education class or special rhythm class a better place 
for it? 

(3) Is the general music class the place for the crea- 
tion of original music? Is it reasonable to expect a large 
percentage of students who are unable to do independent 
music work in sight singing and other forms of class 
activity, to have.a musical ability that can contribute 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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Popular Music n the Vocal Program 


EMERSON S. VAN CLEAVE 


Music Department, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale 


B hee WwoRD popular has been conveniently, although 
somewhat vaguely, used for a long time in refer- 
ence to a certain style of music. For example, Stephen 
Collins Foster’s Camptown Races and Oh! Susanna 
were popular songs of their day. In this discussion of 
popular music, I shall refer to another and current 
form, originating in tin-pan alley, the musical comedies 
and the talking pictures. These songs make up the 
bulk of the dance band tunes and usually have senti- 
mental or nonsense lyrics. With this understanding of 
the material involved, I shall proceed to the discussion 
of the use of popular music in the high school vocal 
program. 

The first consideration facing the teacher in the use 
of popular music is the attitude of the community. This 
may vary greatly in different sections of the country, 
and usually falls into three distinct viewpoints. 

In some communities its use is frowned upon with 
definite disapproval. In one county of a midwestern 
state where I was supervisor for a year, certain organi- 
zations outside the school used their influence on school 
administrators to prevent the use of popular music in 
any school program. Even the dancing in operettas was 
barred. In this situation there is little a teacher can do 
but follow the wishes of the patrons. 

The second reaction of community attitude is that of 
preference for popular music. They almost demand 
this type of music and fail to support or appreciate any 
attempts at more serious works. This situation will be 
discussed further in the paragraph on favorable factors 
of popular music in the school program. 

The third attitude is that of indifference, and it is 
probably the most hopeful of the three situations from 
a teacher’s standpoint. Why? Because it leaves him 
wholly free to teach and to influence for the good with- 
out having to be governed by prejudices and narrow 
views. He has a clear path before him to use wisely 
and most fruitfully. In communities where patrons re- 
ceive almost any kind of music offering (provided it is 
not too long) the teacher has an opportunity to do some 
real educational pioneering. 

The next factor which enters into the problem is the 
attitude of the students. In some cases this attitude 
parallels that of their parents, in demanding popular 
music and in failing to make anything but feeble and 
halfhearted attempts at music of a higher standard. 
Suggestions for remedial measures in-this setup will 
also be brought forward later. 

It is fortunate in other instances that students in the 
music courses do not expect popular music in the pro- 
gram. They may indulge in an informal gathering 
about the piano during off hours, but this is the extent 
of their activities along the line of popular songs. 
Usually there is no problem involved under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Lastly, another very satisfactory condition is found 
where the students’ attitude toward popular music is 
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favorable through a use of such songs as novelties in a 
chorus program made up of a majority of serious choral 
works. Here again I believe we have a rather rational 
handling of the problem, as I will show a little later on. 

Since the subject of criticism pro or con is popular 
music, let us look at it from an analytical standpoint. 
Surely it is not good, or bad, or mediocre simply be- 
cause someone says it is. I shall first try to point out 
some of the undesirable qualities of popular music. 

The primary problem which the director faces is the 
same one which so often worries the radio broaé- 
casters—the fact that many times the lyrics are not only 
unsuitable but actually objectionable. There are out- 
right references and double meanings (disguised as 
they may be) which are not considered as contributing 
to the stability of the adolescent mind. Only a casual 
examination of a few of our popular songs will reveal 
some of these examples. Probably this undesirable 
quality of lyrics is the most objectionable feature of 
popular music from the standpoint of school use. 

After considering the lyrics, let us look at the music. 
In a majority of cases the melodies are stereotyped pat- 
terns, many with only slight variations of the hit tune 
of a few months before. Moreover, these tunes and 
rhythms appeal almost exclusively to the feet, seldom 
the head. Furthermore, they do not wear well. It is 
only too evident that the life of most popular tunes is 
short, due, undoubtedly, to their simple and elementary 
melodic lines, crazy accents, and to their obvious modu- 
lations and cadences. 

Now, let us consider some of the unfavorable aspects 
which present themselves to the music director when he 
attempts to use popular music in his chorus, glee club, 
quartet, or trio groups. In the first place, few arrange- 
ments are obtainable. This necessitates writing his own. 
Such arranging requires considerable experience and 
skill and may or may not work out successfully. 

Secondly, popular songs do not go over with the 
audience unless effectively arranged. Remember, the 
more primitive or elemental the melody, the more neces- 
sary it is to dress it up attractively. Furthermore, really 
good arrangements are usually not so easy to sing and 
many times the tune has become very stale and, to wit, 
“unpopular,” by the time it has been mastered by the 
group. 

Another unfavorable factor is that popular music, 
even at its best, simply does not present sufficient mate- 
rial for serious study. It most certainly limits the stu- 
dents’ musical experience. 

The last and, what I believe to be one of the most 
dangerous of the unfavorable factors, is the possible 
lack of stability in the music group itself, 7. e., a mixed 
chorus. This high school group may not be strong 
enough musically to resist a desire for much popular 
music. They may not have developed through familiar- 
ity and experience enough solid enjoyment as well as 
proficiency in the better types of music. Introducing a 
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popular song to this group may ruin the general musical 
morale, create dissatisfaction and cause students to be- 
come addicted to its use. 

Now that we have disposed of some of the weaker 
qualities of popular songs, let us see what we can find 
in favor of them. When any of my friends, or students 
in my music appreciation classes here at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University ask me what I think of “jazz” 
or the merit of popular songs, I always answer them in 
this way: “I believe that popular songs make up the 
comic page of the public’s musical newspaper. Many 
of us do spend a little time reading this section of the 
daily newspaper and often find a few moments of gen- 
uine fun and enjoyment in so doing. Who can truth- 
fully say that it does not have a place in our reading 
time? If we look at it this way, can’t we make the same 
comparison of the literature we read? I do not feel 
that I should deny myself the pleasure of reading Mark 
Twain’s ‘Jumping Frog’ story simply because it is far 
below the intellectual standard of, say, Carlyle’s History 
of the French Revolution or Shakespeare’s Hamlet. If 
we can listen to popular music with this same concep- 
tion of relative values, then I maintain that the better 
type of popular music does have a place in our musical 
experience.” 

Another truth in favor of popular music is that it 
sometimes takes the form of a modern folk song and 
adequately replaces some of the old nonsense songs of a 
generation or two ago. Again, at times, it also expresses 
rather well some worth-while sentiment, without becom- 
ing maudlin or cheap. I have found quite a number of 
popular pieces which I believe to be worth while from 
the standpoint of word content as well as presenting 
very acceptable melodies.* 

There are, I believe, at least three definite reasons or 
justifications for the use of popular music. First, it 
may serve advantageously as material for relaxation 
from concentrated efforts on serious music. Second, it 





may be used to “wean over” both the chorus members 


and the student body to better music. The music direc- 
tor is then meeting the popular demand halfway. It 
tends to dispel the students’ idea of intolerance on the 
part of the music teacher. We need to develop this 
idea of tolerance and fair play on both sides of this 
question. Third, by recognizing the fact that the public 
is forced to listen to a great deal of popular music these 
days, its proper use in the school may be a means of 
helping students to discriminate between the better type 
and the outright trash. 

Most of us enjoy sweet things, such as pie, cake, 
candy, and ice cream. As light refreshment or dessert 
they are all very good. They give variety and even add 
balance to our diet. But as an exclusive article in that 
diet, they become injurious, if not distasteful. The 
same, I believe, can be said of popular music in the 
high school vocal program. It is a matter of good taste, 
of judgment and moderation on the part of the music 
instructor. Popular music is a medium, which, if 
judiciously used, may add some enjoyment as well as 
advancement to the student along his musical journey. 

Personally, I am glad I have not been denied the 
pleasure of hearing the tunes from Showboat, Bitter- 
sweet, or The Wizard of Oz, and I sincerely hope that 
I continue to hear with reverence and some understand- 
ing such works as the Cesar Franck D Minor or the 
Brahms First Symphony. 


1The following is a very incomplete list of popular songs which 
are suggested as suitable for high school use, from the standpoint of 
word content, and which present very acceptable melodies. A few 
of these have already been arranged for high school choruses, 
although I have not made a thorough investigation as to the matter 
of existing arrangements. ‘Indian Love Call,” from Rose Marie, by 
Rudolph Friml; “My Heart Stood Still,” from The Connecticut 
Yankee, by Rogers and Hart; “I’ll See You Again,’ from Bitter- 
sweet, by Noel Coward; “Bidin’ My Time,” from Girl Crazy, by 
George and Ira Gershwin; “Stardust,” by Hoagie Carmichael; 
“Night and Day,” from The Gay Divorcee, by Cole Porter; ‘‘Tea for 
Two,” from No, No, Nanette, by Vincent Youmans; “All the Things 
You Are,” from Very Warm for May, by Jerome Kern; “Among 
My Souvenirs,” by Leslie-Nicholls; “Easter Parade,” from As 
Thousands Cheer, by Irving Berlin. 


Music Teachers National Association 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, DECEMBER 28-30, 1940 


HE Sixty-second Annual Convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association (Annual Meeting of the 63rd year) will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, with Hotel Statler as headquarters. 
\ preview of the program recently issued by President Warren 
D. Allen divulges a series of convention features which should 
insure continuation of the keen interest and large attendance 
records which have marked recent M.T.N.A. conventions. 
While the formal opening is scheduled for Sunday morning, 
December 28, important pre-convention events are scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon and evening. Among them is a concert by 
the Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra, Karl Grossman, Con- 
ductor. The events scheduled for Sunday will be of a nature 
suitable for the day, the general theme being “Music in a Time 
of Crisis.” The Sunday evening program will be provided by 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Rodzinski, Conductor. 
In the preliminary outline of the program for the remainder 
of the three-day session are included contributions by Igor 
Stravinsky, Paul Hindemith, Alec Templeton, Gustave Reese, 
Paul Henry Land, Alfred Einstein, Curt Sachs, Arthur Loesser, 
Beryl Rubinstein (who will give a two-piano program and 
answer questions about two-piano literature and practice), Homer 
Mowe, June Waybright, Carleton Sprague Smith (who will 
report on his good-will tour to South America), Raymond H. 
Wheeler, E. Thayer Gaston, Max Schoen, Harold Spivacke, 
Charles Louis Seeger (who will have charge of the program on 
American Folk Music), Theodore Finney, Fowler Smith, Ru- 
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dolph Ganz, Glen Haydon, David Mattern, W. Otto Miessner, 
Philip Greeley Clapp, Russell V. Morgan, Edwin J. Stringham, 
Carleton Bullis, Raymond Kendall, Arthur Shepherd. 

Among the distinguished musical organizations which are in- 
vited to appear are the Heinz Choir from Pittsburgh, and the 
Walden String Quartet. 

In addition to the subjects to be treated in the various forums 
on instrumental and vocal music, a wide range of topics will be 
presented, such as “College and University Music,” “The Re- 
lationship of the Private Teachers and Public School Teachers,” 
“Visual Aids in Music Teaching,” “American Folk Music,” 
“New Inventions in the Field of Musical Instruments,” “Func- 
tional Music,” and various musicological subjects. 

Meeting jointly with the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion will be the American Musicological Society, and the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. Phi Mu Alpha 
Fraternity and Sinphonia will also convene in Cleveland at the 
same time. The Ohio Music Teachers Association and other 
organizations of the state and of the Cleveland area will have 
an important part in the convention, as will the affiliated state 
and local associations from the entire country. 

Detailed information will be released in the fall issue of the 
M.T.N.A. Bulletin, copy of which may be obtained from Editor 
Theodore Finney, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
or from Secretary D. M. Swarthout, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence. 
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Prerequisites to Violin Class Teaching 


DAVID MATTERN 
Professor of Music Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


AN THE OUTSET, let me make it clear that I have 
nothing new or original to present. The pedagogy 
back of this is not even “old wine in new bottles,” but 
it is as time-tested as a good old wine. If any of you 
are expecting an ultra-progressive educational cocktail, 
you may find this serving rather flat to your taste. I am 
asked to deal with the problem of violin class instruction 
up to the point where the student is given a book and 
some notes to play. 

The prerequisites to successful violin class teaching 
could be listed in brief, as first, a skilled and under- 
standing teacher; second, a musically intelligent pupil ; 
and third, a decent instrument. 

The teacher will presumably have access to, and make 
use of case histories of the prospective pupils. He will 
take into account their I. Q.’s, and their general ap- 
plication, as shown in their scholarship records. He 
will determine the number of pupils he wishes to admit 
to a class, and limit this number in accordance with the 
grade and the pupils’ intelligence as shown by tests. 
Most of us believe that the testing program should have 
general prognostic and placement value only. T. P. 
Giddings pointed out years ago that the factor of “old- 
fashioned gumption” is not to be disregarded. We have 
learned that attention and interest are to be considered 
in evaluating the results of tests; also, that results are 
more accurate when the student does not realize that he 
is being tested but is led to take it all as a game. Fre- 
quent periodic retesting prevents a finality of judgment, 
and allows for elastic regrading without which there can 
be no justification for class instruction. Pigeonholing 
pupils for a semester in the same class, giving no op- 
portunity for the “cream” to rise to the top, has no 
educational defense to my mind. 
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Having selected the class, it has been my experience 
in the fourth and fifth grades that daily supervised 
practice brings surest results. Where this is possible, I 
believe that it is better to have students leave their in- 
struments at the school, often for several months, until 
they can develop enough skill to be entrusted with home 
practice. 

I have found that really musical children fail and be- 
come quickly discouraged when they have instruments 
with poor tone and in wretched condition. Given a good 
instrument, the teacher must insist on the proper size, 
check on cracks, the position of the sound post, height 
of bridge, bridge adjustment, and the proper thickness 
and fitting of the feet of the bridge. He should recom- 
mend a flat, comfortable chin rest, and a properly ad- 
justed tailpiece. The’shoulder rest should be used only 
if actually needed. I cannot recommend the convex 
type. It makes the violin roll about, and feels like a 
hard-boiled egg under the chin. Personally, I agree with 
Leopold Auer and Max Fischel that most students, if 
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they are taught to hold their violins properly in front, 
on the collarbone, and without the tone-killing shoulder 
rest, will have a free left hand, because the violin is 
secure, comfortable and needs no support from the left 
hand. 

Attention, of course, must be given to grooves in the 
fingerboard, false strings, the untunable wire strings 
wound on wire, bow-screws, bow grips, pegs, and the 
condition of the bow hair. A teacher’s checklist of 
needed repairs and accessories, given by the pupil to an 
approved repairman, will save the teacher’s time. If 
the teacher must be a repairman, he should not take 
the time from his teaching periods. 

A teacher who has contacted parents personally, and 
has won their cooperation as well as that of teachers 
and principal, has an indispensable asset. If he can 
really play well, and frequently does play for the stu- 
dents, he has still another. When the class arrives, D 
strings are tuned; pupils later sing from do to sol, and 
find D and A on the piano; bows are measured for 
length, and a chalk mark placed to show how far to- 
ward the point the student should draw in case his bow 
is too long. Since drawing the whole bow involves a 
complicated process, I believe with Sevcik and other 
authorities that a mastery of the middle third of the 
bow should come first. This avoids the complications of 
wrist and upper arm involved in drawing the whole bow. 
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Following out our policy of learning one thing at a 
time, I have found that a paper mute over the strings 
and a mirror in which to see the bow and violin posi- 
tions are time-savers in preparation for drawing a mu- 
sical tone. They free the teacher, allowing him an op- 
portunity to give to each pupil the necessary individual 
attention. Then there is the reward for the little player 
who first draws a straight bow—his mute is removed 
and he plays a real tone on his violin. 

The pupil plays on count 1, and rests on counts 2, 3 
and 4. Thus he has time to adjust the position of his 
bow and to prepare for an attack on the next first count. 
The teacher moves about from pupil to pupil and per- 
sonally shapes the fingers to the stick and releases the 
tension caused by thumbs that are forced out or in too 
much. Later may come the refinements of placement of 
each individual finger on the bow, the pencil drill, etc. 
But let us make haste slowly; one thing at a time! The 
press, release, pull as on a rope, equalization of strength 
of tone in the up and down bow, and the crisp enuncia- 
tion of tonal attack will each have to await a later patient 
development. 

Oftentimes teachers defeat their own purpose by too 
much earnestness and dogged persistence, forgetting 
that young children have a short interest span and that 
for a beginner, holding a violin is fatiguing. During the 
rest period, relaxing exercises, rhythmic games, and a 
blackboard representation of the tones played will give 
variety to the lesson. 
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Proceeding in our oral preparation for later note- 
reading, we turn our attention to the left hand. With 
instruments held mandolin style, the class may march 
and pluck D, while the teacher plays a rhythmic tune 
in four-four time on the piano. “If we call this tone D, 
can anyone tell us the letter name of the next higher 
tone?” Usually some youngster can. Here again is the 
good old principle of drawing all information possible 
from the class. Trial and error procedure is excellent 
if supervised. Pupils must learn for themselves how to 
play in tune, but under constant guidance in order to 
guard against the stamping in of wrong habits and 
faulty hearing. To this end, I believe that the violin 
teacher should use the piano sparingly, striking tones as 
a check only after the pupil has played them, rather than 
playing constantly with the class on either his own violin 
or on the piano. The harmonic background of piano 
accompaniment should be added as the culminating point 
of the lesson. 

> 


Time does not permit me to go into detail regarding 
preliminary rote approaches, and the careful building up 
of a sense of tonality through the oral dictation of dia- 
tonic intervals and prepared skips. It certainly needs no 
argument to prove the soundness of a procedure which 
has always been fundamental in our grade school vocal 
work. Vocal and instrumental people are at last learn- 
ing much from each other, but few violin class teachers 
take the trouble to build upon a solid rote foundation. 
More often they confront and confound the little be- 
ginner at once with the combined problems of left hand, 
right hand, and note reading from the book. Is it any 
wonder that so many little fiddlers who started with 
high hopes have become discouraged, and conditioned 
against the violin? The king of instruments is becoming 
almost obsolete over large areas of the country. It is 
true that band instruments have a tremendous appeal, 
and can be played passably well in a shorter time than 
the violin, but we should not use this argument as an 
excuse for our own shortcomings. 

Many of us have been fooled in thinking that familiar 
folk tunes in a book are being actually read by the little 
beginner, when he is really playing them by ear. Check- 
ing his sight reading by pointing to skips in a scale 
written on the board will usually prove this. 

Guy Maier, noted concert pianist and teacher, believes 
in deferring the actual reading of notes in order to per- 
mit the pupil to give his individual attention to the 
highly complex physical codrdinations, tone quality, and 
intonation. He states that “the business of reading notes 
from the staff, and playing them simultaneously is such 


Music and American Youth 
Broadcasts 


4 The seventh season of weekly radio programs spon- 
sored by the Music Educators National Conference in 
coéperation with the National Broadcasting Company 
will open Sunday, November 3, at 10:30 a.m., Central 
Standard Time—NBC Red Network and associated sta- 
tions. The committee solicits comments and suggestions 
regarding these programs from everyone interested in 
music education. Address: Music and American Youth 
Committee, care of M.E.N.C., 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 
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a complicated process that no beginner ought to be ex- 
pected to perform it. The ear should be the first avenue 
of approach. The beginner reading music is too much 
occupied to hear what he is doing, hence there is no 
attention left to use for the development of a sense of 
musical discrimination. In practically every case, stu- 
dents make much better readers when taught through 


the rote approach.” In my experience, I find that I 
must agree with Mr. Maier. 


© 


Those who succeed in violin class work must indeed 
be superior teachers who sense that class procedure is 
an intensely specialized one. They realize that visualiza- 
tion aids auralization, and attack the mechanical and 
tactile problems of fingering through marking the fin- 
gerboards with a pencil until the spatial adjustments of 
the left hand fingers can check with a developing sense 
of intonation. With violins held in mandolin position 
for a lesson or two, students can see the approximate 
spacing and adjust their fingers to match the tones they 
sing as they pluck the strings. This can be followed by 
bringing the violin to playing position, and playing 
phrases pizzicato which are dictated by the teacher at 
the piano. These phrases are joined together later to 
make a tune. And the tune, sung and played, is now 
ready for the bow. Then comes the “picture” of the 
phrase or tune on the board, linking the rote playing 
with the written representation as soon as the child is 
ready for it. Now is the time for the fun of “pointer 
tunes.” A child loves to play “teacher” and point out 
familiar or original tunes from a blackboard scale, while 
the others play and sing. By this means they learn to 
hear what they see, and see what they hear. 

If flash cards and boardwork are helpful in general 
reading, and in vocal classes, why not use them to de- 
velop reading ability in instrumental classes? We do 
not spell out every letter in reading and understanding a 
phrase like “Sadie is a lady,” but we often encourage 
our students to be note-spellers instead of music readers. 
And do we give instrumentalists the same opportunity 
for silent reading before playing that is common prac- 
tice in vocal classes? De we take time to stress each 
new tone as it is added? Most of our instrumental 
texts race along so rapidly from one problem to another 
that it is necessary for the teacher to supply much sup- 
plementary tonal and technical material. 

Other procedures which cannot be fully described 
here include drills in percussion of the left hand fingers, 
bow arm levels, individualized teaching (each pupil in 
turn playing with the bow while the class plays pizzicato 
with him), development of the wrist through the creep- 
ing bow, the problems of the upper arm in lower-half 
bow study, the equalizing of tonal strength in changing 
at the point of the bow, smooth slurring and its relation 
to the part of the bow where transfer is made from one 
string to another, checking devices for aiding intonation 
study, and the early development of the fourth finger 
and its advantage in an early building of tonality in all 
keys. Creative activities such as “musical conversa- 
tions” open up fascinating fields for exploration. 

Of course, it is not expected that all of these skills 
should be developed through rote playing alone, but the 
approach to these problems is also facilitated, I believe, 
through an introduction by rote. The instruction book, 
with its tunes, is then confidently welcomed. 
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Whose Songsand Whose Language? 


PAUL W. MATHEWS 
Supervisor of Music, Lexington (Ky.) Public Schools 


Mx OF US who visit many classrooms during the 
course of our work find that there are some rooms 
which we especially like to visit ; the children may seem 
bright and alert, the room particularly attractive, teacher 
and students may be attaining that goal which should be 
the goal of us all—real joy in their music. 

One of the classrooms which I enjoy visiting is a 
certain sixth grade room. Each time I go there the 
children have something which they want me to see or 
to hear or to talk about: one day it may be a new song 
which they have written; another time they want to 
show me how well they sing some familiar song. One 
of my visits was the morning after Richard Crooks had 
sung in our city and two of the children in the room had 
heard him, so this morning the teacher had asked them 
to tell about the concert. 

Margaret thought Mr. Crooks had sung beautifully, 
as indeed he had. Kenneth had liked it also, but he had 
a question which was as yet unanswered; he wanted to 
know why Mr. Crooks had sung so many songs which 
were not in English. I gave him several reasons, the 
usual answers, you know: the difficulty of securing ar- 
tistic translations, the fine blend of words and music 
found in the greatest songs, the peculiar suitability of 
certain musical phrases and the words ‘which go with 
them. But the boy was unsatisfied. “What’s the use of 
having words if you can’t understand them?” he wanted 
to know. 

Quite frankly, I don’t know the answer. In fact, I 
am becoming more and more convinced that there is no 
answer. I believe, however, that the real solution lies 
in something quite definite. The sooner we music edu- 
cators throw overboard some of the hidebound ideas 
which constrict our teaching, the faster we shall proceed 
along the road which leads to a greater love and under- 
standing of music in our country. 

Imagine the storm of protest we would stir up among 
certain singers and voice teachers if we vigorously be- 
gan to sponsor a movement to urge that all singing be 
in our own language. And imagine, also, the reaction of 
hundreds of thousands of music lovers who would 
really begin to understand the meaning of some of the 
loveliest songs of all time. 

For those of us who sing, translations can never 
really take the place of the original versions of many of 
the great art songs. You and I would much prefer to 
sing them in the original, perhaps, for our own pleasure. 
But in the final analysis, all arguments for the original 
versions bring us back to the question asked by the sixth 
grade boy: “What’s the use of having words if you 
can’t understand them ?” 

Let us consider reasons which are sometimes offered 
for our custom of singing in the original language. 
First, and most nearly valid, is the fact that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure translations which do jus- 
tice to the original intent of the author, and which, at 
the same time, will fit the music. That is certainly true ; 
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it is exceedingly difficult. Let me not minimize that 
point. Song translation is not work for mere hack writ- 
ers. It is work worthy of the best efforts of a fine poet. 
But even that is not enough; the translator must not 
only be a poet, he must also be at home with songs and 
song literature. He must, indeed, be able to change the 
original words into worthy poetry of our own language 
which will fit the music of the song. 

If there is sufficient demand for good translations, 
they will gradually be produced. They will still be only 
good translations, not perfect translations, but they will 
convey to the listener much more of the intent of the 
author and the composer than if the listener could not 
understand a single word. 

At some concerts we are given translations, in printed 
form, which we may read (if the house lights are on) 
while the singer is singing. But even then, we have 
only the general idea; we are not allowed the pleasure 
of realizing, as the song progresses, just how the com- 
poser illuminates each thought, each idea. Hardly the 
most ardent advocate of singing in the original would 
fail to admit, I believe, that some translations are ade- 
quate. If some are adequate, why not begin by singing 
some of the classics in English, and let the practice grow 
from there? The change in practice would be bound to 
take time ; none of us would dare hope that it be accom- 
plished quickly. 

It is often stated that certain words, and only those 
words, will fit a particular musical phrase which seems 
perfectly made for those words; that certain vowel and 
consonant sounds seem made for the music which goes 
with them. That may be true, but it still fails to answer 
the question “What’s the use of having words if you 
can’t understand them ?” 

Finally, it is sometimes said that the English language 
is unbeautiful and unsingable. I know no answer but 
to say that the statement is incorrect. There may be 
other languages better suited for song. It might with 
logic be argued that the Italian language, with its pre- 
dominance of vowel sounds, flows along so that it is 
particularly suited to song. But often the same persons 
who object to the difficulty of singing in English will 
sing in German without a murmur. 

At the close of a recent concert of American songs 
in New York City, John Charles Thomas was quoted 
as saying: “I am once more convinced that the mother 
tongue is not so bad. Some of us have been fostering 
the idea of songs in English. From today on, there are 
going to be at least two-thirds on every program that 
I sing.” Unless Mr. Thomas changes his mind, this 
seems a promising sign. Since it hardly seems likely 
that Mr. Thomas plans to turn largely to singing Amer- 
ican and English songs, this would seem to imply that 
he expects to use some translations. While younger and 
less well established artists might hesitate to risk such a 
venture, the practice on the part of an established artist 
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Chnistmas in Merrie Old England 


SISTER MARY ST. RUTH, B.V.M. 
Director, School Music Department, Clarke College, Dubuque, lowa 


HRISTMAS HAS COMMEMORATED for twenty centuries 
C the communiqué from the High Command of 
Heaven itself: “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will. For there is born to 
you this day, in the city of David, a Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord.” Broadcast. on the midnight air over 
the hills of Judea 

The First Nowell the angels did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in the fields 
as they lay; 

yet its tidings of great joy were released to all peoples, 
Jew and Gentile. Down the ages those tidings have been 
transmitted across national frontiers, beyond the far- 
flung boundaries of Rome, even to lands then unknown, 
lying in uncharted seas. In subsequent centuries, around 
that event which had announced the pledge of peace 
between God and man, all nations have fashioned their 
loveliest customs and gathered their holiest inheritances. 
In it they have centered small remembered things, un- 
forgettable homey things, traditional lasting things which 
neither the encroachments of time nor the ruthlessness 
of circumstance can destroy. Like the spirit of a people 
which does not die, Christmas with its age-old customs 
is the treasured possession of each of us and all of us 
together—an international inheritance which survives 
the wreckage of war machines and bombing planes. Na- 
tional customs harmonize into a perfect whole around 
it—a concrete illustration of that unity and peace to men 
of good will which the multitude of the heavenly host 
opened to vision on that first Christmas night. 

The significance and beauty ir the meaningful cere- 
monial around the Crib of Bethlehem were evident to 
all who witnessed our program, which reproduced, in a 
camouflaged American setting, “Christmas in Merrie 
Old England.” 

The invitation, similar to the customary proclamation 
of any medieval herald, read: 





God rest ye, merrie gentlemen! 

God rest ye, ladies fair! 

There’s joy and cheer and mirth and fun, 
There’s Christmas in the air. 

So haste ye all ye merrie boys, 

The Yule Log to the firing, 

With zest and shout and gladsome noise 
We'll sing to the heart’s desiring. 


The place was an improvised Hollywood Manor, 
which could be any manor in Merrie Old England. 

The time was Christmas Eve, which could be any 
Christmas eve in Merrie Old England. 


| 
| [AutHor’s Note: This article describes a Christmas | 

program presented by the History and Music Clubs at | 

Clarke College. The medieval atmosphere was created | 

in the college dining hall; characters and guests were | 
| in medieval costume. A commentator carried, by direct | 
| narrative, the history of each major feature as it was 
|  introduced—for example, the Yule Log, the boar’s head, | 

the Christmas pudding, etc. This history has been incor- | 

porated in the article. The boar’s head was prepared | 
| for use by a local butcher; the plum pudding by the | 
| college baker. Members of each club were responsible 
| for details belonging to their respective fields.] 
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The characters, familiar and typical of such in Merrie 
Old England, were, in order of their importance: 
My Lord— 


Bold, brave and doughty, 
Hale, was he, and hearty. 


My Lady— 
Fair, stately, and comely her face, 
She carried herself with courtly grace. 


The Bishop— 
Solemn and slow as bishops be, 
A pious man and kind was he. 


The Jester— 
A wise old fool with bells a-jingle, 
He poked one’s smiles to see them tingle. 


The Cook— 
Butler, pantler, unchallenged his sway, 
O’er kitchen and pans held he right of way. 


The Henchmen— 
Squires and knights most brave were these, 
Of rich blue blood, noblesse oblige! 


The Retainers— 
Sturdy of limb, stout of soul, 
These commoners played their minor role. 


The Carolers— 
Merry masquers swarmed they in, 
Roaring carols with blithesome din. 


The action began when the Lord of Hollywood and 
his Lady Fair at the blast of the horn opened wide the 
manor hall doors. Such a sight! The walls of the large 
dining room, transformed into a medieval mead-hall and 
hung with banners riding the air on silken wings through 
a riot of color; candles with their pointed tips of flame 
playing hide-and-seek with the deepening shadows of 
the twilight ; the long oaken banquet table with its plat- 
ters, goblets, and shakers of salt sparkling in the fire 
and candlegleam ; the old harpist tunefully twanging his 
instrument in the soft warm light of the blazing logs; 
the jester adroitly balancing his holly-tipped stick on the 
index finger, all the while eyeing the entrance with eager 
expectancy. 

At the threshold, guests and carolers waited while the 
Lord of the Manor called the customary greeting: 


God rest ye, merrie gentlemen, 
Let nothing ye dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day. 


To this the carolers responded as they entered with 
the lusty, rollicking tune, Deck the Halls with Holly, 
busily proceeding to put the words of the song into ac- 
tion. 

The carol, as you know, a derivative of cantare (to 
sing) and rola (with joy), comes from the old French 
carole or Italian carola, originally a song sung joyously 
during a ring-dance.. From the first century of the 
Christian era, in commemoration of the announcement 
of Christmas by the angels’ carol, Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo, millions and millions of people around the earth 
have gathered their joy and exultation and heart-stir- 
rings into the Yuletide melodies and welded them into 
an unbroken chain of song. Deck the Halls with Holly 
is one of Merrie Old England’s contributions to the 
world’s Christmas symphony. Rich in local coloring, it 
voices the happiness of simple common folk who, in the 
season to be jolly, made merry in honor of the Prince 
of Peace, upon Whose shoulders rests the government 
of the world. 
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When the last sprig of green had been hung, at the 

injunction of the master, 

Leave your white horses to squire and groom, 

Haste ye and sup in our mead-room, 
the guests of distinction took their places, according to 
the traditional rules of precedence, above the salt. The 
commoners, nothing daunted by the absence of steed 
and groom, found place, as was the ancient custom of 
the land, at the lesser board below the salty line of 
demarcation, and all were content and happy. 

A commotion at the threshold caused the Jester to 
fling wide again the manor hall doors, crying: 

Come, come, ye merrie, merrie boys, 
With shouts and cry and gladsome noise, 
Bring the Yule Log to the firing. 

With friendly scuffle the retainers at the entrance 
pulled and tugged at the knotted Yule Log. Together 
with the Lord himself at the ropes they struggled, but 
never an inch did it yield until the Mistress of the 
Manor laid her hand gently on the brawny arm of her 
husband in symbolic gesture of unity of mind and pur- 
pose. Then, as if by magic, the great log rolled quies- 
cently along to the accompaniment of the traditional 
Yule carol. And why? Because an ancient tradition, as 
old as the land itself, says that all actual and potential 
strength of home and nation rest on the union of in- 
terior forces. What greater solidarity than the united 
front of husband and wife striving together under the 
burden of Christ’s log, the Yule Log? 

According to the centuried ritual, the oaken log with 
its mistletoe trimmings was lighted with a last year’s 
brand. The Yule ceremony is rooted deep in English 
hearts since the days when the Druid priests chose, as 
a symbol of blessing and peace to the home into which 
it was carried, the giant oak or the great white-hearted 
beech which harbored the mistletoe in the forks of its 
branches. Long before men’s minds associated its Yule 
flame with the Light of the World, cradled in Bethlehem 
and manifested by multitudes of angels praising God on 
Judean hills, Druids and people had danced in a ring, 
singing lustily around the blazing trunk. To them the 
Yuletide arrested the descent of the sun chariot into the 
cold and darkness of winter and diverted its wheeling 
way upward and northward toward the summer’s sol- 
stice. They burned the log in remembrance of this 
annual event. But to the Christian, Yule fire was Christ’s 
fire whereby He lighted the corners of the world, and so 
long as the burning log warmed the hearthstone, the 
tenant in Merrie Old England could eat as much as he 
liked at his Lord’s expense, for Jesu’s sake. 

While the flaming tongues leaped and raced along the 
blackened chimneyway, the harpist strummed sweetly 
his Christmas hymn: 

Jesus, Light of all the world, 
O lovely Child of Mary, 


Come with Thy light and love and grace 
And make my heart a holy place. 


Ho! ho! sang the Jester, as he espied the cook at the 
kitchen door, his face as red as the holly berry, his 
apron stiff as the frozen drifts of the winter’s snow. In 
deep and heartsome tune the cook proudly sang to the 
assembled multitude : 


The boar’s head in hand I bear, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 

And I pray you, my masters, be merrie 
Quod estis in convivio. 


The carolers responded: 
Capud apri deferro 
Reddens laud es Domine. 
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Carrying high on a silver platter the boar’s head 
wreathed with holly, an apple in its mouth, the cook 
placed it upon the festal board where it vied in impor- 
tance and grace with the peacock that guarded the pea- 
cock-pie. 

In a quaint old medieval story, the history of the 
boar’s head is chronicled thus: 

St. Stephen, a serving man in Herod’s palace, was 
carrying in a boar’s head on that first Christmas night 
when he saw the star shining over Bethlehem. He 
threw down the dish and walked right up to King 
Herod, “I can serve thee no longer for there is born 
One greater than thou whom I must serve,” said he. 

“Bah!” replied King Herod, for he was very wroth, 
“when it shall come to pass that one is born mightier 
than I, then shall that boar’s head on yonder dish rise 
up and speak.” 

And lo! scarcely had he spoken the words, when sud- 
denly the boar’s head lifted itself and proclaimed aloud, 
“Christ is born.” 

Now in the fulness of time, behold St. Augustine 
came to England, so the story goes, and sorry indeed 
were the days in which he struggled to plant the Cross 
of Christ above the paganism of the land. Once when 
he was close to despair, a disciple of his, wandering in 
a wood near the spot where Oxford now stands, was 
attacked by a wild boar. He had only a Greek book to 
defend himself. This he pushed down the animal’s 
throat, and as you may suspect, the boar choked on the 
book of Greek! That very night the boar’s head was 
served up for dinner. In the near-tragedy the Christian 
missionary read a sign that the influence of the Cross 
would one day dominate the brute forces of paganism 
in the land ; and the time came when Augustine’s words, 
like those of Moses and the prophets in ancient Judea, 
were fulfilled. 

With the cook’s placing of the boar’s head on the 
festal board, pages in velvet jackets and plumed hats 
busied themselves with much serving while the Lord of 
the Manor and his Lady Fair made merry with their 
guests. There was meat in plenty and rolls of bread 
and relishes of all flavors and spices; and all did eat to 
satiety. 

Ho! ho! cried the Jester, in joy and glee, 
The steaming plum pudding, I see! I see. 
The carolers began in perfect rhythm: 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie, 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, “What a good boy am I.” 


Again the cook entered, his face red as the holly berry, 
balancing high on a silver platter the spicy, juicy plum 
pudding agleam with candle-flame. As my Lord Host 
cut the fragrant pudding to serve his guests, he pro- 
claimed with simple, friendly grace: 

See the waxen candles gleaming 

From the savory Christmas pie, 

Angels smiling round it dreaming 

Note the meaning—Christ is nigh. 

Noble people, mark ye well 

What the flaming candles tell— 

Christ, the precious Light from Heaven 

God on Christmas Day hath given. 

Pudding had always been a favorite dessert in Merrie 

Old England, but since the time of simple Jack Horner 
it has held the place of predilection. Now the reason, 


you see, is this: 
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Long ago in Merrie England there lived a man by the 
name of Jack Horner. He was handy man and mes- 
senger for the monks of one of the great Benedictine 
abbeys which St. Augustine and his successors had 
established. Now it happened that this very abbey was 
coveted by the king, and forthwith the royal summons 
came to the abbot to surrender the deed to the property 
not later than Christmas day. According to the royal 
decree, the document was to be baked in a pie for 
security's sake, and borne by trusted messenger to the 
palace. The abbot, when he could delay no longer, 
finally acquiesced and summoned Jack Horner, his 
handy man, to carry the pie-encrusted deed to the king. 
Jack Horner set forth, carefully carrying the pie in his 
sack, little dreaming that its contents were other than 
the customary plums. Now it seems that the journey 
was long and Jack was hungry, so he sat himself down 
at a crossroads to contemplate his inner promptings. 
Hunger and temptation triumphed. Into the heart of 
the pie went his thumb—just to sample one plum—but 
alas! out it came attached to a closely written document. 
Poor Jack Horner! How could he get the parchment 
back in again? Being of a practical turn of mind he 
readjusted the pie, minus the document which he placed 
in the inner pocket of his smock, and resumed his 
journey. Great was the anger of His Majesty the King 
when he received from the Lord Abbot a pie with no 
deed inside. 

\s you may well guess, the innocent abbot paid the 
penalty, but years later a descendant of the guilty Jack 
Horner, in sorting some worn clothing, discovered in 
the inner pocket of an old smock an official looking 
manuscript. With ii the monks re-established their claim 
to the abbey lands, and to the end of their lives breathed 
a daily prayer for Jack Horner! 

A final ceremony, and the Christmas festivities at 
Hollywood Manor were done. The host, beckoning his 
trusted servant, called for the wassail bowl. Before 
the guests departed they would drink with him the 
wassail pledge, one of the quaintest and oldest customs 
in a land of quaint old customs. Wassail is a delicious, but 
powerful and highly indigestible drink of ale, nutmeg, 
sugar, wafers, and roasted apples called ‘“‘Lamb’s wool.” 
In the Anglo-Saxon tongue, “wassail” is made up of 
two words, “Wes” and “hael,” which mean good health 
or good cheer; hence, wassailing means cheering those 
you meet and drinking their health. But a deeper and 
holier thing did the wassail cup signify, for over the 





traditional bowl were pledged sacred oaths of honor, 
loyalty and fealty. A twelfth-century Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle records the wassail pledge and the way in 
which it was exchanged; with this time-honored cere- 
monial did the Lord of Hollywood Manor bring to a 
close the banquet meal. 

In front, as for protection, he drew his sword and 
held it high with the greeting: ‘“Wassail!” 

The guests responded, “Drink, hail!” 

Over the hilt of swords, hands were clasped and the 
wassail goblets lifted to the lips. 

“Life,” repeated the Master, “that is stronger than I 
[s not so strong as thou and I.” 

“Death,” responded the guests, “that is stronger than | 
Is not so strong as thou and I.” 

Unquelléd, thou and I 
Till Life and Death be friends ; 
Wassail, all hail! 

And they quaffed the drink to the dregs, by which act, 
declares the Anglo-Saxon Geoffrey of Monmouth, they 
were united in ties of brotherhood closer than those of 
kith and kin. 

From the distance came the sound of chimes softly 
ringing on the still midnight air, calling the faithful to 
“come and adore.” The Lord of Hollywood Manor, 
his Lady Fair, and the guests both great and small, arose 
to answer the summons. Servants prepared the lanterns 
to guide the way to the Manor Church where they, too, 
would find in the vision of faith, the Child “wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 

America, of all nations today, is in the key position to 
save from devastation and ruin the age-old inheritances 
which have gone to make up western civilization. While 
European peoples struggle to maintain their national 
existence and to re-establish the former status quo of a 
shattered civilization, the western world stands by to 
“gather up the fragments lest they be lost.” In this 
garnering, the music world of America has a special and 
definite mission: to encourage its citizens to value and 
treasure the centuried traditions and customs of other 
lands as well as their own, a universal heritage near and 
dear to the hearts of all peoples. Among these precious 
legacies, holding foremost place by right of colorful 
beauty, historic significance and religious sentiment, are 
those which have come down to us from the far-off but 
unforgettable days when Christmas in all its uniquely 
sacred import was celebrated with pomp and pageantry 
in Merrie Old England. 


NEBRASKA ALL-STATE CHORUS 


The annual instrumental and vocal clinic of the Nebraska Music Educators Association will be held at North Platte, November 29-30. 
features of the clinic and public concert programs are the state band, orchestra and chorus. 
clinic. Arthur E. Westbrook of the University of Nebraska School of Music was the conductor. 
President of the Nebraska Association is A. G. Harrell, Kearney; and M. H. Shoemaker of Hastings is secretary- 


take place at Lincoln, December 6-7. 


treasurer. 
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In this picture we see the chorus organized for the 1939 
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The Care of Band Instruments 


ROBERT SCHULENBURG 
Music Director, Tracy Union High School, Tracy, California 


HERE CAN BE little doubt that neglect and improper 

treatment of musical instruments cause many head- 
aches to school music directors. Each year a good por- 
tion of the music budget is spent on repairing worn or 
damaged instruments—and many a repair bill could be 
forestalled by giving the instruments the care and at- 
tention they deserve. The cost of the repairs is only 
one of the problems; dirty and poorly kept instruments 
have a detrimental effect on tone quality, technical facil- 
ity and appearance—to say nothing of the sanitary as- 
pects, habits of cleanliness, and other items which 
teachers must not ignore. 

It is an essential part of musical instruction that the 
student know about the proper handling and upkeep of 
his instrument—the value of his instrument and of other 
instruments about the music room; and the costs of 
various common repairs, especially those resulting from 
careless treatment. The element of pride should be 
stressed. Students who are proud of their instruments 
and who are taught to appreciate values, usually detest 
dirty, unsanitary, dented, and otherwise poorly-working 
instruments, and will probably also have more respect 
for the music budget. 

It is not my purpose to indicate how to make repairs 
on musical instruments. Simple adjustments may be 
made by the instructor if he is well acquainted with the 
mechanism of the instrument ; however, in the long run, 
both time and additional expense will be saved by hav- 
ing an expert repairman do most of this work. I wish 
to offer a few practical suggestions which may help 
eliminate or postpone expenditures for repairs, and to 
indicate care that may prolong the period of usefulness 
of instruments. Barring accidents, there is little reason 
why a good instrument should not give many years of 
service—if it receives proper care. 

In this installment I shall discuss some simple pro- 
cedures pertaining to the care of brass instruments. 
The cornet, trumpet, alto, baritone, and sousaphone 
are instruments which “get by” with a minimum of 
care; a little saliva or water on the valves will probably 
keep them working after a fashion. This fact leads to 
the neglect which is too often solely responsible for 
serious need for repairs, problems of intonation and 
other ills after a brass instrument has been used a few 
years. 


Mouthpieces of Brass Instruments. The mouthpiece 
is a very important part of any instrument and it is 
essential that it be kept clean and in good condition. A 
dirty mouthpiece decreases the bore and impairs the 
tone, allows foreign matter to be blown into the instru- 
ment, and becomes a very unsanitary thing. A mouth- 
piece that must be used by more than one student should 
be sterilized every time it is used. It is much better, 
when several students use the same instrument, to re- 
quire each individual to purchase his own mouthpiece. 
Sousaphones, tubas, and baritones must often be used 
in this way, and constant use will not do them great 
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harm. (However, reed instruments deteriorate much 
faster when used several times during the day, and the 
best procedure is to assign a reed instrument to only one 
individual. Also, it is almost impossible to place re- 
sponsibility when an instrument changes hands several 
times during the day.) Mouthpieces which have be- 
come rough on the rim and which have the plating worn 
off allow a rough surface to come in contact with the 
lips, and should be discarded or replated. Sometimes 
the end of the mouthpiece which fits into the leader 
pipes becomes bent or cracked, causing leaks and faulty 
intonation. If the mouthpiece cannot be repaired, it 
should be replaced. 

The inside of a brass mouthpiece may be cleaned by 
using warm water and a small brush, or an ordinary 
pipe cleaner. It is a good idea to boil mouthpieces in 
water about once a month. This process will sterilize 
them and loosen minute particles and dried saliva from 
the tube. Mouthpieces that must be sterilized every 
time they are used may best have this done with any 
commercial alcohol. Another good and economic steril- 
izing solution is ST-37, which can be purchased at any 
drug store. Still another solution that will both clean 
and sterilize may be prepared by mixing, in an acid- 
proof jar, one part of muriatic acid and one part of 
water. Care must be taken to rinse the mouthpiece 
with water after treating it with any such solution. 
Sousaphone mouthpieces when not in use should be 
placed in a cabinet or locker to keep them from being 
dropped on the floor or lost, and to help prevent curious 
students from blowing the instruments. 


Valve Instruments. It hardly seems necessary to say 
that an instrument should be kept in a case when not 
in use; any instrument left on a chair in the band room, 
even if for only a few minutes, is inviting damage. 
When the band plays for football games, the band man- 
agers can be of great service by having the cases handy 
in order that the instruments may be safely put away 
immediately after using. 

Cleanliness is of paramount importance. There is no 
excuse for the foul odor resulting from a poorly kept 
instrument. Besides being unsanitary, an accumulation 
of “slop” in the tubing decreases the bore, impairs tone, 
and slows up valve action. Trumpets and cornets may 
be kept in presentable condition by holding the bell of 
ihe instrument under a water faucet and working the 
valves up and down, allowing the water to circulate 
throughout the instrument. One should then remove 
the slides, drain out the remaining water, grease the 
slides with vaseline and replace. For a more thorough 
cleaning a flexible wire brush can be purchased which 
will scrub the inside of the tubing, including the larger 
bows. Care should be taken not to use boiling water to 
clean lacquered instruments, as the finish is likely to 
be destroyed. (Silver or gold-plated instruments may 
be sterilized with boiling water. This should be done 
about once a month. ) 
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The acid in saliva has a decided corrosive effect on 
brass, causing tubing to crack and valves to pit. Evi- 
dences of this are often found in the tubing of leader 
pipes, around water keys, near slide joints, or at any 
point where saliva is likely to accumulate. Damage 
caused by corrosion soon results in expensive repairs or 
complete destruction of the instrument. Frequent rins- 
ing with water and pouring about a teaspoonful of valve 
oil into the leader pipe about once every four or five 
months will largely prevent saliva corrosion. Oil forms 
a protective coat over the brass, and for this reason it 
is also recommended as a tubricant for valves. Some 
teachers prefer saliva or water. While an instrument 
is new, it may work better with water or saliva; if the 
instrument is old, with worn and loosely-fitting valves, 
it is best to use oil which not only lubricates but also 
helps prevent air leakage. 

It should be said, however, that the entire matter of 
the use of oil is subject to varying opinions and prac- 
tices. The valve construction and condition and the 
amount of acid contained in the saliva will determine 
to a great extent what method of lubrication should be 
used. 

Valves should receive special care at periodic inter- 
vals, even when they seem to be responding well. A 
sluggish action can develop so gradually that a student 
may think his instrument is all right, when actually a 
thorough cleaning would result in considerable improve- 
ment. To clean valves properly they should be removed 
from the instrument. If the caps are stuck, do not use 
pliers to force them loose, but tap them gently with a 
rawhide or wooden mallet. The heavy end of a drum 
stick will often do the trick. If this has no effect, pour 
hot water over the cap and try again. If this fails, take 
the instrument to a repairman. After removing the 
valve and lower cap, clean the casing with a clean, soft 
cloth. Wipe off the dirty oil and muck from the piston. 
Place a small amount of vaseline on the end of a tooth- 
pick and apply it to the spring. Use very little vaseline 
on the spring, especially if it is enclosed in the upper 
part of the valve; otherwise, the vaseline will run into 
the casing and cause the valve action to become sluggish. 
Before replacing the valve and lower cap, put a little 
vaseline on the threads to keep them from becoming 
tight. 

To clean and sterilize a brass instrument thoroughly, 
a cyanide solution may be used, after which the instru- 
ment is dipped immediately into a potash solution. The 
potash is necessary to remove the cyanide, which would 
be dangerous to the performer. (Cyanide is a deadly 
poison.) After the potash dip, rinse with water. 
Lacquered instruments cannot be treated in this manner 
without damaging the finish. The cyanide solution can 
be prepared by using five ounces of cyanide to one 
gallon of water. 

Be sure to remove all felt pads and corks before 
submerging the parts of an instrument in any acid 
cleaning solution. 

If the slides of an instrument have been neglected 
and are stuck, they can be removed in the following 
manner: Loop a piece of strong cloth through the bow 
and pull in a straight line. If this does not succeed, 
apply a little oil to the point of seal and leave it over 
night. Put the ends of the cloth in a vise and jerk the 
instrument sharply several times, but not too hard or 
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Heating a slide a little may 
Do not heat too much 
or the solder holding the braces and bow will melt. A 
slight amount of heat tends to expand the outer tubing 
more quickly than the inner section, thus aiding in 


the braces may come loose. 
help after oil has been applied. 


breaking the seal. If these methods fail, it is a job for 
a repairman. He may have to unsolder the bow and 
remove one slide at a time. 

Stuck slides often result when an instrument is put 
away for a while and not used, such as during summer 
vacation. As a precaution against this, with the sousa- 
phones, tubas, baritones, French horns, altos, and simi- 
lar instruments belonging to the school which are cleaned 
and put away for the summer, it is a good idea to re- 
move the slides and valves before storing. This will 
also allow free circulation of air through the tubing and 
will dry out accumulated moisture, thus avoiding a 
certain amount of corrosion and preventing the slides 
from becoming frozen. 

Removing a stuck mouthpiece may cause serious 
damage to an instrument if it is not done properly and 
carefully. Mouthpieces usually become stuck when the 
instrument is dropped on the floor or when the mouth- 
piece is tapped or forced into the leader pipe. To re- 
move it, hold the instrument close to the end of the 
leader pipe and push upon the rim of the mouthpiece 
with the thumb and first finger. Then gently tap the 
point of seal with rawhide mallet. If this fails, oil and 
a little heat may be applied as in the case of a stuck 
slide. Never use pliers, or twist and force. This will 
only result in scratching the mouthpiece, breaking the 
solder, and springing the leader pipe out of shape. If 
this happens, there is real damage to contend with. Very 
often the leader pipe becomes twisted like a corkscrew 
when a mouthpiece is placed in a vise or held by one 
person with a pair of pliers while another twists on the 
instrument. 


The Trombone. The trombone demands more atten- 
tion and care than any of the other brass instruments. 
A slide that is sprung, dented, or dirty naturally greatly 
reduces the facility of the instrument. 


Every trombone player should have as part of his 
equipment a long cleaning rod, such as a small bore 
rifle ramrod. Flexible wire cleaning brushes are avail- 
able for use on the inner tube and bow, but a brush is 
not so effective for removing dirty oil from the outer 
casing as a cloth and ramrod. To clean the casing and 
to remove dirty and gummy oil, insert a piece of cloth 
about two inches wide and six inches long through the 
eye of a ramrod and pull it half way through the eye. 
Saturating the cloth with ammonia is effective in cut- 
ting the oil. Run the cloth through the tubing several 
times, being careful not to dent the tubing with the end 
of the rod; remove the cloth and replace with a clean 
one. Repeat this until the cloth can be removed clean. 
Be careful not to use a cloth that is too large, or it will 
likely become stuck in the tubing. Also, a cloth that is 
too light or small may slip or tear from the eye of the 
ramrod. After the outer casing has been thoroughly 
cleaned, rinse it out with water, drain out the excess 
water, and apply clean oil to the slide and stockings. A 
few drops of water will remain in the casing. Do not 
attempt to dry this, as a little water when mixed with 
oil serves as minute ballbearings and gives better action. 
The final rinsing with water will also remove particles 
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You and Your Community 


GRACE V. WILSON 
Supervisor of Music, Wichita (Kans.) Public Schools 


T THE present time, with the press and the public 
A in general talking about reciprocal trade treaties 
and reciprocal agreements, it might be well to think of a 
reciprocal friendship between music educators and the 
communities in which they work. This friendship is of 
great significance, and the ways and means by which it 
can be developed should be given sincere study by 
everyone in the field—the teacher in service, the training 
school student, the graduate about to begin his career, 
and the interested layman. All should be interested in 
this vital matter, and therefore we are sure every reader 
will participate in our open discussion, sharing for the 
nonce the role of music educators, to whom the para- 
graphs are primarily addressed. 

It seems certain that we are in complete agreement 
regarding the desirability, not to say necessity, for a 
sympathetic attitude and close relationship between the 
music educator and his community. If such a situation 
does not exist in your community, with whom does the 
fault lie? What can you, as a music educator and a 
citizen, do to establish a better understanding, a friend- 
lier spirit, and a closer codperation between yourself 
and your public? How much do you desire this friend- 
ship, and how hard are you willing to work for it? As 
you represent the school where the children of the 
community are educated, you must have community 
support if you are to succeed; so it would seem that 
you should take the initial step in this campaign for 
friendship and cooperation. 

In making a personal friend, is it not sometimes nec- 
essary for you to go three-fourths of the way in the 
development of the desired friendship? In cementing a 
friendship between the community and yourself as a 
representative of the school, it is probable that you will 
need to travel the longer distance in establishing the 
bond. 

The smaller the town, the closer the contact between 
school and community; the larger the city, the less the 
contact ; but no city is so large that an individual cannot 
make himself a valuable member of society in that city 
if sufficient energy is expended in the effort. 

Of paramount importance in this friendship program 
is your ability as a music educator to inspire the confi- 
dence of the community not only in your musicianship 
but also in your leadership. In addition to these qual- 
ities, you must, through your work, be able to demon- 
strate that you are developing a music program in the 
schools which is worthy of the name, Music Education. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon prepara- 
tion. For a good many years after music became a part 
of the curriculum, many positions, especially in the 
smaller towns, were filled by men and women who could 
not do much more than sing a little or play a little. It 
is not surprising that school music as a profession did 
not rate very high with professional musicians! In 
those beginning years, however, it was not the fault of 
the teacher that he was inadequately prepared. At that 
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time, institutions of higher learning did not offer courses 
in music education; and when a few courses were in- 
troduced, they were exceedingly meager. But now 
there is no excuse for poor preparation, because every 
college, university, and conservatory of any standing 
has a music curriculum which pretty thoroughly covers 
the field of music. In this streamlined age of efficiency 
there is no place for mediocrity ; one must be efficient. 

In any position leadership is most important; it will 
not take the place of preparation, by any means, but it 
does go hand in hand with it. Leadership is needed in 
the classroom if a teacher is to have the respect and 
confidence of his students, and it is of inestimable value 
in contacts beyond the confines of classroom walls. 
Granting that one has musicianship and leadership, what 
are some of the methods by which one may develop 
this reciprocal friendship so greatly to be desired? 
First, and foremost, there must be a sincere desire for 
friendly relations and understanding, not for mercenary 
purposes, but because sincerely and earnestly, one wishes 
to become a part of his community. 

It is only natural that music educators would think 
first of the music circles of the community, but there 
should be a wider friendship, one which will have suf- 
ficient breadth to include all interests and activities of 
the community. A well-known and greatly beloved 
music educator in a middle-western city passed away 
recently and, because of his love for the people and 
his interest in the welfare of the city, an editorial writer 
on one of the local papers referred to him as “The 
City’s First Citizen.” Such a eulogy is not earned by 
working only at one’s job, but by giving oneself freely 
and willingly to all worthy projects sponsored by the 
community. The Biblical injunction, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” when applied to com- 
munity relationships will insure a friendship of great 
value. 

In this codperative program an honest self-survey 
will be valuable. If one does not have the support he 
desires and is not satisfied with his community relation- 
ships, he should ask himself a few pertinent questions, 
which to a certain degree will help him in analyzing his 
difficulties. In regard to his part in a reciprocal friend- 
ship, he might consider the following questions: Is my 
work worthy of community recognition? Am I making 
it possible for the community to become acquainted with 
my department through programs presented and through 
contributions to community activities? Am I “putting 
over” a program which deserves the respect of the pro- 
fessional musicians of the community? Am I winning 
the friendship and support of the patrons? Is my de- 
side to codperate with the community’s many agencies 
honest and sincere? 

In his personal relationships the music educator 
might ask himself: Do I know the musicians of the 
city, and am I known to them? Do I support their 
activities and urge my students to do so? Should I 
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oa "woe = ect on on ome a 
| | EXCERPTS ACT ONE 
| A | by Richard Wagaer $2.50 | $5.50 | $4.50/$3.50| 75¢ 25¢ea.| 
= Transcribed by Lucien Cailliet | 
SYMPHONY No. 1 in E flat : | 
1 © | ue constite Retnt-Qecns $4.00 | $9.50 | $8.50 $1.25 om) 
| Trans. by N. De Rubertis 
PRAYER AND DREAM | 
B fon Hemel and Greter | $3.50 | $6.50 | $5.50| $3.50| 75¢ | 30ces. | 
by Engelbert Humperdinck | 
Trans. by Joseph E. » Maddy 
ORCHESTRA 
NOTE—"A” indicates a Orchestra ¢ “B" set Full Orchestra 
con ritee | ome) de | oe | eel cer | eo | 
"_ | SYMPHONY No. 7 In C Major | 
| A First Movement $3.00 | $7.50 75c 60cea. | 
by Franz Schubert 
| | FUGUE IN G MINOR | 
B | by Jonna Sobeetion Bach | $!-50| $3.50) $2.50] 75¢ 20¢ 0a. 
. Trans. by Clifford Demarest — — 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
BASSOON SOLOS 
Massenet—Elegie (from Famous Melodies Grade 
for Bassoon—Boyd) Complete Price $1.00... II 
CORNET SOLOS 
Clarke—From The Shores Of The Mighty 
Pacific Price 75c.....1V-V 
Clarke—Bride Of The Waves Price $1.00......V 
Clarke—Debutante Price 75c......V 
Clarke—Southern Cross Price 75c....IV 
Clarke—Sounds From The Hudson Price $1.00... IV 
Clarke—Maid Of The Mist Price 60c..... II 
HORN SOLOS 
Franck—Panis Angelicus (from Golden 
Melodies for French Horn) Complete Price 40c.....I 
TROMBONE SOLOS 
Zimmerman—Autumn Dreams Price $1.00... TV 
CLARINET SOLO 
Mohaupt—Fantasy on Gounod’s “Faust” 
Waltzes Price 75¢.....V 
———@ — 
BRA s! S 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 
(Scores published on all numbers) 
Tallmad ge—Legend VI 
Score and Parts, $2.00 — Score, $1. 50 _— Parts, 25¢ each 
HORN QUARTETS 
(Scores published on all numbers) 
Bach-Treat—Fugue from “Prelude. 
I GE vcisecsainscinetibisiscits bins mnssac-capeninns IV 
Score and Parts, $1.00 — Score, 35¢ — Parts, 20¢ “each III 


Grieg—Three Songs ...... 


Score and a $1. 00 a Score, 33cm = Ports, 20¢ cock 
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ON THE 1940-194] 


BRASS QUARTETS 
(Scores published on all numbers) 
2 tpts., horn, trombone. Trombone, baritone or cornet may be 
substituted for third part 


McKay—Four Pieces (trumpet, horn, baritone, Grade \ 
trombone; alternate parts)... san . 
Score and Parts, $1.75 — Score, $1. 00 — Parts, 25 each ; 
I-II 


Trinkaus, arr—Deep River 
Score and Parts, 75¢ — Score, 25¢ — Parts, 15¢ each 


BRASS QUINTETS 
(Scores published on all mumbers) 
Standard instrumentation required: 2 tpts.; horn; trom.; bar. or tuba 


Chopin—Polonaise Militaire ITI 


Score and Parts, $1.10 — Score, 50¢ — Parts, 15¢ each 


BRASS SEXTETS 


(Scores published on all numbers) 
Standard Instrumentation required: 2 Cornets (Tpts.) Horn, 
Baritone, Trombone, Tuba. 


Becker—Romance IV 
Score and Parts, $1. 00 == Seeve, 50c — Parts, 20¢ cach 
Becker—Paean IV 


Score and Porte, $1. 00 — Score, Sea Parts, 20c each 
Bohme—E flat Minor Sextet 


Part 1—Adagio non tanto Pee 
Part 2—Allegro vivace III 


Part 3—Andante Cantabile III 
Part 4—Allegro con spirito (printed separately) Vv 
Score and Parts, $5.00 — Score, $2.50 — Parts, 50¢ each 
Busch—In Festive Mood. Vv 
Score and Parts, $1. 90 <= Seave, 50c — Parts, 20¢ each 
Tallmad ge—Frontier v > 
Score and Parts, $2.00 — » Scare, $1.00 — Parts, 25¢ each f 
Tallmad ge—Rain VI 
Score and Parts, $2. 00 - — Score, $1.00 — Parts, 25¢ each 
Boyd, arr——Three Short Classics II 
Score and Parts, $1.75 — Score, 75¢ — Parts, 20c¢ each 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Op. 3, No. 2 II 
Score and Parts, $2.00 — Score, 75¢ — Parts, 20¢ each 
W agner—Prayer from Rienzi. II 
Score and Parts, $1.25 — Score, 35¢ — Parts, 15¢ each 
Wagner—Prize Song ... II 
Score and Fo. $1 23 <= Scare, ‘SSe <= Pate, 15¢ each 
Gounod-Gordon—Soldiers Chorus from “Faust” III 
Score and Parts, $1.50 — Score, 35¢ — Parts, 25¢ each 
Verdi-Gordon—Triumphal March from “Aida” II-III 


Score and Parts, $1.40 — Score, 50c — Parts, 15¢ each 


THREE TRUMPETS AND PIANO 
Herbert—Three Solitaires ...... Vv 


Price Complete, $1. 50 
Leonard—Triolet IV 


3 Solo Parts, Piano Acc. $1.50 — 3 Solo Parts for Full Band, $2. 00 
Extra Solo Parts, 50¢ each — Extra Band Parts, 25¢ each 


WOODWINDS . 


WOODWIND TRIOS | 
Bach—Three Pieces 








(Fl. or Ob., Cl. and Bn.)....... IV 
Score and Parts, $1.00 — Score, 50c — Parts, 15¢ each 
Mozart (original ) — Divertimenti No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
IV 


(two Cl. Bn.).... 


Score and Parts, $1. so — Score, 75¢— Parts, 35¢ ‘each 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


M.Witmark & Sons ¢ Harms, Inc. 
RCA Bldg. « Rockefeller 
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ORCHESTRA, INSTRUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL CONTEST LIST 


FLUTE QUARTETS 
With Score 
Turechek—Quintet in D Minor Grade 
VI 


(piano may be omitted) 
Score and Parts, $1.30—Score, 50c—Piano parts, 350 —Flate ‘perts, 15¢ 


CLARINET QUARTETS 
With Score 
(2 Bb Clarinets, Alto and Bass Clarinet) 
Johnson—Fantasia 7 
Score and Parts, $1.50 — Score, 75¢ — Parts, 25¢ each 


Bach—Gavotte from B Minor Suite . 


Score and Parts, 75¢ — Score, 25¢ — Parts, “15¢ each 


CLARINET QUARTETS 
With Score 
(Four Bb Clarinets) 
Cohen—Alabama Sketches . 


Score and Parts, $1.80 — Score, $1. 00 — Parts, 25¢ each 


WOODWIND QUARTETS 
(Scores Published on all numbers) 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon) 
Finney—Ballabile 
Score and Parts, ‘$1. 60 =< Scene, 50c — Parts, 15¢ each 


Turechek—Divertissement In F Minor 
Score and Parts, $1.00 — Score, 50c — Parts, 15¢ cach 


Bach—Sarabande (from The French 
Suite) 
Score and Parts, 75¢— Score, 25¢c— Parts, 15¢ each 


Schumann—Scenes From Childhood 


Score and Parts, $1.00 — Score, 50c— Parts, 15¢ each 


WOODWIND QUINTETS 


(Scores Published on all numbers) 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, French Horn, and Bassoon) 
Beethoven—Adagio and Minuetto from 
Sonata, Op. 2 
Score and Parts, $1.25 — Score, 50c — Parts, 
Mason, D. G.—Divertimento—March 
and Fugue Vv 
Score and Parts, $3.00 — Score, $2.00 — Parts, 30c¢ each 
Mozart—Allegro Concertante from 
Sonata in E Minor 
Score and Parts, $1.00 —Score, 50¢— Parts, 15¢ each 


Turechek—Introduction and Scherzo V 
Score and Parts, $1.25 — Score, 50c — Parts, 20c each 


IV 


. TT1-TV 
IV 


III 
IV 


IV 


15¢ each 


IV 


Rameau—Tambourin IV 
Score and Parts, $1.00 — Score, 50c— Parts, 15¢ each 
BAND Class 
Wagner-Cailliet—Siegfried’s Rhine Journey A 


Full Score, $3. 50—Condensed Score, $1.25—Extra Parts, 30c each 
“A” Band, $10.00 — “BR” Band, $8.00 


DeRubertis—““Niobe” Overture _B 
Full Score, $2.00—Condensed Score, 75c—Extra Parts, 30¢ each 
“A” Band, $6.50 —“B” Band, $4.00 —‘“‘C” Band, $2.50 


Bach-Moehlmann—Prelude And Fugue In G Minor... 
Full Score, $1.75—Condensed Score, 50c—Extra Parts, 20c each 
“—" Band, $5.00 —“B” Band, $3. 50 — “C” Band, $2.00 


STRINGS 


STRING TRIOS 
With Full Score 
(Violin, Cello and Piano) 
Mendelssohn—On Wings Of Song 


Op. 34, No. 2 Complete, 75c 


HOLDING CORPORATION 


Corporation 
New York 


Remick Music 
7. ae a a 
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STRING QUARTETS 
With Full Score 
Dittersdorf—Andante from Complete with Score, 75c 
Bb Major Quartet.................... Score, 35c—Parts, 15¢ each 
Kriens—Nocturno No. 3 Price, $1.00—Parts, 25c each 
Kriens—Spring Complete with Score, 75c 
Parts, 20c each 
Kriens—Scherzo Cappriccioso ........ Complete with Score, $1.00 
Parts, 25c each 
Complete with Score, 75c 
Score, 35c—Parts, 15¢ each 


VIOLIN QUARTET OR VIOLIN ENSEMBLE 
W atson—Fiddlers Four Complete with Score, $3.00 
(Four Violins & Score).......... Score, $1.25—Parts, 50c each 


A group of 12 transcriptions—All in first position 


STRING QUINTETS 
(2 Violins, Viola, Cello, Bass) 
With Full Score 
Bach-W atson—Choral Prelude (We All 
Believe In The One God )........ Score, 50c—Parts, 15¢ each 
Tschaikowsky—Valse from Serenade For 
String Orchestra Op. 48......... Score, $1.25—Parts, 20c each 
Revised and Edited by A. W. Kramer 


Kriens—Loch Lomond 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


(1st & 2nd Violins, Violas, Cellos and Basses) 
With Full Score 


Arensky-Kramer—Suite In Canon 
ae Score, $1.50—Parts, 25c each 

Bach-Sanford—Fugue (The 
“Great” G Minor)... 

Bach-W atson—Passacaglia 


.. Score, $1.50—Parts, 15c each 


And Fugue ........ Score, $1.50—Parts, 35c each 
Bach- Volkel~-Prelude And Score, $2.50 Cembalo 
Toccata .(Piano) Parts, 35c each 


Bach-K ramer—Choral Prelude 
(O Man Lament)...... Score 50c—Parts, 15c each 
Brahms-Kramer—MinuetsIandII Complete with Score, $1.00 
Score 50c—Parts, 15c each 
Chopin-Wilson—Prelude, Op. 28, Complete with Score, $1.00 
No. 6; Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7 Score, 50c—Parts, 15¢ each 
Cornelius-Kramer—Ein Ton Complete with Score, $1.00 
Score, 50c—Parts, 15c each 
Complete with Score, $1.00 
Score, 50c—Parts, 15c each 


Handel-Wilson—Sarabanda 


Mendelssohn-W atson— 
Praeludium, Op. 37, No. 2 

Mendelssohn-W atson—Adagio 

Mozart-T eague—Fantasia, 


Score, 35c—Parts, 15c each 
Score, 35c—Parts, 15c each 
Complete with Score, $1.50 


C Major ... Score, 50c—Parts, 25c each 
Reger-W atson—Melodia, Op. 59, 
No. 11 Score, 35c—Parts, 15¢ each 


Schumann-Schilkret—Traumerei Complete with Score, $1.00 
Score, 50c—Parts, 15c each 
Complete with Score, $1.00 
Score 50c, Parts, 15c each 
Tschaikowsky-Kramer—Valse From Serenade 


For String Orchestra................ Score, $1.25—Parts, 20c each 


ORCHESTRA 


Bergh—“Honor And Glory” Overture 
" Full Score $3.00—Condensed Score, $1.00—Extra Parts, 30c¢ edch 
“A” Set, $6.00—"“B” Set, $5.00 —"“C” Set, $4.00 


Demarest—Sunrise At Sea..........oooooooooococcoooocoooecccececccececceeecccen. B 
Full Score, $1.50 — Extra Parts, 20c each 
“A” Set, $3.00 —B” Set, $2.00 
Demarest—A Festive. Procession. ...........000000......oooocccoooooceececcesceee Cc 


Full Score, $1.50 — Extra Parts, 20c each 
A” Set, $3.00 —"B” Set, $2.00 


Schumann-Kramer—Abendlied ... 





not be affiliated with some civic group, and through my 
music contributions to many organizations be known by 
the civic leaders of the community? Should I not be 
identified with church activities? Am I eager to serve 
whether or not I may be benefited in return? Do I 
seek friends outside my profession? Do I take time 
for some social life? Am I a “good scout” among my 
co-workers and associates? Last, but far from least, 
have I established myself and my department in the 
community ? 

It is quite unnecessary to ask music educators who 
have carried on a cooperative program if they have had 
community support. Their reply, you may be assured, 
will be yes. 

The development of reciprocal friendship means a 
great deal of extra effort and requires much additional 





work on the part of music educators, but the returns 
from such a relationship will richly repay the time and 
effort spent in the undertaking. 

The community most certainly has its responsibility 
to the school and should endeavor to further the music 
program in every way possible because of the recog- 
nized value of music in the lives of all people. It should 
also meet the music educator with cordiality and co- 
Operation. There are innumerable ways in which the 
community can support the music program; that is a 
long story in itself. But even if you, as a music edu- 
cator, should find it necessary to go more than half way 
in establishing understanding and friendly relationships, 
you will be repaid in personal satisfaction and in the 
knowledge of service well rendered to the community 
through music. 


Music jor Everyone 


CLARA ELLEN STARR 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University 


NE AFTERNOON a musician visited a high school in a middle 
O western city. Before finding his way to the music room he 
called at the office of the principal, who said during the course 
of the conversation, “How am I to convince our choral director 
ot the importance of informal assembly singing? We have an 
a cappella choir in our school that is second to none in the state. 
We are all very proud of the fine work of the choir and of the 
splendid reputation it has earned. But to my way of thinking 
there is nothing that takes the place of frequent assembly sings, 
when every pupil is given an opportunity to sing in a large 
chorus, whether or not he can ever hope to qualify for a place 
in the highly selective a cappella choir. I wish you would bring 
up the subject when you are talking with our director. Perhaps 
you will succeed, where I have failed, in convincing him of the 
desirability of this type of activity.” 

In complete sympathy with this point of view, the musician 
visited a rehearsal of the a cappella choir and found that the 
principal, in his enthusiasm, had not overrated the quality of 
their work. But when the visitor casually brought up the ques- 
tion of assembly singing, there was lack of interest that amounted 
to complete indifference on the part of the young director. He 
said, “The choral effects in assembly singing are so vastly in- 
ferior to those of my a cappella choir that, frankly, I’m not 
interested in promoting it in our school.” 

This true story provides much food for thought. To what 
extent is that young director’s attitude shared by other choral 
directors throughout the country—men and women who are con- 
tributing so largely to raising the standards of high school choral 
music, whose a cappella choirs are a source of the purest aesthetic 
joy to musician and layman alike? As has been said by one of 
our own group, “If ‘music unites the people’ and ‘we journey 
from song to symphony’ in a ‘world of music,’ then, for ‘music 
and romance,’ let us keep on singing. Yes, sing in assembly to 
develop the spiritual being, to create a unity of purpose, of 
pleasure, of respect for each other, to develop a patriotism of 
peace and, in all, to promote devotion to God. .. . Everyone has 
a voice. Keep the singing program going. Be sufficiently in- 
terested in your community singing resalts to build up assembly 
singing in schools !’” 

And again, “Assembly singing is the place to put a song in the 
heart of each student, to get him to sing spontaneously and for 
the joy of _ 

A. E. Winship, for many years editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, had this to say regarding assembly singing: “One of the 
important demands of the day is for adequate and skillful atten- 
[Nore : Miss S y sic in charge of intermediate 
ae Berl ge = Fd gt gh poedeaner of music 
education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. ] 

1Mary C. Donovan: “Assembly Singing,” M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1938, 
ava 
“ol F. Strickling: “Making the Most of Assembly Singing,’ 
M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1936, page 226. 
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tion to assembly singing. It is a professional crime to think that 
anything in the school week is more important than the time 
spent in the assembly’s achievement of something new in rhythm 
and melody. Instrumental music is a great asset, but it is never 
a school-wide attainment, as singing is. There is nothing in the 
school life that can magnify the personal achievement of students 
as a whole as does the assembly singing of great popular classics. 
Assembly singing must be the creation of harmony by masterful 
achievement and there is nothing in science or art that means 
more in school education than such intellectual nobility.” 


Frank Cody, superintendent of schools in Detroit, in his address 
to the school principals at the beginning of the current year said, 
“These are troubled times; times of deep emotional stress. I 
wish that our boys and girls might start each day by singing 
together.” 

And to these expressions could be added hundreds of others, if 
those of us who feel that we have proved the worth of assembly 
singing should speak from our experience. 

It is true that in many school schedules no time has been 
allotted for assemblies and for singing by the entire student body. 
May we not justly consider this an indictment of the director of 
music? Has he, through indifference or distrust in his own 
ability, failed to create a demand so irresistible that his superin- 
tendent would be glad to adjust the schedule? Have those of us 
who are responsible for teacher training failed to teach our 
prospective music teachers how to conduct large groups? As a 
matter of fact, with the present day facilities in the way of song 
slides so easily available, it is actually easier and less of a strain 
to interest and hold an auditorium filled with boys and girls than 
it is to teach a successful lesson in the classroom. If we are 
sincere in our expressed belief that music is best taught through 
participation, are we not defeating our own ends when we fail to 
provide the opportunity for everyone to sing through the easy 
medium of the school assembly? The vocal director who is “not 
interested” because of the inferior choral results obtainable is 
shortsighted, to put it-mildly. How does he know that some- 
where, out in this large group of students, there are not excellent 
voices, as yet undiscovered, that he really needs in his choir, but 
whose interest in singing must be aroused? He cannot afford to 
be one-sided and go completely “a cappella.” A desire for self- 
expression is often evidenced in assembly singing. 

“Assembly singing is the simplest and most direct musical 
approach to the hearts of the people and assures the leader that 
appreciation of music is inborn. So, listeners, sing! Singers, 
keep on singing! For singing is a universal medium of music, 
an experience which leads to artistic growth and to the develop- 
ment of a spiritual nature or character.’ 








3 Dr. A. E. Winship: Excerpts from an editorial in Journal of 
Education, April 16, 1928. 


* Ibid. 
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LANGUAGE RECORDS: Records 26548, 26549, 26550—French 
songs from “First Year French” (Ginn and Company) 

Records 26551, 26552, 26553, 26554—French spoken records 
from “First Year Frencn”’ (Ginn and Company) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS: Ballad for Americans—Paul Robeson 
and chorus—Album P-20 

Cavalcade of American Presidents—Speeches of seven American 
Presidents, 1901-1940, Album PS-1 


PATRIOTISM: Patriotic Songs of America—Victor Mixed Chorus 
—Album P-24 


SONGS AND STORIES FOR CHILDREN: Records 26527, 26528— 
Songs from various grade books of ““The Music Hour” course 
(Silver-Burdett & Company) 

Stories for Children—“‘It’s Perfectly True” and ‘‘The Tinder Box” 
by Hans Christian Andersen—Album BC-24, by Paul Leyssac 


FOLK MUSIC: Record 26600—‘“Turkey in the Straw” and “Irish 
Jigs and Reels” by Alfredo Campoli and Orchestra 

Record 4502—“Chester” and “Arkansaw Traveler” by Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra 

Early American Ballads, Album M-604, by John Jacob Niles, 
Mountaineer Tenor 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC RECORDS: Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
Album M-591, by Raymond Massey 


MUSIC TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS: Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talents, Album E-65, by Dr. Carl E. Seashore 


AUTHENTIC PRIMITIVE MUSIC: African Music, Album P-10, re- 
corded by Laura C. Boulton on the Straus West African Expedition 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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‘Here are the latest Victor Records 
for school use — kindergarten to college | 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION: L’Arlésienne Suite (Bizet), Album M-683, 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra 

Lyric Suite (Grieg), Album G-13, London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Sleeping Beauty Ballet (Tschaikowsky), Album M-673, Sadler Wells 
Orchestra 

Petite Suite (Debussy), Album M-674, Coppola and Symphony Orch. 
Four Units of Records for ‘Making Friends with Music” (Ginn and 
Company—write for special folder) 


HESE VICTOR RECORDS for use in 
‘ee are designed to help students 
in Classes all the way from kindergarten 
to college. They increase student interest 


in lessons, make learning easier and 
more thorough. Many other educational 
Victor Records are also available. Send 
coupon for free complete list. 


Modern schools stay modern with 
RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 


Trademark “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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bands and orchestras. 
TESTED BOOKS 


BAND 
amd 


ORCHESTRA 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE 

OF BAND PLAYING 
BOOKS 1 AND 2 
(For Class and Individual Instruction) 
Developed to meet the pressing demand for a simple 
method for training young bands and orchestras. It 1s 
more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply 


explained and more gradually progressive than any other 
method published. Eliminates fatiguing wornes of teaching. 


For ali Band and Orchestra Instruments, 65¢ each. 





ADVANCED LESSONS 
By Fred O. Griffen 


Follows consecutively “‘Criffen's Improved Course of Band 
Playing.” 
16 lessons slightly more advanced than for beginners, 


with comprehensive instructions for each lesson and many 


beautiful, original compositions of a grade for players who 
have mestered the Lessons. For ali Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 

Per Part 75¢-—-Piano $1.00. 





THE NEW WAY METHOD 
By W A ‘Storer 


‘(For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training) 


It is distinctively new It shows a way by which a 
group cf players of vasious degrees of advancement may 
play the same melodies and exercises together 


Price—Piano $1.00—Band and Orch. Instruments 65¢ each 





BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


By John Paul Jones 
Supplies material for daily practice of the scales for 
groups playing different instruments, or for one instrument 
only Published in Seven Croups. 
Inst’s in C Croup 4. Inst’s in B. C 
F 


Croup }. 
Group 2. Inst’s in Bb Croup 5. Inst's in 





Group 3. Inst’s. in Eb, T C Croup 6. Inst's. in Alto Clef 
Croup 7. Inst’s. in Db 
and Price Per Croup 40c¢ 
GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL 
RECREATION TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 


For Individual Instruction and Study. Each part is é 
complete method of instruction and can be used together 
with all other instruments. The instructions and illustra- 
tions are so understandable that a piano or school music 
teacher with its help can teach any musical instrument 
or train an orchestra to a high point of proficiency 


' For all Orchestra Instruments with band parts. 
Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 


(LASS WORK 





By Fred O. Griffen 


An elementary system for the instruction of band playing 
that has stood the test of - - for years. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies in use. very year the demand is 
greater than the year before. 


Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 
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AND 2 UACHESTRA MATERIAL 


TEACHERS OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS will recognize 
among the following the outstanding methods for teaching beginner 


that help in training individual students and for developing 
young bands and orchestras to a high point of proficiency. 


Gnee-- Miniature Violin or Cornet parts of above mailed upon ‘REQUEST. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


FOR BEGINNERS 
ard 


NEAR BEGINNERS 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(A combination Band and Orchestra Book) 
By W. D. McCaughey 


A folio of 16 attractive compositions for young players. 
Progressively arranged from the easiest to about grade two. 
All parts are numbered every four measures, a great help 
when rehearsing. Violin parts in first position. 


Piano Conductor 75c—Other Parts 40c. 





EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
By W. D. McCaughey 


May be used by any number of instruments, from one 
solo part with piano up to full band, including orchestra 
parts. The compositions are of an easy grade, suitable for 
concert, parade and school ensemble 


19 beautiful compositions of a wide variety 
Band Parts 30c each—Orchestra Parts 50c 
Cornet Conductor $1.00—Piano Acc. $1.00 





INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS (Band Book) 
(Orchestra Parts “‘Ad Lib.”) 


Contains the well-known melodies of the great masters 
Music that develops in young students appreciation for 
good music For early beginners or young concert per- 
formers 


Band Parts 35c—Orchestra Parts 50c—Piano Acc. 75c. 





ACADEMY BAND BOOK (with Orch. Parts) 


By J. J. Richards and other well-known band men 
(For School Ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc.) 


Brilhant and effective when played by either Junior or 
Senior Bands. Effective for small band or orchestra,- or 
both together. 


Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 75¢. 





THE IMPERIAL FOUR (Band Book) 
By the four great composers and arrangers, F. O. Griffen, 
Raiph B. Eisenberg, Major Ed Chenette and GC. E. Holmes. 
16 original compositions for young bands. Special solo 
books for all instruments in addition to regular parts. 
Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 50c. 





UP FRONT 


BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos 
By Major Ed Chenette 
Wherein every player of any chosen band section stands 
UP FRONT and plays the same solo in unison. Words are 
added to many of the pieces for the use of a chorus with 
band. 
Band Parts 30c each—Piano Acc. 75c. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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LEGE,. FANS IMPROVED COU 
BAND PLAYING 


(With Orchestra Parts) 


bk 0.6rilfen 


Guthor of the Famouw 
FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAVING 


for 
Individual and Class Instruction 


IN TWO K s ~ S58 a y Sy PROGRESSES BY EASY STAGES 
PARTS oo fe 
Price Per Part 


65*each 









A practical Course of Basic Instruct- 
ion just off the press. The remarkable 
number of orders received in advance of 

publication shows the kind of help it offers 
to teacher and pupil is just what is wanted for 
the teacher’s needs. 


We Will Mail Postpaid a Complete 
Miniature Cornet Part Upon Request. 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE was developed to meet the pressing 


demand for a simple method for train- 


OF BAND PLAYING ing young bands and orchestras. It is 


more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply explained and more gradually progressive than any 
other band method published. 
With no additional material, this course may be used for students as young as those in second grade schools. 


Although for band, itis also satisfactory for orchestra. The string parts are arranged to fit perfectly with the 
wind and percussion instruments; the piano accompaniment for any single instrument or group of instruments. 


SAVES LABOR FOR TE CHER and induces enthusiasm and the love of music in the 

Al student. So that the teacher and student may have 
constantly before their eyes while a lesson is in progress, there are simple instructions for each phase of the 
lesson on the opposite page of the music. 


For very beginners; for indi- For players who have 
™ vidual or ensemble work. ™ completed Part 1. 


“Griffen’s Advanced Lessons” follow Part II of the “Improved Course” in progressive order. 


INSTRUMENTATION — Parts I and Il Orchestra Parts 
-.C Flute and Piccolo _...Bb Bass Clarinet Eb Alto Sax. __..Bb Bar. or Eupho. B. C. —— Violins String Bass 
~....Db Flute and Piccolo ....Bb Cornets—Cond't. ...... Saxophone —_— - oe or See > CG ——.Viola _....Horns in F 
~....Eb Soprano Clarinet _.»... Oboe — Tenor Sax. Bb Trombone T. C. __ Cello __..Piene Ace—Cond't 
Bb Clarinet _.. Bassoon --Eb Baritone Sax. _._.Eb and BBb Basses 
_....Eb Alto Clarinet ___.Bb Sop. Sax. _....Eb Altos—Horns _.......Drums, Etc. PRICE 65c PER PART 


Write Us Today for a Complete Miniature Cornet Part 








JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY - Kansas City,Mo. | 
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Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XXVII 


HOW DO WE EXPRESS SPECIFIC EMOTIONS IN SONG? 


IRST, the words of the poet convey the theme and the 
F meaning of the whole message. Given the right 
words with any moderately generic melody, they will 
convey at least the idea of the emotion. Second, the 
composer chooses what he feels to be an appropriate 
musical form to fit the emotion to be expressed. In 
this, he follows certain general principles of composi- 
tion, but depends far more on his immediate feeling of 
the satisfyingness of a particular musical mode and 
mood, than on theory. Third, the singer projects him- 
self into the emotional attitude expressed by the words 
and takes great freedom with the score, usually sup- 
plementing the song with dramatic accessories in his 
interpretation. Such is in skeletal form the musical 
artist’s answer to the question in our title. The problem 
seems baffling and intangible. We are at a loss to have a 
rigid concept of a given emotion, knowledge of all the 
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Distr.butions of identifications of simulated emotions by observers. 
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means of expressing it, or command of all the personal 
resources for the singing interpretation of the score. 

Is there any possibility of a scientific approach? I 
think there is decidedly, and will illustrate my faith by 
an example from an analogous situation in speech which 
has been recently reported from our Iowa laboratory.* 
Fairbanks took this passage: 

“There is no other answer. You've asked me that question a 
thousand times, and my reply has always been the same. It 
always will be the same. 

He selected six well-trained dramatic readers and 
asked them to read this passage in five different ways, 
expressing in turn their best conception of contempt, 
anger, fear, grief, and indifference. Each item was re- 
peated six times and phonographic and photographic 
recordings of the rendition were made. 

These thirty samples of simulations were played in 
random order before a class of sixty-four advanced stu- 
dents of speech. The observers were provided with a 
list of twelve emotional states; namely, amusement, 
anger, astonishment, contempt, doubt, elation, embar- 
rassment, fear, grief, indifference, jealousy, love. Their 
task was to select from this list of twelve, the appropri- 
ate name for each of the emotions expressed without 
knowing what the five intended emotions were. Their 
success is shown in Figure 1 which indicates a rather 
remarkable success in the identification of the intended 
emotions. 

Remember that the words were exactly the same in 
all five situations. The judgment was therefore based 
primarily upon the representation conveyed by the 
sound from the phonograph record, without dramatic or 
other accessories. 

The next stage was to analyze the performance score 
as photographed to determine on what elements of voice 
the identification was made. In accordance with the 
Iowa laboratory technique, it could lie only in one or 
more of the four elements of sound: pitch, loudness, 
time and timbre. Recognition of this fact simplified the 
problem enormously. Fairbanks considered, for the 
purpose of this experiment, only pitch; the result of 
which is shown in the performance scores in Figure 2. 

“For each emotion the curve presented is that of the simulation 
which was identified correctly by the largest percentage of ob- 
servers. The abscissa is time, one-second intervals being indi- 
cated by vertical lines; the ordinate is the equal-tempered 
musical scale with horizontal lines marking the major triads. 
Notable in this figure are the few extremely wide downward 
inflections in the simulation of contempt, the generally wide, 
rapid inflections of anger, the irregularity of the pitch changes 
in fear, the . vibrato in grief, and the lack of distinguishing 
features in indifference. Typical variations of pitch level are 
revealed in Figure 3, which shows frequency distributions of the 
measured pitches for the two subjects who were generally most 
successful (left grou») and least successful (right group) in 
producing identifiable simulations. . . .” 

TURN TO PAGE FORTY-TWO 


1 Fairbanks, Grant, “Recent Experimental Investigations of Vocal 
Pitch in Speech.” Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
II, No. 4, April, 1940, 457-66. 


2 Fairbanks, op. cit. supra. 
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Figure 2. 
Pitch curves of typical emotional simulations. For each emotion is shown the curve of the simulation which was 
identified correctly by the largest percentage of observers. 
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Figure 3. 
Frequency distributions of pitches used in simulating the five emotions by the two subjects who were most 
successful (left group) and least successful (right group) in producing identifiable simulations. 
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Suggestions in 





New This Season! 
HETZEL’S 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD for the FLUTE 
(and PICCOLO) 


With Photographic Fingering Chart for 
Flute and Piccolo 
HETZEL’S 


VISUAL CLASS METHOD By JACK HETZEL 


one The Publishers announce with pleasure a new book in the suc 

FLUTE cessful series of ciass methods tor reed instruments prepared by 

— Jack Hetzel— VISUAL CLASS METHOD FOR THE FLUTE 

’ AND PICCOLO. As with the previously published methods in 
{ this series, this work is especially valuable to the band or or- 
a 

















chestra director who must prepare young students from the very 
beginning of instruction on their instrument. ‘The Photographic 
Fingering Chart, showing the fingering of every note with 


Jaen Horses illustr ations reproduced from actual photographs, is an important 
: “time-saver” in elementary instruction. 
ses wo Price (Complete with Chart) $1.00 


PHOT ORR APH, FENGRMINT Coneme 








OLIVER OFTSON COMPANY 
ET TS: Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for Flute (or Piccolo) — 
Re Boehm System with Closed G-sharp Key — may be obtained 
separately at 50 cents. 














Other Visual Class Methods by Jack Hetzel 


Hetzel’s 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the SAXOPHONE 
By Jack Hetzel 
Price (Complete with Chart) $1.00 


Photographic Fingering Chart for all Saxophones 
—Price, 50c 





Hetzel’s 


VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the CLARINET 


With Photographic Fingering Chart 


By Jack Hetzel 




















D] 

For the BAND | 
Featured by the Peoria High School Band and the 
Goldman Band in Central Park, N. Y. and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, 

ANNIE LAURIE a la MODERNE Sn 

Solo B-flat Cornet, or 3 B-flat Cornets Trio 

By Cuyler Hershey Leonard 

A brilliant but not difficut transcription of this favorite 
melody featuring the solo cornet players of the band, 
There are parts for the full instrumentation of the mod. Sn 
ern school organization, including Alto and Bass Clar- 
inets, Bass Saxophone, Chimes, etc. 

Concert Edition for Band, $2.00 

Extra Parts, 15c Extra Conductor Part, 40c 
Sr 
DAY OF YOUTH—Overture 
By James M. Fulton 
An easy overture for the school band of limited experi- 
ence. Sm 
Concert Edition for Military Band, $2.00 
REEDS TO | 
THE FRONT The Ditson A 
Concert March — Novelty 
Trio 
FRENCH HORD 
Cuyler Hershey Leonard (Horn in F) 


Full Band, 75c 


BRASSES TO 





With Piano Accomr 
Compiled and Arranged by 


A brand-new collection con 


The first and most successful book in this series 
has assisted in the training of many young 


clarinet players. 
Price (Complete with Chart) $1.00 


Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for Clar- 
inet may be obtained separately at 50 cents. 


Hetzel’s 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the OBOE 


By Jack Hetzel 


Price (Complete with Chart) $1.50 
Photographic Fingering Chart for Oboe— 
Price, 50c 


THE FRONT 
Novelty March — Melody 


(Bartlett), At Dawning (Ca 
(Cowles), Sweetest Story Ever 
fourteen favorite compositions 

















PRACTICAL METHOD 
FOR THE DOUBLE BASS 
By J. M. Flockton 


FIRST LESSONS 
ON THE VIOLONCELLO 


For Individual or Class Instruction 
By Franz C. Bornschein Revised and Enlarged by H. F. Clarke 

This book aims to supply the demands of mod Designed as a quick, but thorough course for 
ern teaching ideas, and to present material the student with some experience on another 
that is of distinctly pedagogical value, progres- instrument taking up the double bass, but 
sively arranged, systematized and set forth in equally well adapted for use with any ambitious 
a practical as well as in an attractive form. student. This edition has been carefully revised 
The work is carefully graded. and ci onsiderably enlarged. 


Price, $1.25 Price, $2.00 


THE CELEBRATED MITCHELL CLASS METHODS 
By Albert G. Mitchell 








Adopted as standard text books by the music department in many leading cities and school 
districts. 

Violin. Book One eS MINNIE <<a cscsceinesicaheiesieiieancipnbiiliienahiamaaineaiaipeaeaaaniaill $1.50 

Violin. Book Two.............. aR OE GFL TTT 1.00 

First Lessons on the Viola. lassniinianiapenebannieation 1.50 Slide Trombone (Bass Clef).................c.:000 1.00 











Instruction Books Used by Many Teachers 











Rollinson’s Winner's 
MODERN SCHOOL EUREKA METHODS 
for for 
Violin -oe$1.00 Slide Trombone $1.00 SD aioicsiienneicemmneatadl $1.00 w= ti >> ce 
ES 1.00 Baritone or Valve ass reble 
Clarinet 1.00 Trombone ........ 1.00 Fiagectot porate : en Clefs) 
(Boehm & Albert Souscphone, E- Piccolo ............-00++ : Small Drum and 
Systems) flat and Double a 1.00 Glockenspiel 1.00 
B-flat Bass.. 1.00 Clarinet... 1.00 . a 1.00 
Saxophone . 1.00 Drums, Tympani, ; 0 | RSE 1.00 
Cornet (or E- Glockenspiel Cornet 0... --ereeeens 1.0 Violoncello .......... 1.00 
flat Allto)...... 1.00 and Xylophone 1.00 Accordion ............ 1.00 Double Bass........ 1.00 

















Trio posers especially suitable for 
by this instrument. : 
Cuyler Hershey Leonard Price, $1.00 
Full Band, 75c —— 
SKYROCKETS 


Descriptive March for Full Band 
By Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
Full Band—Price, 75c 


LISTEN TO THE DRUMMERS 
Novelty March for Full Band 
By Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
Full Band—Price, 75c 


FINLANDIA 


By Jean Sibelius 
Arranged by N. Clifford Page 
Symphonic Band, $6.00 Full Band, $4.50 


GOIN’ HOME 











By Dvorak-Fisher ' 


Arranged by James M. Fulton 
Symphonic Band, $2.50 Full Band, $1.50 
CARNIVAL OVERTURE 
By R. W. Gibb 
Full Band, $2.00 
MYSTIC KNIGHTS OVERTURE 

By R. E. Hildreth 
Symphonic Band, $2.50 








Full Band, $2.00 





Smce 


Smo 


Sma 











2 y 
Oliver Dit: 
THEODORE PRESSER Ci 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, P! 
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in New and Standard Educational Materials 





| the 


yOrite 
band. 
mod- 


Clar- 


 40c 


cperi- 
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For the ORCHESTRA 
MAJESTY OF THE DEEP 


By George F. Hamer 
Orchestration by N. Clifford Page 


Small Orch., 75c¢ Full Orch., $1.00 
Full Score, $1.25 


LES JABAWAUKS (Danse Russe) 
By Arthur Wellesley 


Small Orch., 75c Full Orch., $1.00 
Full Score, $1.50 


FELICITATION (Valse Lente) 
By Kristiaan Kriens 


Small Orch., 75c Full Orch., $1.00 
Full Score, $1.50 


TREPAK 
From the Nutcracker Suite, Op. 7!a 
By P. I. Tchaikovsky 


Small Orch., 75c Full Orch., $1.00 
Full Score, $1.25 




















Ditson Album 


CAPRICCIO 
(In A) 


of By F. J. Haydn 
[ HORN SOLOS Small Orch., 75c 
(Horn in F) Full Orch., $1.00 


‘iano Accompaniment 
Arranged by N. Clifford Page 


collection containing A Dream 


Dawning 


st Story Ever Told (Stults) and 
compositions by standard com- 
suitable for performance upon 


Price, $1.00 


Full Score, $1.25 





TURKISH MARCH 
By L. Van Beethoven 


Small Orch., 75c 
Full Orch.. $1.00 
Full Score, $1.25 


(Cadman), Forgotten 








54.50 


51.50 





52.00 





BALLET MUSIC, No. 2 
From “Rosamunde” 
By Franz Schubert, Op. 26 
Small Orch., 75c Full Orch., $1.00 
Full Score, $1.25 





INTERMEZZO 


From “l’Arlesienne Suite” 
By Georges Bizet 

Small Orch., 75c 
Full Score, $1.25 


Full Orch., $1.00 





HUNGARIAN DANCE, No. 5 
By Johannes Brahms 
Small Orch., 75¢ Full Orch., $1.00 
Full Score, $1.50 





MINUET 
From “Symphony in E-flat” 
By W. A. Mozart 
Small Orch., 75c¢ Full Orch., $1.00 


Full Score, $1.00 
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Ditson Co. 
RESSER CO., Distributors 
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Works of Interest to the Vocal Educator 








ART SONGS 
For School and Studio 
FIRST YEAR 
Medium High Voice Medium Low Voice 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred E. Spouse 


Ideal for use in class voice teaching these vol- 
umes also present a fine repertoire which the 
student will appreciate. Compiled by recognized 
authorities, each volume gives suggestions for 
teaching procedure, critical and analytical notes 
on some of the finest songs of all times from 
composers such as Franz, Godard, Schubert, 
Purcell, and the modern composers — Cadman, 
Strickland, Clokey and others. 


Price $1.00 Each Volume 





ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 
SECOND YEAR 


Medium High Voice 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred E. Spouse 


Brahms, Densmore, Strickland, Grieg, Watts, 
Jensen, Henschel, Manney and other well-known 
composers have contributed to the contents of 
this more-advanced book of vocal solos that will 
be welcome in the permanent repertoire of the 
young vocalist, and should prove invaluable for 
voice class teaching in the schools. 


Price $1.00 Each Volume 


Medium Low Voice 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High Voice 


The song literature of Italy is a never-ending 
source of inspiration for the singer’s repertoire. 
The authors of this work have selected from the 
songs of the early Italian composers, Fresco- 
baldi, Bencini, Pergolesi, Giordani, Scarlatti, 
Caccini, Secchi and others a fine collection for 
class instruction. Each appears with the orig- 
inal Italian text and a singable English transla- 
tion. The accompaniments have been somewhat 
modernized for recital use. 


Price $1.00 Each Volume 


Medium Low Voice 





FRENCH ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High Voice Medium Low Voice 


Fauré, Bemberg, Massenet, Debussy, Hahn, 
Chaminade, Godard, and other outstanding 
French composers have been drawn upon for 
contributions to this fine compilation. Each song 
appears in the original French text with an 
English translation. The Preface gives a prac- 
tical explanation of the French pronunciation, 
the procedure for teaching the songs and inter- 
esting notes on them and their composers. 


Price $1.00 Each Volume 








SINGABLE SONGS 


For Studio and Recital 
30 Songs Selected by Martin Mason 
High Voice 


For the ambitious young soloist’s repertoire, or 
for use in high school voice classes, these are 
most interesting volumes. A few standard num- 
bers are included, but a large part of the con- 
tents is made up of songs by modern and con- 
temporary composers, such as Song of the Open 
(La Forge), Blue Are Her Eyes (Watts), Pirate 
Dreams (Huerter), The Time for Making Songs 
(Rogers), Sounds (Klemm), Sonny Boy (Curran), 
Lady Moon (Edwards), The Rose (Clokey), May, 
the Maiden erg The Little Road to 
Kerry (Cadman), At Eve I Hear a_ Flute 
(Strickland) and If God Left Only You (Dens- 


more). 
Price $1.00 Each Volume 


Low Voice 





SOMETHING TO SING 


First Year Songs 
For Study and Recreation 


Compiled by 
W. J. Baltzell and W. A. F. 


Medium Voice 


The compilers, in selecting the material for this 
volume drew upon the songs of the foremost 
composers and the folksong literature of Amer 
ica, England, France, Germany, Italy, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. Critical notes, that should 
be of much value to teacher and students, are 
given as a Preface to the compilation, together 
with a Symposium on the characteristics of 
songs for first year study by such outstanding 
American teachers of singing as D. A. Clip- 
pinger, Perley Dunn Aldrich, Howard W. Lyman, 
Dudley Buck, Karleton Hackett and others. All 
of the songs, of course, are within a limited 


voice range. 
Price, $1.00 





FOLKSONGS AND 
OTHER SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Edited by 
Jane Byrd Radcliffe-Whitehead 


More than 125 songs from many lands have been 
selected for this fine book for grade school chil- 
dren. Many of these, of unknown origin, long 
have kept their hold on the affection of the peo- 
ple and have endeared themselves to children of 
all nations. For this collection all of the songs 
have English texts attractive to young singers. 


Edition with Piano Acc.—Boards $3.00 
Voice Part Only, 75c 





SONGS AND GAMES 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


Prepared by 
Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks 


A standby with kindergarten and primary grade 
teachers is this enlarged collection of over 150 
songs and games that children learn to know 
and love. The Preface classifies these for vari- 
ous seasons, for general use and for special 
occasions. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 
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Seashore—Continued from page thirty-eight 

Direct inspection of Figure 3 reveals that each as- 
sumed emotion calls for a fairly definite pitch level 
and pitch range. With this as a starting point he could 
have analyzed the pitch characteristics into any or all 
of the numerous forms of pitch modulation and then 
proceeded in the same manner with each of the other 
three factors. From these three figures, anyone can 
see that we have here a cleancut objective and verifiable 
scientific approach to speech which is successful in spite 
of the comparative looseness in definition of the emo- 
tions studied. . 

Can this technique be applied to music? I think we 
can exactly parallel this experiment in the field of 
music. We must first control the meaning conveyed by 
the words by using the same words; then select a num- 
ber of the most recognized musical forms designed to 
differentiate emotions; record these selections as ren- 
dered by competent singers with phonograph and 
camera; tabulate the degree of success in the identifica- 


tion as in Figure 1; represent one or more of the basic 


elements of sounds as in Figure 2; and then, by detailed 
analysis, identify specific tonal factors which have dis- 
criminative value as in Figure 3. 

Suffice it to say that by this type of approach, so well 
illustrated in speech, we can begin to lay foundations 
for a science of the expression of specific emotions in 
song. This experiment is now being undertaken in the 
lowa laboratory, and if validated, should lead to a com- 
prehensive series of analyses for each of the four ele- 
ments through which the emotions may be expressed. 
To serve a double purpose, it is proposed that we take 
the same words which were used by Fairbanks and have 
half a dozen composers write melodies, limiting the ex- 
pression for this first experiment to pitch in notes of 
even loudness, time, and timbre. 


{Epirors’ Nore: Since March, 1936, a valued feature of the Journat has 
been the series by Dr. Seashore, who, in the twenty-seven reports from the 
laboratory studio thus far published, has presented specimens of scientific findings 
dealing with various phases of the psychology of music. Titles of the studies 
published in the 1939-1940 volume of the Journat which is completed with the 
May issue, are as follows: ‘‘Revision of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talent’’; ‘‘The Sense of Timbre’’; ‘‘Validation of the Laws of Musical In- 
heritance’*; ‘‘Measures of Musical Achievement’*; ‘‘Why No Great Women 
Composers?’’ and ‘‘Acquired Pitch vs. Absolute Pitch.*’} 


The Accompanist 


HAROLD L. BUTLER 


Dean, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


; ono FREQUENTLY SERVED as a judge at choral and solo voice 
contests, I have become concerned with the many mistakes 
made by accompanists, which are really detrimental to the suc- 
cess of the accompanied group or soloist. Ordinarily these mis- 
takes do not consist of wrong notes or wrong time and rhythm, 
or in playing too loudly, but of errors which escape the ear of 
the average listener which aré, nevertheless, handicaps to per- 
formers. I will try to list a few of these errors with the hope 
that both director and accompanist will find it possible to improve 
this part of the performance: 


(1) The director pays too much attention to the singers, and 
too little to the accompanist. 

(2) Most directors and soloists seem to prefer a subdued 
accompaniment which will allow the voice to stand out. 

(3) With many choruses, if an upright piano is used, it is 
placed too far off to one side, with the result that the singers at 
the far end cannot hear the piano and the singing begins to sag 
from pitch. 

(4) The strength of the hands in a young accompanist is in 
the thumb and first two fingers. The weakness is in the fourth 
and fifth fingers. The result is that in playing chords the highest 
note in the right hand chord and the lowest note in the left hand 
chord are nearly always too weak. Singers get their pitch from 
the bass and the upper note of the chord. If these are played 
clearly and distinctly, the intonation of the singers will not suffer 
unless the voice production is either weak and lax, or hard and 
strident. In either case no accompanist can keep these singers on 
the pitch. 

(5) Many accompanists use the sustaining pedal to such an 
extent that the accompaniment becomes blurred. The best accom- 
panists use a “dry” accompaniment. This means that the sustain- 
ing is done as far as possible with the hands and as little as 
possible with the sustaining pedal. The overuse of the sustaining 
pedal results in a bumbling tone and a lack of clarity in the 
rhythm of the music. Where the use of the sustaining pedal is 
necessary, the accompanist should be careful to depress the pedal 
immediately after the chord is struck, and not at the time the 
chord is struck. The latter practice raises the dampers on all 
the strings of the piano and releases so many overtones that the 
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tonality of the chord is blurred. The accompanist should also be 
careful to release the sustaining pedal before striking the next 
chord. 

(6) The use of a “dry” accompaniment, as suggested above, 
will permit the accompanist to play a much fuller accompaniment 
without in any way covering up the voice of the chorus or of the 
solo singer. 

(7) All melodic passages in the accompaniment should be 
played with a much fuller tone than are the accompanying chords. 
This is the only way in which the melodic passage can be made 
to stand out. 

(8) Directors of choruses should, as far as possible, have the 
piano, even an upright piano, placed so that all of the singers in 
the group will hear it at all times. This is relatively simple 
when a grand piano is used, as the choral group can be placed 
back of it and the accompanist can see the director. With an 
upright piano the problem immediately becomes more difficult. 
However, the choral group can be raised sufficiently back of the 
upright piano by using a series of steps. Naturally, this inter- 
feres with the audiesce’s view of the beautiful uniforms or gowns, 
but as the prime purpose of the group is to sing as well as pos- 
sible, gowning will have to take a back seat. The director 
should experiment with the placing of the piano so that all of the 
singers can hear it easily and the accompanist still see the director. 

(9) Accompaniments for vocal solos are rarely ever well 
played. Many of the above faults apply to accompanists of 
soloists, and because there: is never a director to indicate the 
proper tempo, other faults are added. Owing to nervousness, the 
accompanist will often play slow tempos too slowly and fast 
tempos too rapidly. Twice during the past year I have heard 
Schubert’s Ave Maria sung at such slow tempo that Marian 
Anderson herself could not have sung the phrases in one breath. 

(10) Pianos should be kept in tune for both rehearsals and 
public performances. No group can sing in tune with a piano 
that is out of tune. 


Many books and articles have been written on how to help 
singers to sing better. I hope that these few hints will help the 
accompanist of groups and soloists to play better and more 
effective accompaniments. 
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Carl Fischer’s 


BAND & ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
ON THE 1941 CONTEST LISTS 


See these at your local dealer’s or write for sample conductor Parts 


BAND 


Standard C Symph S P —— 
tandar oncert Symphonic core arts onductor 
CLASS A Part 
BEETHOVEN Coriolan Overture (J75)........... $3.50 $5.00 $8.50* $2.50 $ .30 $ .50 
BORODIN First Movement of Second Symphony 
ee maa aD 5.00 7.50  19.00* 9.50 50 75 
GOMEZ 11 Guarany (Rev. ed. by Clarke)(J137) 3.50 5.00 8.50* 9.50 .30 50 
CLASS B 
O'NEILL Aladdin's Lamp Overture (J404).... 3.00 4.50 7.50* 9.00 30 50 
CLASS C 
JOHNSON Regal Overture (P.B.185)........... 2.00 — 3.50 — .20 .30 
HANNEMAN _ Scarlet Dragon (P.B.193)............ 9.00 -_— 3.50 oa .20 .30 
NORTH Rampart Overture (J403)........... 3.00 4.50 6.00 a .30 50 
CLASS D 
MOEHLMANN King John (J409).........0...62.. 3.00 4.50 6.00 — .30 .50 
SCHMIDT Louise Overture (P.B.182).......... 2.00 — 3.50 _— .20 .30 
JOHNSON Prince and Pauper Overture (J405).. 3.00 4.50 7.50* 2.00 .30 50 
FRANGKISER Rustucon—Overture (J401)......... 3.00 4.50 6.00 — .30 50 
*Including Full Score 
Small Full Piano 
CLASS A Orch. Orch. SetA  SetB SetC Score Parts Part 
BEETHOVEN Symphony | (C.S.5)............ $2.00 $3.00 $3.75* $6.75* $8.50* §$ .75t $ .30 $ .50 
FLOTOW Stradella Overture (A.E.3)....... —— oe 5.95 7.35 9.00 2.50 95 N.P. 
GLINKA Russlan and Ludmilla Overture 
; 3 >. Sree r seer —- — 5.75 7.85 9.50: 3.00 25 N.P. 
STRAUSS Gipsy Baron Overture (A.E.1).. —— —- 4.50 6.30 7.50 9.50 25 N.P. 
WAGNER Choral and Finale (Meistersinger) 
I occ caeua das cess ——. _— 4.25 ey 7.00 9.00 25 N.P. 
CLASS B 
BEETHOVEN Largo—Sonata No. 4, Op. 7 
eee 1.05 1.50 3.50 Be 6.25 1.50 .20 .30 
BELLINI Norma Overture (1345)........ 1.35 1.85 5.00 6.75 8.00 3.00 .20 .35 
GLUCK Iphigenia in Aulis Overture 
Lo. SAEs 1.35 1.85 1.85* a.79" 4.85* .71§** .20 .35 
MOZART Symphony G Minor (C.S.2) 900 3.00 3.00* 695* 8.00* 75+ 30 ‘50 
CLASS C 
ISAAC Cavalier Overture (P.0.145)... 1.35 1.85 4.25 6.25 7.35 2.00 .20 .35 
RICHARDS Night in Tripoli Overture 
POABE)....0...0...00000: 1.05 1.50 3.75 5.00 5.75 9250 20 30 
VELSKA Serbian Peasant Dance 
lol.) rere .50 42 2.00 2.50 3.00 1.50 .10 .20 
CLASS D 
GLUCK Air de Ballet (Alceste) (P.0.129) .85 1.25 9.50 3.50 4.25 1.50 .15 25 
GLUCK In Apollo’s Temple (P.O.126). . .85 1.25 2.50 3.50 4.25 1.25 15 25 
GUILMANT Prelude (P.0.146)............. .85 1.25 9.50 3.50 4.95 1.50 .15 25 
TtTHANDEL Sarabande (P.0.130).......... .85 1.25 3.00 4.00 5.00 2.00 .1§ 25 
GONDOR * Attila Overture (N.S.O.10). ... Yb 1.15 9.35 3.95 3.75 1.50 -10 .20 
tIMOUSSORGSKY Cossack Dance (P.0.130). -.... 85 125 3.00 4.00 5.00 200 15 95 


* Full Score not included. 

**Eulenberg Score quoted—Can be used with these numbers 
t Kalmus Score quoted—Can be used with these numbers. 
ttDouble Number. 

N.P. not published separately, only contained in Score 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON * LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO 
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Book and Music Reviews 





Making Friends with Music. The Music Appreciation Course 
of the World of Music, by Hartshorn and Leavitt. [Boston: 
Ginn and Company. Teacher’s volumes, $2.00 ea.; books for 
pupils, 60c ea.] 

This series in music appreciation provides rich contacts with 
good music through the medium of Victor records. It contains 
four books for pupils and two books for teachers; and may be 
used in the upper grades, in junior high school, or in senior 
high school. The pupil’s books of the series are Prelude, 
Progress, At Home and Abroad, and New Horizons. The teach- 
er’s books include The Pilot, which covers the first two pupil's 
books, and The Mentor, covering the last two pupil’s books. 

Unusual in conception, refreshingly informal in execution, 
“Making Friends with Music” emphasizes understanding music 
and responding freely to it. The compositions chosen for con- 
sideration have evidently been selected on the basis of their 
beauty and attractiveness for all types of listeners. They 
come from both the old and the modern composers and rep- 
resent many types of music from songs and dance forms to 
opera and symphony. 

The pupil's books are organized according to a definite plan, 
yet they are informal. The friendly thesis adopted at the 
outset of “Making Friends with Music” is that people know 
more about music than they realize; that rhythm, melody, and 
harmony are recognized by nearly everyone, and that these are 
common elements of music of all kinds, from swing to sym- 
phony. Thus, a certain confidence is inspired in the pupil from 
the start, for he feels that he is dealing with familiar things. 
The emphasis throughout the series is on music, and approach 
to each composition is through music itself. No pattern is 
followed in the biographical sketches, but each composer is 
treated as an individual and is made to appear as a vital and 
interesting person and not a dead-and-gone celebrity. ; 

The material in each pupil’s book is organized in units, each 
of which treats one or more compositions. In each book a 
certain number of units are considered basic (minimum require- 
ments). Following these units in each book is additional 
material that may be taught if time permits. This distinction 
is made only in the teacher’s books so that the pupils do not 
have their attention drawn to any difference in the units. ; 

The RCA Victor records used in “Making Friends with 
Music” may be purchased singly or in sets through Victor 
dealers. Special couplings have been made by the Victor Com- 
pany so that both sides are usable with the course. ; 

Most important of the illustrations are the thematic quota- 

tions that occur throughout the books wherever they will assist 
the student in understanding the music under consideration. 
The other illustrations are chiefly photographs of places or 
people intimately associated with particular compositions, 
placed where they will add to the pupil’s understanding of the 
music. In the discussion of Orchestras and Their Conductors, 
the illustrations of the various instruments and their per- 
ormers are made especially for this course. ; 
, The teacher’s books are planned so that both the experienced 
teacher and the teacher untrained in music may use 
them. Concrete suggestions are given in abundance, and de- 
tailed information about the music is supplied. There are 
many musical illustrations which the teacher may follow in 
her book as she listens to the record. Thus her knowledge of 
the music is accurate, and she is saved the time that would be 
required to look up the music and the facts. 

“Making Friends with Music” will be enjoyed as much by 
the teacher as by the pupil. The abundance of beautiful 
material, organized into related units for detailed study, can- 
not fail to achieve the objectives set forth by the authors of 
this splendid course. —Clara E. Starr 


music 


The Psychology of Music, by Max Schoen, Ph.D. [New York: 
The Ronald Press. $3.25.] 

This is the first psychology of music which has made any 
attempt to cover the entire field. It brings together the most 
significant research in all fields of psychology which bear upon 
music. Ample quotations from the original reports give the 
reader an intimate insight into the many types of research that 
have contributed to the analysis of the phenomena of music. 

The eleven chapters are arranged in logical sequence, but 
they do not have to be read in sequence. The indexes and very 
complete bibliography make the book invaluable for reference. 

Such an orderly presentation of the experimental material 
should point the way and be a stimulus to further experimenta- 
tion. In fact, the development of the psychology of music has 
long been handicapped by the lack of just such a report on 
what has already been accomplished in the field. Numerous 
articles have appeared but in such various periodicals that 
their import has not been impressive. Now that we can see a 
summary of the literature, we are surprised to note the extent 
of the field already under investigation. ; 

Ample consideration is given the various tests of music 
talent, and yet the greatest significance of the work probably 
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lies in the fact that it emphasizes how inconsequential this 
area is in the total field of psychology of music. The author 
is chairman of the committee on psychology of music of the 
Music Teachers National Association, has himself made many 
contributions to the field, has encouraged many others to carry 
on experimentation and is thus the logical person to write this 
treatise. Whether one uses this as a text or reads it for gen- 
eral information in the field, he will find it an enjoyable ex- 
perience. —M. Emett Wilson 


Hollis Dann, His Life and Contribution to Music, by Reven 
S. DeJarnette. [Boston: C. C. Birchard Co. $2.00.] 

It is most fitting that the personality and accomplishments of 
such a giant in the field of music education as Hollis Dann 
should be preserved in a record such as Mr. DeJarnette has 
made in his book. The thousands who were the direct recipi- 
ents of his teaching and inspiration have this memory in their 
hearts, but the younger generations of school music teachers 
need the guidance and encouragement that a reading of the 
facts of his career gives them. 

The book recounts the experiences of Dr. Dann’s early life 
and entrance to a career. It is interesting to note that he 
entered the school music field in Ithaca through the back door 
of commercial subjects, and had to attend a business school 
during the summer in order to prepare himself adequately. 
This was in 1887. His work as supervisor at Ithaca and in the 
music department of Cornell University is interestingly told. 
The war provided a path to the music directorship of the Penn- 
sylvania schools where he served until 1924, when he returned 
to the university field as head of the Music Department of 
New York University and remained until his retirement in 
1936. 

Part Two of the book tells of the significant contributions 
Dr. Dann made to the work of the Conference as president, 
vice-president, chairman of many committees, member of the 
Research Council, and director of the supervisors’ chorus. The 
tremendous stimulus he gave to the establishment of higher 
standards for secondary school choristers through his students, 
and, more particularly, as conductor of the first national high 
school choruses, is set forth in Part Three. This section is of 
great value to all choral teachers. The entire book is very 
readable and stimulating. —Charles M. Dennis 


Music in History, by McKinney and Anderson. [New York: 
American Book Co. 924 pp. $4.50.] 

The authors of “Discovering Music’’—Professor McKinney of 
Rutgers University and W. R. Anderson, Lecturer, Morley Col- 
lege, London—have written another excellent book. It may not 
be out of place to state immediately that the publishers have 
also given the work an uncommonly handsome investiture. 
Type, paper, binding, and a great wealth of illustrations unite 
to produce an admirable and attractive volume. 

In a Prelude (preface) the authors amplify the thought im- 
plied by the title “Music in History,” as distinguished from a 
history of music. They state that most works of the latter 
type “are content to convey information by a chronological 
arrangement of facts, with little attempt to relate these to 
general cultural backgrounds and none whatever to make them 
live by means of actual listening experience.” In the intima- 
tions of that one sentence the general plan of their own work 
may be descried. They do not wholly avoid chronological ar- 
rangement. Indeed, such arrangement is not necessarily in 
itself a fault, under any conception of the proper philosophy of 
history; and it is doubtful whether the authors consider it to 
be such. They do, however, choose for discussion distinct cul- 
tural periods rather than centuries: but while these are in 
chronological sequence, beginning with ancient Sumerian cul- 
ture, the whole endeavor is characterization of the culture 
itself, the state of civilization, the lives and customs of the 
people, the forces that shaped their intellectual and affective 
climate, their activities in all the arts, and not merely the 
external facts with respect to music over a term of years. 
Two desirable results flow from such treatment. One is that 
the music of any period can be appreciated as a finished prod- 
uct, properly expressive of its time, and not an embryonic 
attempt toward music such as we now have. The other result 
is that since cultures, not years, influence other cultures, the 
forces that have moulded the changing forms of music become 
increasingly clear to the student. 

Provision for adequate listening experience is competently 
made through issue of an accompanying pamphlet of thirty-nine 
pages filled with lists of obtainable illustrative phonographic 
records. 

Such is the plan of the work in general. Specific topics 
treated, to name but a few, are: The Origins of Art: Roman 
and Early Christian Music; Romanesque Music; The Re- 
naissance; The Overture to the Baroque; The Romantic Ideal in 
Art; Nationalism in Art; The Modern Revolt; Realism; In the 
Native Grain: American Hopes. Every important composer, 
from Bach to Schonberg, is also given extended and finely dis- 
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Glee Club and Chorus 


By VAN A. CHRISTY, M. A. 


A handbook of organizing, conducting and maintaining Glee Clubs and Choral 
organizations, with selected, graded and classified lists of octavo music and texts. 
PRICE $2.50 


The Art of Polyphonic Song 


Compiled and Edited by HANS T. DAVID 


Twenty-three complete @ cappella choral compositions in their original settings 
for equal voices, from two to eight parts, by 16th and 17th century masters, with 
a full historical and critical introduction to the art of polyphonic writing. 


Not only an admirable “singing book’”’ but a unique text book for the study of 


harmony and composition. 
PRICE $1.25 





G. Schirmer has prepared a special listing of all their contest 








numbers, both vocal and instrumental, which will be sent 








on request. Also ask for sample pages of any or all music 


and books listed on this page. 











Ss Cc H i R M E RR’ Ss 
National Contest Numbers on the 1940-1941 List 


BAND 
Class A—Wagner—F lying Dutchman—Full Band with condensed score - - $3.50 
Class B—Smetana—‘ Hubicka’”’—Standard Band with conductor’s condensed score, $3.50 


Class C—Mohaupt—In Modo Classico (FS)—Standard Band with conductor’s 














condensed score - - - - . - - - - - - $3.50 

Class D—Schumann—Suite for Young Bands—Standard Bands _~— - - - $3.00 

ORCHESTRA 

Class A—Dittersdorf-Schmid—Symphony in F Major—Full Orchestra - - $4.00 

Class A—Gomez—II Guarany Overture—Full Orchestra -~— - - - - $3.00 

Class B—Godard—Adagic Pathétique—Full Orchestra - = - - - $3.00 

Class D—Grainger—Harvest Hymn—Full Orchestra - -_ - - - - $3.00 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 
3 E. 43rd St. 43-45 The Arcade 737 S. Hill St. 130 Carondelet St. 
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1941 SELECTIVE COMPETITION LIST for ORCHESTRA 
3 CONTEST SELECTIONS Transcribed by RICHARD L. WEAVER 


Class B INTRODUCTION TO ACT III — Lohengrin — Wagner 
Class C LARGO from “The New World Symphony” — Dvorak 
Class C MOZART FANTASIE Based on the famous selections of MOZART 


Small Orch. $1.25 Concert School Orch. Set A $3.25 
Full Orch. $1.75 Concert School Orch. Set B $4.00 
Piano (Conductor) 40c Full Score $2.00 (with any above orch. $1.75) Single Parts 20c 
1941 SELECTIVE COMPETITION LIST for BAND | 
Full Symphonic 





pS COURTIER « OR Cr RCRMAN I au ae 


Mos Picturesque nee on cores 3 styled to displa trot cing’? aaa 
"e Lehi Sections, ‘shila fane-chatehiog ihe seins a> Fancs Ganka. 


1941 SELECTIVE CONCERT LIST for BAND 
Two Compositions by MORTON GOULD 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


The PRIMA DONNA $1.50" TROPICAL 


A Caricatone satirizing Symphonic A Latin-American Impressionistic 
the coloratura soprano. $2.50 Study in the rhumba pattern. 


MUSICAL HIGHLIGHTS for the MODERN BAND PROGRAM! 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT cull Beng” Composed and Arr. by HAROLD E. HARRIS 5.1; pana 


(A Descriptive Fantasy) "'n90 2 (A March of Triumph) "$3.50 


Based on the original by Arlen ® Koehler, featuring a very effective 
storm scene 


Full Symph. 
Arranged by PAUL YODER Band Band Recommended by the National School Band Association 
Pavanne by Morton Gould $1.50 $2.50 as Training Material for Snare Drum 


(2nd Movement from the ‘American Symphonette No. 2"’) 
PODEMSKI’S 














A Majestic Composition of Pomp and Chivalry. 





I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You 


Colortully Transcribed with « featured TROMBONE 1.50 2.50 STANDARD SNARE DRUM METHOD 
Including Double Drums and an 
Escapada (A Mexican Elopement) 2.50 3.50 Introduction to Tympani 
Introducing to America the brilliant English Com- 
poser, Sid Phillips, through his novel descriptive by Benjamin Podemski 
composition. 
The first method that attempts to individualize the drummer, tten b 
There's Something About A Soldier the famous Percussion Artist of the Philadelphia Seagheny Orchestra! 
Complete in one volume Price $2.50 


Descriptive patrol, based on the original by Noel 
Gay, depicting a day in the life of a soldier from 2.50 3.50 


reveille to taps 





Recommended for Xylophone — Marimba 


Star Dust America's most populer composition. 2.50 3.50 1941 Selective List Price 
Rhythmoods - . ; 2.50 3.50 GradelV WALSE MIRAGE 50c 
ediey of three Vuke ington hits i ian mpaenimen 
SP ib Atenas? NGO Pash ty 26 
Composed and Arranged be CHESTER W. SMITH TS 
Desert Dawn (Oriental Patrol) 15 1.95 1941 Training Material Price 
Arranged by LAWRENCE FOGELBERG Grade IV FLAPPERETTE 50c 
EDUCATION Cadets On Parade 75 1.25 (With Piano Accompaniment) 





Write Today for our New Band and Arranged by Sammy Herman 


Orchestra Booklets. 
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eriminating consideration. The work is large, and nothing 


important is omitted. 


The style is intentionally bright, easy, non-technical. While 
the work would serve admirably as a college textbook, it 
should be treasure-trove to the “average listener” to whom 
principally the authors have addressed it. It is not perfect. 
At least the philosophy and aesthetics of the writers appear to 
be somewhat less fully developed than their musical and his- 
torical knowledge in their answer to their own question in an 
early chapter: “Art: What Is It?” Here u few sentences 
from Tolstoy’s book, “What Is Art?” would have helped 
greatly. But so little a weakness (if it is one) amid so much 
strength is hardly noticeable, and a hundred features of this 
book must be praised to every one that is adversely criticized. 
It should be on the musician’s desk, for a full index makes it a 
good reference book as well as a readable one. -—Will Earhart 


The Piano, Its History, Makers, Players and Music, by Albert 
E. Wier. [New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $3.50.] 

Although the available library of books in English about the 
piano and piano teaching runs well over a hundred titles, there 
are three important needs which have long cried for fulfillment. 
(1) Some of those possessing sufficient artistry and experience 
to write about the piano have been unfortunately limited in the 
ability to write clearly and concisely. (2) The reader must 
delve through a discouragingly large number of books to find 
adequate treatment of many individual phases of the field. 
(3) Historical and philosophic treatments of the field need to 
be brought up to date. It is therefore natural that a book on 
“The Piano, Its History, Makers, Players, and Music” should 
be anticipated with real interest. 

The first two sections of Mr. Weir’s book are devoted to a 
historical discussion of the development of the piano and of 
music written for it. This material forms a valuable comple- 
ment to and extension of Krehbiel’s “Pianoforte and Its Music” 
which has long been a classic in this field. American students 
who have labored under the illusion that all-important contri- 
butions to the piano have come from Europe, will he interested 
in the account of improvements in the instrument made by 
manufacturers in this country. 

Three sections on Piano Teaching, Technic, and Interpreta- 
tion are of interest to the piano teacher and student. The 
author reviews many features of the subject-matter approach 
to piano teaching and points to some of the new developments 
toward a more psychological approach. An article on class 
piano teaching contributed by Angela Diller emphasizes the 
importance of rote teaching, aural development and creative 
work. 

The use of the piano in ensemble is recognized by an interest- 
ing discussion of accompaniment, and of the piano in relation 
to chamber music. Vera Brodsky has contributed an interest- 
ing and informative chapter on two-piano playing, which is 
followed by a list of two piano music. 

In addition to the orderly arranged historical material al- 
ready mentioned, the value of the book as a reference work is 
further increased by a dictionary of pianists and a list of piano 
music available in phonograph recordings. This last is signifi- 
eant in pointing the way toward an important new development 
in the teaching of applied music. —Raymond Burrows 


Repertoire—Songs for Women’s Voices, Books I and II, by 
William C. Bridgman. [New York: American Book Co. Singers 
Edition, Books I and II, 90c each to schools; Accompanied Edi- 
tion, Books I and II, $1.65 each to schools.] 

The qualities which made “Basic Songs for Male Voices” by 
the same editor so successful, have been duplicated in these 
books. Book One provides a core repertoire of standard and 
very attractive material for all reasonably proficient treble 
voice groups. Book Two is more limited in scope, consisting 
largely of folk and sacred songs. It is also much simpler and 
suitable for less talented singers. 

Mr. Bridgman has been careful of variety in both selection 
and arrangement. One song in five contains a solo part, and in 
the others the publishers have marked the melodic part by 
using larger notes. This adds to the interest of the so-called 
subordinate parts and aids in impressing the principle of 
melodic prominence upon the choristers. Texts are good and 
the organization and typography of the books excellent. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


Starting and Maintaining a Community Orchestra, by 
Augustus D. Zanzig. [New York City: National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue. 35c.] In this booklet, 
Augustus D. Zanzig has again made a helpful contribution to 
the spread of good music throughout the country. He has 
become so widely known through his trips to all parts of the 
land in the interest of community and recreational music, that 
anything he offers will be eagerly welcomed. There is a brief 
commendatory foreword by Ernest La Prade, director of music 
research of the National Broadcasting Company. The general 
scope of the manual may be gauged by the titles of its several 
chapters: Introductién; What Kind of Orchestra Shall We 
Have; How to Start; Securing a Leader; Securing Players; 
Costs and How to Meet Them; and Organization. As in all of 
his works, Mr. Zanzig has offered practical and concrete sug- 
gestions based upon observation of actual situations and ex- 
periences. Anyone interested in the development of a com- 
munity orchestra should not fail to study this booklet, and any- 
one concerned with music will find its contents stimulating and 
thought provoking. —Osbourne McConathy 
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Glee Club and Chorus, by Van A. Christy. 
Schirmer, Inc. $2.50.] 

The subtitle reads: “A Handbook of Organizing, Conducting, 
and Maintaining Glee Club and Choral Organizations, with 
Selected, Graded, and Classified Lists of Octavo Music and 
Texts.” Comprehensive as that inventory appears, it will im- 
press one who reads the book as inadequate. The one word 
“Texts,” for instance, hardly prepares the reader for the gener- 
ous bibliographical lists he finds; and under “Organizing,” as 
also under “Conducting,” is a variety and wealth of detail that 
is similarly generous. Perhaps the more general statement 
made by the author in his Preface pre-figures the contents 
better: “This handbook is an attempt to compile in one 
volume, in concise and yet comprehensive outline-form, the 
practical and theoretical information which should be available 
to glee-club and choral directors.” 


This review could be summarized here in a word by saying 
that the author has succeeded fully in his attempt as stated. 
Perhaps the most striking evidence of that fact arises from a 
study of the many texts cited. The reviewer is well acquainted 
with almost every one of these, and without derogation is 
bound to say that a large number of them would have to be 
read in order to gather the information collected here. That 
does not make this book superior, but it does indicate its com- 
prehensive character. On the other hand, it must suffer, in 
comparison, in depth of treatment in almost any of its many 
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divisions. The author knows this. He makes “no claim to 
originality” but aims “rather to compile in one volume the 
most useful beliefs and practices of experienced choral 
directors.” 


And this adds up to saying that the book is for the inex- 
perienced, just as any such extensive but non-intensive study 
must be. The main point is that it is an exceptionally good 
book of that kind. One surmises that it will be much used in 
classes in choral conducting, and much read by a host of all 
but the most advanced conductors. Even these latter would 
not find it wholly without nutriment. —Will Earhart 


Fundamentals of Musicianship, by Melville Smith, Max T. 
Krone and Myron Schaeffer. Book Two, abridged edition. 
[New York: M. Witmark & Sons. $1.50.] This book is in- 
tended for use in secondary schools, by private teachers and 
by groups where the original larger book is not practical. The 
subject matter is chords and intervals, and the student is made 
acquainted with these fundamentals by approach through the 
ear, eye and hand. The text provides for one semester’s work 
of daily recitation. The threefold approach insures intelligent 
comprehension and retention of the material studied, thus 
facilitating not only the usual paper work in harmony, but the 
ready analysis of the harmonic structure of music. The tech- 
nical methods employed are unique, original and effective. 

—E. B. Birge 


The Science of Fingering, by John Mokrejs. [Chicago: Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co. $2.00.] In addition to the exhaustive treat- 
ment of fingering possibilities which one would expect from 
the title, this book includes a presentation of the author’s ideas 
on all phases of manipulative technique at the piano. It also 
involves some instruction in chord formation, a treatise on 
embellishments, and some discussion of interpretive exercises 
to be practiced at the piano. The last five pages contain brief 
examples of works by master-composers. The author is to be 
commended for quoting various authorities where there is a 
conflict of opinion in fingering patterns. —Raymond Burrows 


Instruments of the Band and Orchestra, by Bakaleinikoff and 
Rosen. [Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. $1.00.] An up-to-date, small 
encyclopedia of standard instruments. Includes basic facts 
and brief history of each, along with photographs of present- 
day instruments and the progenitor of each. 

—J. Irving Tallmadge 


BAND MUSIC 


Pinlandia, by Jean Sibelius. Band arrangement by Floyd J. 
St. Clair; orchestra arrangement by Bruno Reibold. [Sam Fox 
Publishing Co. Small orchestra, $1.75; full orchestra, $4.00; 
symphonic orchestra, $5.00; extra parts, 20c; full score, $2.00.] 
Two recent arrangements of the well-known and loved hymn 
from “Finlandia” have been prepared—one for band and one 
for orchestra. These should be especially useful in schools 
where the advancement of the players is not up to the level of 
doing the complete tone poem. In the case of Mr. Reibold’s 
arrangement, there is a full score which includes a piano con- 


densation. Each arrangement is well developed through the 
various sections of the ensemble. —George Waln 

Redskin, characteristic march, by Ralph W. M. Keating. 
{Carl Fischer. Standard band 75c; symphonic band $1.50.] 


Another “bom-did-di-bom” redskin march, of which we already 
have many. But there seems to be always room for another 
good march! 


Blue Ribbon, march by William M. Talbott. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band 75c; symphonic band $1.50.] Here is another 
very playable typical American quick-step march. Not dif- 
ficult and in a comfortable key. Should be thoroughly effective 


as a concert march. 


Happy Landings, march, by A. D. Davenport. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band 75c; symphonic band $1.50.) Another typical 
march of the professiona] grade. Probably better adapted for 
concert than marching. —Lorrain E. Watters 
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ORCHESTRA 


St. Nicholas’ Treasure Ship “Zie ginds komt de stoomboot,” 
variations for orchestra on a St. Nicholas song of the Nether- 
lands, by Maurits Kesnar. [J. Fischer and Bro., Fischer edi- 


tion 7616.] Variations and coda on a Dutch tune familiar to 
many American school children. Instrumentation: Piccolo; 
Flutes I, II, III; Clarinets in A and B-flat I, II; Bassoon I, 


Il; Horns in F I, II; Trumpets in B-flat and A I, II, III; 
Trombone I, II; Tympani in A, E, F, C; Strings. Time of per- 
formance: 9% minutes. 

The theme is a jolly one in three-quarter measure. The 
scoring is for various combinations of from two instruments to 
full orchestra. The first variation is for flute, oboe, and two 
horns; the second, for two trumpets and strings; the third for 
full orchestra; the fourth, for clarinet and strings; the fifth, 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and strings; the sixth, for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and violins; the seventh, full orches- 
tra; the eighth, oboe, two clarinets and strings; the ninth, 
three trombones, bassoons and strings; the tenth, two clarinets 
and viola; coda for full orchestra. The work is of no great 
difficulty and should be an interesting novelty for a high 
school orchestra having the necessary instrumentation, no pro- 
vision having been made for substitution. —Francis Findlay 


Hungarian FParewell, for string orchestra, by Menotti Salta. 
Originally written for voice and piano. [J. Fischer and Bro.] 
A somewhat languorous and melancholy theme of pseudo-Hun- 
garian character. The scoring is skillfully done, melodic inter- 
est being distributed well through all parts, except perhaps 
the double bass. A brief divisi passage for violas may neces- 
sitate transferring a few measures from the first viola part to 
one of the violin parts for an orchestra with a week viola 
section The double stops employed are for the most part of 
no great difficulty. Would serve well as relief in a group of 
more brilliant string pieces in a school or amateur orchestra 
program —Francis Findlay 

Genevieve, a romantic rhapsody in variation form, by Quinto 
Maganini. [Carl Fischer. Set A, $4.25; Set B, $5.75; Set C, 
$7.00; full orchestra, $2.40; small orchestra, $1.65.] I cannot 
think of any very useful purpose for this composition for or- 
chestra in high school or college, but that is not meant to 
intimate that this variation on a well-known song is not 
thoroughly musical and _ successful. Worthwhile, but uses 
limited. —Lorrain E. Watters 


Pizzicato Polka, by Johann and Josef Strauss. Arr. by Henry 
Sopkin. [Carl Fischer, Inc. Score 50c.; parts 15c.] The Strauss 
“Pizzicato Polka,” arranged for string orchestra by Henry Sop- 


kin, should please orchestra players of various ages. It is 
not at all difficult but it can be made challenging to older 
players as well as the younger ones. Those who heard the 


National Junior High School Orchestra play it at Los Angeles 
will realize immediately that this number is one of the “musts” 
for orchestras of the Junior High School grades, or high school 
orchestras of C or even B Class. —L. E. W. 


Tone Time, a concert folio of original compositions, arranged 
by H. W. Glenn. [Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. Parts 35c; Piano 
(conductor), 65c.] Another collection of fairly easy orchestra 
material including marches, waltzes and the usual Indian 
sketch, a grand march and an overture. A collection of or- 
chestra material for orchestras of limited ability. Useful for 
orchestras of the junior high school grades. —L. E. W. 


Fugue in G Minor, by J. S. Bach, transcribed for orchestra by 
Clifford Demarest. {Remick Music Corp. Full score, $1.50; 
condensed score, 75c; “A” set, $3.50; “B” set, $2.50; extra parts, 
20c ea.] This is not the great G Minor Fugue and yet it is one 
of the finest from the Master’s pen. Mr. Demarest has done a 


masterful task of transcription for full orchestra, involving 
English horn, bass clarinet, etc., in the instrumentation. 
Players should grasp an intense dramatic appeal from this 


profound composition. It is at least of medium difficulty. 
—George Waln 


PLUTE 


The Music Educator’s Basic Method, by David Van Vactor 
and Arthur Kitti. [Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] This flute method 
does not seem to have been prepared for a beginning method 
to be used in the public schools with young pupils. The mate- 
rial progresses too rapidly and lacks interest in progressing 
from key to key. This method would probably be most suc- 
cessfully used with mature beginners on the flute. —L. E. W. 


CELLO 


A Tune a Day for Cello, by C. Paul Herfurth. A Second 
Book. [Boston Music Co. 60c.] The second book, entitled “A 
Tune a Day for Cello,” by C. Paul Herfurth, is at hand, and 
unquestionably represents one of the most carefully prepared 
cello methods. There is much music to be played not only 
alone but for two cellos or more. As each new step in cello 
playing is introduced there is opportunity to apply this prob- 
lem in actual music material. It is not only pedagogically 
sound in its construction but should be found very interesting 
to the pupil. This book, of course, is one of the set of “A 
Tune a Day” for stringed instruments, which includes teachers’ 
manuals. These books are enthusiastically recommended to 
teachers of stringed instruments and to those in charge of 
—L. E. W. 
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FRENCH HORN 
French Horn Passages, extracted by Max Pottag. 


[Belwin. 
Well-chosen extracts from works of the immortals. 
In their original keys. Where the orchestration justifies it, the 
full horn choir is shown. Passages include 84 works by 36 
top-ranking composers. An invaluable addition to the hornist’s 
library. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Sonatina for Two Horns, by Scribner Cobb. [Carl Fischer. 
75c.] Instrumental directors have long felt the need for ar- 
rangements and compositions which could be played for recre- 
ation by small combinations. This selection for two horns 
would help any two friendly horn players to while away lei- 
sure time in a beneficial and pleasant manner. Probably it 
would be more fun to play than to listen to. Directors should 
make a note that such a publication is available. Not too 
difficult. Fine study for second year horn players. 

—Lorrain E. Watters 


$1.50.] 


CORNET 


Waltz “Response,” for cornet and piano, by Edwin Franko 
Goldman. [G. Schirmer. $1.25.] A very effective new number 
by the well-known bandmaster. More than moderately difficult. 
(Grade IV.) —J. Irving Tallmadge 

TROMBONE 

Cimera-Hovey Method for Trombone and Baritone. [Belwin, 
$1.00.] A beginning method by two experienced and successful 
teachers. Jaroslav Cimera must be classed not only as a great 
teacher, but as a trombone virtuoso of the very first rank. The 
book is the result of many years of actual experience in teach- 
ing the instrument. 


170 Studies for the Trombone, by Jaroslav Cimera. [Belwin. 
$1.50.] Melodic supplementary exercises in all keys and the 
common rhythms. Unusual positions are marked. Equivalent 


to a second volume method, but containing no text whatever. 
Excellent material in the hands of a good teacher. 
—J. Irving Tallmadge 


CLARINET 


Orphean Collection of Clarinet Solos, edited by Clarence G. 
Warmelin. [Chart Music Publishing House. $1.00 solo parts 
and piano accompaniment.] The Orphean collection is a group 
of eight easy to medium clarinet solos originally written for 
the clarinet by men whose names are well known in the school 
music field. These include Glenn C. Bainum, Peter Buys, 
Mark Hindsley, Howard Stube, Himie Voxman, Stanley Vesely, 
E. Brepsant, and Moszkowski. The collection has been care- 
fully edited as to articulations, phrasing and breath marks by 
the eminent Chicago clarinet teacher, Mr. Warmelin. Only one 
or two of the numbers would approach a IV rating in difficulty, 
and the majority of them might be rated II or III. The school 
clarinetist will find considerable pleasing material in this col- 
lection. —George Waln 


Gavotte Caprice, for clarinet, by John DeBueris. [Carl 
Fischer. 75c.] This gavotte is of medium difficulty and appar- 
ently quite playable. —Lorrain E. Watters 


Paganini Caprices, transcribed for clarinet by David Gornston. 
[Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.] A welcome addition to the étude 
literature for the advanced clarinetist is Mr. Gornston’s group 
of thirteen Paganini Caprices. Although a few of these are 
contained in Auguste Perier’s “Thirty Etudes” (French edi- 
tion), all thirteen in this collection are well chosen and clearly 
edited. These serve as a challenge to the player’s technique 
and tongue, and it is pleasing to note that the expressive 
eantabile side of playing is not neglected. The collection is 
interesting and helpful. —George Waln 


MUSIC FOR THE RECORDER 

(1) Method for Group Instruction for Recorders (all types 
with the English fingering), by Edgar H. Hunt, 50c. (2) First 
Ensemble Book for two or three descant or tenor recorders, 
by F. J. Giesbert. 30c. (3) G. F. Handel—Pieces and Dances 
for descant and treble recorders. 25c. (4) J. K. F. Fischer— 
Short Pieces for two descant recorders. 25c. (5) Fifty Old 
English Folk—Dance—Airs for solo descant recorder, by Edgar 
H. Hunt. 25c. (6) Old Masters for recorder trio, arranged by 
Edgar H. Hunt. 25c. (7) Second Ensemble Book for one to 
four descant or tenor recorders, arranged by Edgar H. Hunt. 
25c. (8) Twelve National Airs—set for one to three recorders, 
by Edgar H. Hunt. 30c. (9) Henry Purcell—Short Duets for 








Descant and Treble Recorders. 25c. (19) F. J. Giesbert— 
Method for the Recorder Flute. $1.25. (11) Folk "onces for 
Recorder Trio, arranged by Stephanie Champion. 5c. (12) 


English Country-Dance Tunes for two descant (or tenor) re- 
corders. 50c. (13) Begone Dull Care—folk songs of the British 
Isles, arranged for two descant recorders, by F. J. Giesbert. 
50c. (14) Greensleeves to a Ground—for descant recorder, by 
Carl F. Dolmetsch. $1.00. (15) Four Short Pieces—Recorders, 
Violins and Pianoforte, by Stephanie Champion. 50c. (16) Clas- 
sical Album, twenty pieces transcribed for one and two descant 
recorders and piano, by Edgar Hunt. $1.25. 

Persons interested in the recorder flute and music for it, will 
be delighted with a number of excellent collections offered by 
the Associated Music Publishers, Inc. There are more than a 
dozen collections of old music for treble recorders by Purcell 
and Handel, and other masters, together with arrangements of 
folk music by Edgar Hunt. This music seems better printed 
and easier to read than most recorder music available. Those 
enthusiastic musicians who carry a recorder in the hip-pocket 
and who are “fans” for such pleasant recreation will be pleased 
with all of these. —Lorrain E. Watters 
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HAROLD FLAMMER PUBLICATIONS 
on the 1941 


NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC COMPETITION--FESTIVALS LIST 


MIXED VOICES (Unaccompanied) 83089 In Silent Night._._......Suabian-Riegger .15 

85507 All Praise to Thee, O Jesus Good (Motet) 83115 In Springtime Fesca-Sodero 15 

Victoria - Lundquist .10 83112 In Yonder Meadow... Laura Ketterer .12 

81068 As Torrents in Summer Elgar-Cain .12 83086 Lullaby____ PaeeeonennnenionneneneNe as Noble Cain .15 
81099 Autumn Gretchaninoff-Cain .16 83116 My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 


84153 Benedictus _Liszt-Cain .15 Pe aag Cag - ~aapORRe Page Haydn-Cain 12 
87504 Deliver Us, O Lord (Motet)Batten-Willan .10 83109 Night Has a Thousand Eyes, The.Noble Cain .12 


87502 Faithful Cross (Motet) 83102 O My Lawd, What Shall I do?__.Guion-Cain  .15 


King John IV of Portugal-Willan .12 83078 On Wings of Song-.....Mendelssohn-Riegger .15 
84141 God is a Spirit C. Albert Scholin  .15 83126 Path Leading Down to the River 
...Irving A. Steinel .12 


85506 Grant Thy Grace to Me,O God (Motet) (42 fo rrrrrrrmrnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnns 
Pergolesi-Lundquist .12 83124 Sleep and Rest_...... _..........Mozart-Williams .12 





81093 Lullaby of Life " Leslie-Cain .12 83111 Sweet and oe .......Barnby- Williams 12 
81067 My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land 83131 Year’s at the Spring, The....Noble Cain .15 
_ Elgar-Cain .12 
81079 My Lovely Rose (8 part).Myrberg-Samuelson §.15 MALE 
81063 Night Has a Thousand Eyes......Noble Cain .15 82105 Ain’t Gonna Study War No More 
87505 O Praise the Lord (Motet)...Batten-Willan .12 } Spiritual-Cain .15 
87501 O Sing Unto the Lord (Motet) 85021 Beautiful SaviourCrusaders’ Hymn-Riegger .12 
Hassler-Willan  .15 82011 Builder, The Cadman-Treharne_ .16 
81055 Oh, Susanna ..........Foster-Cain  .16 P.S. 2. Chorale and Kyrie (O Wir Armen Siinder) 
85505 Sicut Cervus (Motet)..Palestrina-Marlhom .15 }  __.... Bach-Canby .12 
81123 Sunrise wesecee----------- Laneyef-Cain .15 82077 Dance, My Comrades... Richard Bennett .15 
85502 Veni, Sancte Spiritus 82045 Down by the Sea... Penn-Treharne .15 
_.....XIth Century-Lundquist .12 85019 God is a Spirit... Scholin-Gore .15 
84163 What Can This Mean? F. Broadus Staley .15 85022 Hallelujah Amen Handel-Clement’ .15 
82089 Ho, Jolly Jenkin. Sullivan-Andrews_ .16 
MIXED VOICES (Accompanied) 82108 Hoodah Day-..... Sea Chantey-Cain .15 
wi ; s . 82094 I Dream of Jeanie. Foster-Riegger .12 
poaons - 7 My Mistress’ Face ee cee = P.S. 10 Lincolnshire Poacher, The British-Hufstader .16 
aeaaa Morn ‘ens ere - hel . 82114 Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’ Spiritual-Cain .15 
mee ae 8 7 age mater“ “AD P.S.11 Rest, Sweet Nymphs._.Pilkington-Hufstader .12 
81095 Songs My Mother Taught Me. Dvorak-Cain .15 ents Gack Cadman-Moody .15 
81096 Swedish Evening Prayer___. -Geijer-Hokanson 10 $2095 Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane 
84151 That Holy Night..........Frances Williams .12 [ Speaks-Andrews .16 
P.S. 4 Silver Swan, The... Gibbons-Harman_ .12 
THREE-PART Treble 82058 Song of Ships, A. Robert S. Flagler .15 
83072 Blue Swan, The... _Carl F. Mueller .15 85020 Spacious Firmament, The ...Haydn-Mathew .10 
83118 Braid the Raven Hair “Mikado” 82106 Where’er You Walk sited Handel-Enders me. 
ae ; Sullivan-Riegger .12 
83020 Children of the Moon_Elinor Remick ae .16 VOCAL SOLOS 
83002 Dance the Romaika_........Ware-Treharne_ .15 Soprano 
83001 Fairy Bark .... ; _.Ware-Treharne_ .18 Dodo (Lullaby) Folk-Song of the Pyrenees—Freely 
83122 First Primrose, The._.......Grieg-Riegger .12 adapted and arranged by Theodore Paxson. 50 
89018 God is a Spirit...................Scholin-Gore .12 Alto 
83119 Homeland aaa _...Noble Cain .12 BN We a rcccesstiise beicanilissonaicaieiisniniiaaa Anne S. Miller .50 


Single Copies Sent “On Approval” 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., 10 E. 43rd St., N.Y. 
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State Education Associations 





oo ASSOCIATIONS and state departments of education have 
supplied the following data concerning state and district edu- 
cational conventions which will have sections or meetings devoted 
to music. The information includes, where furnished, the names 
of the state organizations and their presidents, convention dates 
and places, names and addresses of officers or chairmen in 
charge of music sections. In the next JourNAL will be published 
additional items covering state or district conventions not in- 
cluded in this listing, or regarding meetings for which informa- 
tion as given here is incomplete. The Music Educators National 
Conference headquarters staff again acknowledges the codpera- 
tion of state department and association officials in the continua- 
tion of this service to the JouRNAL readers. 


Alabama Education Association, George W. Hulme, President. 
March 27-29, 1941, Birmingham. Music Section: President, 
Alabama Music Teachers Association—Katherine Farrah, 
Montevallo. 


Arizona Education Association, Alice Vail, President. No- 
vember 7-9, 1940, Tucson. Music Section: Hartley D. Snyder, 
Tucson. Under the sponsorship of the Arizona School Music 
Educators Association, the All-State Orchestra (George Wilson, 
director) will present a concert November 8. 





Arkansas Education Association, Ben R. Williams, President. 
November 7-8, 1940, Little Rock. Music Section—Annie S. 
Foster, Little Rock. 


California. State Conference of School Supervisors, October 
Pasadena. One music section meeting will probably be 
included. For information address Louise Wickersham, Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education, Burbank. 


2-5, 


Colorado Education Association, George P. Young, President. 
October 24-26, 1940, Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. Offi- 
cers in charge of Music Sections, respectively: Kelsey Kirk, 
Julesburg; Mona Tyer, Trinidad; Barton Pavey, Craig. 


Connecticut State Teachers Association, William B. Cornish, 
President. October 25, 1940, New Haven, Hartford and Bridge- 
port. Music Section: President, Connecticut Music Educators 
Association—Leon R. Corliss, Naugatuck. 


Delaware State Education Association, Richard A. Shields, 
President. October 24-25, 1940, Wilmington. Music Section: 
President—Helen H. Gibbs, Wilmington; Chairman All-State 
Band Committee—Wilbert B. Hitchner, Wilmington. The All- 
State Band will give a concert at the final session of the c:n- 
vention, Friday afternoon, October 25. 


Florida Education Association, Marguerite Morse, President. 
Dates and place of meeting not yet announced. Music Section: 
Chairman—Ben Green, Tampa; Vice Chairman—John Heney, 
DeLand: Secretary—Sara Tyler, Brandon. 


Georgia Education Association. Dates and place of annual 
spring meeting not yet announced. Music Section: President, 
Georgia Music Education Association—Mrs. P. C. Ware, Way- 
cross. The All-State Chorus, sponsored by the G.M.E.A., will 
sing at the annual meeting. District meetings: District 1, 
October 8-9, Swainsboro. District 2, October 13-14, Albany. 
District 3, October 15-16, Americus. District 4, October 17-18, 
LaGrange. District 6, October 6-7, Milledgeville. District 7, 
October 24-25, Rome. District 8, October 10-11, Waycross. 
District 9, October 22-23, Toccoa. District 10, October 20-21, 
Hartwell. 


Idaho Education Association, John I. Hillman, Executive 
Secretary. November 15-16, 1940, Boise. District Meetings: 


District 1, October 4, Coeur d’ Alene. District 2, October 3-4, 
Lewiston. District 3, October 25-26, Boise. District 4, October 
25-26, Twin Falls. District 5 and 6, September 26-27, Pocatello. 
District 7, October 10-11, Mackay. It is planned to have music 
sections at all district meetings, but for definite information 
inquire of Mr. Hillman, 331 Sonna Building, Boise. 


Margaret Sweeney, 


Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Music Section: 


President. October 24-25, 1940, Indianapolis. 
President—Maude Delbridge, Indianapolis; Vice-President— 
Harold Rothert, Madison; Secretary—Thelma Sines, Logans- 
port. All-day meeting of Music Section at Shortridge High 
School, October 24. In-and-About Indianapolis School Music 
Club will hold a luncheen at Shortridge High School the same 
day. 

North Central Indiana Teachers Association, Superintendent 
Godwin, LaPorte, President. October 24-25, 1940, South Bend. 
Music Section: Chairman—H. E. Ten Harkle, Michigan City; 
Vice-Chairman—Madeline Hackett, Mishawaka; Secretary— 
Marie Pyke, South Bend. 


September, Nineteen Forty 


Illinois Education Association, B. F. Shafer, President. De- 
cember 26-28, 1940, Springfield. No music section—a delegated 
business assembly. 


Illinois High School Conference, A. W. Clevenger, Director. 
October 31—November 2, 1940, Urbana. Music Section: Gen- 
eral Chairman—F. B. Stiven, Urbana; Chairman, Vocal Sec- 
tion—Donald Sellew, LaSalle. All-State Chorus and All-State 
Orchestra will provide a program for the general sessions 
Friday evening, November 1. 


Iowa State Teachers Association, A. E. Harrison, President. 
November 7-9, 1940, Des Moines. Music Section: President, 
Iowa Music Educators Association—Delinda Roggensack, New- 
ton. Iowa High School Music Association (L. E. Watters, 
President) and the Iowa Band Masters Association (C. A. 
Hayden, President) will hold meetings during the convention. 


Kansas State Teachers Association. November 1-2, Topeka, 
Salina, Hays, Garden City, Wichita and Pittsburg. Music sec- 
tions have been discontinued in favor of the one state meeting 
of the Kansas Music Educators Association, to be held Novem- 
ber 1-2 at Topeka. 


Kentucky Education Association, Maurice F. Seay, President. 
April 16-18, 1941, Louisville. Music Section: John Vincent, 
Bowling Green. 


Louisiana Teachers Association, E. A. Lee, President. Novem- 
ber 17-20, 1940, Monroe. Music Section: President, Louisiana 
Music Education Association—W. Hines Sims, Shreveport. 


Maine Teachers Association, Joseph E. Blaisdell, President. 
October 24-25, Portland. Department of Public School Music: 
Chairman—Lilla R. Atherton, Waterville; Secretary—Esther 
Rogers, Rockland. All-State Band and Orchestra concert, 
October 24. 


Maryland State Teachers Association, M. Lillian Cheezum, 
President. October 25-26, Baltimore. Music Section: Chair- 
man—Mary G. Harris, Baltimore; Secretary—Dorothy Willison, 
Cumberland. All-Maryland High School Chorus (John Denues, 
chairman) and Baltimore City Inter-High School Orchestra 
(Osmar P. Steinwald, director) will furnish music for the 
general sessions. 


Michigan Education Association, John F. Thomas, President. 
Regional Conferences: Region 1, October 24-26, Detroit. Music 
Section Chairman—George VanDueson, Detroit. Region 2, Oc- 
tober 10-11, Flint. Music Section Chairman—Datus L. Moore, 
Standish. Region 3, October 10-11, Lansing. Music Section 
Chairman—Paul L. Rainer, Adrian. Region 4, October 24-25, 
Grand Rapids. Music Section Chairman—Palmer Quackenbush, 
Grand Haven. Begion 5, October 3-4, Traverse City. Music 
Section Chairman—David Merkel, Lake City. Region 6, Octo- 
ber 17-18, Detroit. Music Section Chairman—Otto Brown, 
Ferndale. RBegion 7, October 3-4, Marquette. Music Section 
Chairman—Leroy Christian, Gladstone. Region 8, October 17- 


18, Kalamazoo. Music Section Chairman—Esther Nelson, 
Kalamazoo. 

Mississippi Education Association, Janie Robison, Presi- 
dent. March 12-14, 1941, Jackson. Music Section: President— 


Frank Harmon, Aberdeen; Secretary—Henry Wamsley. 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Lloyd W. King, Presi- 
dent. November 6-9, Kansas City. Department of Music: 
Chairman—Alice Gallup, Kansas City; Vice-Chairman—Paul 
Fite, Lebanon; Secretary—Jessie Smith, Independence. 


Montana Education Association, Cleve O. Westby, President. 
District Meetings: Eastern District, October 24-26, Billings. 
Music Section Chairman—Frederic Bruggeman, Baker. South- 
western District, October 24-26, Butte. Music Section Chair- 
man—Josephine Lindquist, Missoula. Worthwestern District, 
October 24-26, Kalispell. Music Section Chairman—Ann Peder- 
son, Kalispell. Worth Central District, October 31—-November 
2, Great Falls. Music Section Chairman—F. C. Kubesh, Conrad. 
Northeastern District, October 31—November 2, Wolf Point. 
Music Section Chairman—L. D. Brunette, Glasgow. 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, G. F. Liebendorfer, 
President. District Meetings, October 23-25. District 1, Lin- 
coln. Music Section Chairman—Harold L. Chatelain, Fairbury. 
District 2, Omaha. Music Section Chairman—Victor Jindra, 
Peru. District 3, Norfolk. Music Section Chairman—John R. 
Keith, Wayne. District 4, Kearney. Music Section Chairman— 
Ethelyn Anderson, Kearney. District 5, McCook. District 6, 
Alliance. Music Section Chairman—Constance Cruickshank, 
Alliance. 

New Jersey Education Association, William L. Fidler, Presi- 
dent. November 8-11, Atlantic City. Department of Music: 
President—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Trenton. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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1Game of Notes 5Game of Key 
2 Game of Lines and Signatures 

Spaces, T. C. 6Game of Musical 
3 Game of Lines and Terms 
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W pius REAL music TRAINING 
3 Play. MAESTRO, 


and ENJOY TEACHING MUSICAL TERMS and NOTA- 
TIONS in an Exciting, Fast-Moving, Competitive way 


Every music teacher, every Games for large classes and groups 
grade school teacher, should 
know the advantages of the Price. eeeetecscceceos $1.25 each 
visual education offered by Set of 8 games......$8.00 Net 
MAESTRO Games. 


They teach with thoroughness; Price............ 
they hold interest by their 
speed competitions, regardless 
of individual advancement. 


And hostesses find MAESTRO 


a novelty that grows into a 


MAESTRO-Party habit. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


She 
Musical 
“B. ungo. ‘a 


2 SIZES OF GAMES 


(30 ecards) 


Games for home or small classes 
(10 cards) 
...60¢ each 





To introduce MAESTRO Games 
we will send single games or 
complete sets to any respensible 
teacher on 


5-DAY APPROVAL 


Write today for a few test games 
and full information. Specify size 
of games desired. 


























New Mexico Educational Association, W. G. Donley, Presi- 
dent. October 24-26, Santa Fe. Music Section: President, New 
Mexico Music Teachers Association—Douglas Cornwall, Clay- 
ton. 


New York State Teachers Association, William J. Small, 
President. Worthern Zone, September 27, Potsdam. Music Sec- 
tion Chairman—Edgar Smith, Norwood. North Central Zone, 
September 27, Watertown. Music Section Chairman—Josephine 
Oakley, Sackets Harbor. Long Island Zone, October 4, Hemp- 
stead. Music Section Chairman—Howard Hovey, Riverhead. 
Bastern Zone, October 17-18, Albany. Music Section Chair- 
man—Frank Bailey, Albany. North Eastern Zone, October 17- 
18, Lake Placid. Music Section Chairman—Leona Bonville, 
Westport. Central Western Zone, October 24-25, Rochester. 
Music Section Chairman—J. Alfred Casad, Rochester. Western 
Zone, October 25-26, Buffalo. Music Section Chairman—Frank 
Prough, Akron. 

Nevada State Teachers Institute, Charles Priest, President. 
October 15-18, Reno. In charge of Music Section—Rolla V. 
Johnson, Reno, and Eldon Larson, Las Vegas. 


North Carolina Education Association, S. G. Howfield, Presi- 
dent. Music Section Chairman—H. Hugh Altvater, Greensboro. 
District Meetings: Western District, October 18, Asheville. 
Music Section Chairman—Elizabeth Ellison, Mars Hill. South 
Piedmont District, October 25, Charlotte. Music Section Chair- 
man—Mrs. John Almond, Albemarle. Northwestern District, 
November 1, Winston-Salem. Music Section Chairman—Vir- 
ginia Buckles, Winston-Salem. MNorth Central District, Novem- 








ber 8, Durham. Music Section Chairman—Mrs. Wesley 
Beavers, Durham. WNortheastern District, November 15, Green- 
ville. Music Section Chairman—Dean C. Tabor, East Carolina 
Teachers College, Greenville. Southeastern District, November 
22, Fayetteville. Music Section Chairman—Mildred Aiken, 


Lumberton. 


North Dakota Education Association, Charles E. Scott, Presi- 
dent. October 23-25, Grand Forks. Music Section Chairman— 
John E. Howard, University. Southwest District, October 31- 
November 2, Dickinson. 

Ohio Education Association. January 3-4, 1941, Columbus. 
Music Section: President, Ohio Music Education Association— 
Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights. District Meetings: North- 
eastern, November 1, Cleveland. Music luncheon and three 
section meetings of school music: Elementary school music 
section (Evelyn R. Sills, Akron, chairman) junior and senior 
high school vocal music section (Leslie D. Hansen, Canton, 
chairman); junior and senior high school instrumental music 
section (Lawrence Chidester, Cleveland, chairman). MWNorth- 
western, October 31-November 1, Toledo. Bastern, October 31- 
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November 1, Steubenville. Southeastern, October 31-November 
1, Athens. Southwestern, November 1-2, Cincinnati. Central, 
November 1-2, Columbus, 


Oregon State Teachers Association, E. D. Towler, President. 
December 26-28, Portland. Music Section: Chairman—Clifford 
A. Elliott, McMinnville; Secretary—Anita Pagelar, Coquille. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association, Thomas Francis, 
President. Harrisburg. Meeting during Christmas holidays, 
dates to be announced. Music Section: President—Edward 
Hallstead, California, Pa. 


South Carolina Education Association, E. R. Crow, President. 
March 19-21, 1941, Columbia. Music Section Chairman— 
Arnold E. Putman, Greenville. 


South Dakota Education Association, A. E. Mead, President. 
November 24-27, Aberdeen. Music Section: President—Helen 
Buchanan, Huron; Secretary—J. B. Holloway, Mitchell. 


Tennessee Education Association, Wilson New, President. 
April 10-12, 1941, Nashville. Music Section: Chairman—Jack 
Hamilton, Clarksville; Secretary-Treasurer—Louise V. Hardi- 
son, Nashville. Section Meetings: East, October 31-November 
2, Knoxville. Music Section Chairman—Mondel E. Butterfield, 
Johnson City. Middle, October 24-26, Nashville. Music Section 
Chairman—E. May Saunders, Murfreesboro. West, November 
7-9, Memphis. Music Section Chairman—Paul Earhart, Mem- 
phis. Southeast, October 17-18, Chattanooga. 


Texas State Teachers Association, Charles H. Tennyson, 
President. November 21-23, Fort Worth. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Elois Elliott, Lubbock. 


Texas State Colored Teachers Association. November 21-23, 
Marshall. For information concerning Music Section, write 
S. O. Parrish, Mexia, Texas. 


Utah Education Association, E. Allen Bateman, President. 
October 10-12, Salt Lake City. Music Section—John L. Stacey, 
Kaysville. 

Virginia Education Association, Joseph E. Healy, President. 
November 19-22, Richmond. Music Section: President—Cecil 
W. Wilkins, Norfolk; Vice-President—Luther Richman, Rich- 
mond; Secretary-Treasurer—Paul Saunier, Richmond. 


Washington Education Association, Gladys Barnes, President. 
Regional Meetings: Spokane, September 20. Walla Walla, Oc- 
tober 14-15. ‘Yakima, October 17-18. Wenatchee, October 18- 
19. Chehalis, October 21. Longview, October 22. Camas, Octo- 
ber 23. Bellingham, October 24-25. Seattle, October 25. 
Tacoma, October 25. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 
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1941 Compeution-Feshwvals 





HE FOLLOWING LIST of competitions, festivals and clinics to be 

held in the various states has been compiled from data received 
from official sources, in most instances from officers of the spon- 
soring organizations or institutions named. Each paragraph 
gives, so far as available information permits, (a) State or dis- 
trict and official title of event, (b) date and place, (c) name of 
sponsoring organization, (d) name and address of chairman or 
official to whom correspondence regarding participation should be 
sent, (e) other officers or committee members. 


The key to the contest divisions to be represented should be 
interpreted as follows: B—band, O—orchestra, C—chorus, IS— 
instrumental solo, VS—vocal solo, I[E—small instrumental en- 
semble, VE—small vocal ensemble, P—piano. 


In later issues the JouRNAL will publish additional information 
to supplement or complete what is given here and to cover state 
or district events not included in this listing. 


Arizona. Four Music Competitions and Festivals, April, 1941. 
Competitions: Northern Arizona, Flagstaff. Eastern Arizona, 
Gila. Festivals: Southern Arizona, Tucson; Central Arizona, 
Tempe. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the Arizona School 
Music Educators Association. President—Eldon A. Ardrey, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff; Vice-President— 
Hartley Snyder, University of Arizona, Tucson; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Evan Madson, Gila Junior College, Thatcher. 


Arkansas. Arkansas School Band and Orchestra Association. 
State Contest, April 25-26, 1941. (Place to be determined at 
clinic to be held the latter part of January in Little Rock.) 
Annual business meeting during the clinic. (B-O-IS-IE) 
President—J. A. Day, Arkadelphia; Secretary—Addison Wall, 
Senior High School, Fort Smith. 


California. District Festival is scheduled at approximately 
three weeks before the Region Five National School Music 
Competition-Festival. Place and date to be announced later. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the Central District, Cali- 
fornia School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association. Presi- 
dent—Arthur Nord, Selma; Secretary—Carl Minor, Corcoran. 
The annual business meeting will be held following the festival. 
Three or four clinics are also scheduled by the Central District. 
For information concerning these, address Secretary Minor. 


Colorado. State Vocal Clinic, November 15-17, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. Sponsored by Vocal Division, 
Colorado Music Educators Association. President—Mabel M. 
Henderson, 1405 Ninth Ave., Greeley. 


Delaware. Delaware State Band Festival, Spring, 1941, 
Wilmington (dates to be announced later). Sponsored by the 
Wilmington Chamber of Commerce and Department of Music, 
Delaware State Education Association. President—Helen H. 
Gibbs, Wilmington; Treasurer—Wilbert B. Hitchner, Board of 
Education Building, Wilmington. 


Plorida. High School Music Festival, March 28-29, 1941, 
Rollins College, Winter Park. State Competition-Festival, April 
17-19, 1941, Tampa. Sponsored by Florida School Orchestra 
and Vocal Associations. (O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) President (Or- 
chestra)—Sarah Tyler, Brandon School, Tampa; President 
(Vocal)—Benjamin E. Green, 203 Verne St., Tampa. State 
orchestra clinic, October 25-26, Stetson University, DeLand; 
State choral clinic, November 8-9, Stetson University. 





Georgia. Georgia School Music Festival, April 7-8, 1941, 
Milledgeville. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the Georgia 
Music Education Association. (For G.M.E.A. officers, see page 
60 of the Journal.) Annual business meeting to be held at 
the same time. Ten district high school and elementary music 
festivals are to be held in various parts of the state (dates to 
be announced), with the same number of events as in the state 
festival. 


Illinois. Invitational Marching Band Contest, October 19, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal. Local Chairman— 
Wayne F. Sherrard, Illinois State Normal University. 


4 

Indiana. Indiana State Choral Festival, October 25, Indianap- 
olis. District choral festivals, March, April, May, 1941. Spon- 
sored by the Indiana State Choral Festival Association. Busi- 
ness meetings, October 24 and December 7, Indianapolis. 
President—Harold Rothert, 423 Elm St., Madison. 

Central-Southern Indiana School Band and Orchestra Con- 
test. Date and place of contest will be available after annual 
fall clinic and business meeting to be held in Evansville, Fri- 
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day and Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. (B-O) Spon- 
sored by the Central-Southern Indiana School Band and Or- 
chestra Association. (B-O-IS-IE) Secretary — Joseph A. 
Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Northern Indiana School Band and Orchestra Contest. Date 
and place of contest will be available after annual fall clinic 
and business meeting November 28-29 in Elkhart. (B-O) 
Sponsored by the Northern Indiana School Band and Orchestra 
Association. President—David Hughes, High School, Elkhart. 


Kansas. Ten District Festivals, April 4-5, 1941. Places to be 
announced later. Sponsored by Kansas State High School Ac- 
tivities Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Annual business 
meeting of Association, January 25, 1941, Hutchinson. Com- 
missioner—E. A. Thomas, 409 National Reserve Bldg., Topeka. 


Kentucky. Kentucky High School Music Festivals, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. Vocal solos and small ensembles 
—April 25, 1941; Chorus—April 25-26, 1941; Instrumental solos 
and small ensembles, May 8-9, 1941; Band and orchestra, May 
10, 1941. Sponsored by Extension Division, University of Ken- 
tucky. Executive Secretary—Louis Clifton, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


Missouri. Missouri Band, Orchestra and Vocal Clinic, No- 
vember 28-30, Hannibal. Sponsored by the Missouri Music 
Educators Association. Business meeting November 30. Presi- 
dent—J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal. 


Montana. State divided into eight districts for band, or- 
chestra and choral festivals. Dates to run from mid-March 
through early May. Vocal and instrumental solo and ensemble 
events to be held in Missoula, at a date to be determined later. 
Sponsored by Montana Music Educators Association. Presi- 
dent—Charles R. Cutts, Public Schools, Billings. Annual busi- 
ness meeting to be held at time of state clinic, October 24-26, 
Butte. 

Dawson County (Montana) High School Festival, first Satur- 
day in May, 1941, Glendive. Bands, orchestras, choruses, glee 
clubs, etc., to participate, using any type of selection. Man- 
ager— Norman F. Iverson, Glendive; Superintendent — Ray 
Bjork. 


Nebraska. Competitions in Nebraska are under the auspices 
of the Nebraska High School Activities Association. Plans for 
the 1941 competition events will be made at the annual clinic, 
November 29-30, North Platte. (B-O-C) The Activities Associ- 
ation does not sponsor a state contest. Nine district contests 
are held, and the dates for the 1941 events are April 18-19. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Annual business meeting of the Associ- 
ation to be held December 6-7, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln. 

Officers of the Nebraska High School Activities Association 
are: President—W. E. Flake, Stanton; Vice-President—L. W. 
Nelson, North Platte; Secretary—O. L. Webb, Lincoln. 

Complete information may be obtained from Mr. Webb, Lin- 
coln Hotel. 


New Jersey. New Jersey All-State High School Choral Festi- 
val, May 17, 1941, State Teachers College, Trenton. Chairman— 
Mabel E. Bray, State Teachers College, Trenton. Dates for con- 
tests and clinic to be announced after annual meeting of De- 
partment of Music, New Jersey Education Association, Novem- 
ber 9, at Atlantic City. 


New York. Three state competition-festivals will be held in 
1941, under the sponsorship of the New York State School Music 
Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Dates and places to be 
decided at the annual business meeting, November 29, at the 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester. Clinic of the Association 
to be held November 28-30. (B-O-C) President—Arthur R. 
Goranson, Jamestown; Secretary—F. Fay Swift, Ilion. 


North Carolina. North Carolina Contest-Festival, April 15-18, 
1941, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the North Carolina 
State Music Contest-Festival Association. Affiliated groups— 
North Carolina Bandmasters Association (James C. Pfohl, Presi- 
dent), North Carolina Orchestra Association (Henry A. 
Bruinsma, President), North Carolina Choirmasters Association 
(W. P. Twaddell, President). Director of Festival—H. Hugh 
Altvater, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina. State 
clinic and business meeting, October 22, University of North 
Carolina. (B-O-C) 


North Dakota. Nine district contests during April, 1941, at 
Fargo, Devils Lake, Minot, Williston, Dickinson, Valley City, 
Ellendale, Mandan and Grand Forks. State finals, May 8-10, at 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. Sponsored by North 
Dakota State High School Committee. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Chairman and Executive Chairman—John E. Howard and John 
E. Page, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
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1941 spring contests will be 
Cleveland Instrumental Solo 
Ensemble Contest; March 15—Greater Cleveland Vocal 
Contest; March 28—Greater Cleveland Vocal Ensemble 
Contest; April 18—Music Memory and Appreciation Contest 
(Cleveland Orchestra); May 2—Greater Cleveland Junior High 
School Orchestra Contest; May 3—Greater Cleveland Senior 
High School Orchestra Contest; May 9—Greater Cleveland 
Choral Club Contest. 


Greater Cleveland. The 
March 7-8—Greater 


Ohio. 
as follows: 
and 
Solo 


Pennsylvania. Fourteenth Annual State Contest, April 18-19, 
1941, New Castle. Sponsored by Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League and Extension Division, University of Pittsburgh. 
(B-O-C-18-VS-IE-VE) Annual business meeting of League at 
time of contest. Executive Secretary—C. Stanton Balfour, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


South Dakota. 
to be determined at 
High School Music 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
ber 25-27. 


Officers of Association: 


Dates and places of state regional contests 
annual business meeting of South Dakota 
Association in Aberdeen, November 24. 

State band clinic at Aberdeen, Novem- 
Dean W. 


President R. Colton, Ver- 


million; Secretary-Treasurer—Supt. R. L. Snyder, Leola. 
Texas. State convention-clinic of Texas Music Educators 
Association will be held February 6-8, 1941, Waco. (B-O-C) 


regional state contests will be made at the 
meetings. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 

Music Educators Association: President— 
Sweetwater; Secretary-Treasurer—Charles 
(Band)—Weldon Covington, Aus- 


Plans for the eight 
September regional 

Officers of Texas 
Russell E. Shrader, 
Eskridge, Lubbock; Chairmen 


tin; (Orchestra) W. Gibson Walters, Denton; (Vocal) Paul M. 
Riley, Kingsville. 
Vermont. Vermont Music Festival, May 1-3, 1941 (tentative), 


Burlington Sponsored by the Music Supervisors of Vermont, 
Headmasters Club of Vermont, and the Burlington Lions Club. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to Director of Festival— 
Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington High School, Burlington. 





There will be no state competition-festival. Dur- 
ing April and May, the fifteen districts of the Wisconsin 
School Music Association will sponsor competition-festivals, 
each district competition-festival to be complete within itself. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Vocal and instrumental judges’ clinics 
will be held in April, with experts from outside the state as 
conductors. Business meeting of the Wisconsin School Music 
Association to be held November 6 in Milwaukee. Officers of 
the Association include: President—Karl N. Grill, Wausau; 
Secretary—H. C. Wegner, Waupun. 


Wisconsin. 


STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
Continued from page 52 
Vermont State Education Association, Alice Morrill, Castleton, 


President. October 10-12, Burlington. Music Section Chair- 
man—Mary Markham, Castleton. 


West Virginia State Education Association, Nellie O. Dick, 
President. November 6-8, Huntington. Music Section: Presi- 
dent, West Virginia Music Educators Association—Christine L. 
Johnson, Charleston. The State High School Chorus (Leonard 
Withers, Chairman) and State High School Orchestra (Harold 
Leighty, Chairman) will present programs before the general 
sessions, 

President. 


Wisconsin Education Association, Ross Rowan, 


November 7-9, Milwaukee. Music Section: Chairman—E. C. 
Moore, Appleton. District Meetings: Central. October 4, 
Superior. Lake Superior. October 10-11, Superior. MWNorth, 


October 10-11, Ashland. Northeastern. April 4, 1941; place not 
yet decided. WNorthwestern. October 10-11, Eau Claire. South- 
ern. February 8-9, 1941, Madison. Southwestern, October 4, 
Platteville. Western. October 10-11, LaCrosse. 


Ford B. Kuns, President. 
Chairman—Neil Dear- 


Association, 
Music Section: 


Wyoming Education 
October 17-19, Casper. 
inger, Wheatland. 





MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE LUNCHEON, MILWAUKEE, JULY 2, 1940 


Many familiar faces will identify this as a typical M.E.N.C. group. 


the room, which explains why the photographer can supply only a partial view of the scene. ¢ 
National Conference as the Department of Music of the N.E.A. j ; 
Executive Committee; Helen Howe, director of music, Chicago; Howard 


will hereafter be held by the Music Educators 


Hazel B. Nohavec and Mathilda A. Heck, members of the North Central 


And indeed it is typical, even to the point of overflowing the capacity of 


The luncheon inaugurated the summer sessions which 
. At the head table, left to right: 


Hanson, speaker; Edith M. Keller, president of the North Central Conference; Frances Elliott Clark, president of the M.E.N.C. Founders Association ; 


Lorrain Watters, chairman of the music luncheon and the sessions which tollowed ; A. R : of 
; Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations; Fowler Smith, president of the M.E.N.C. 


School 
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McAllister, chairman of the Executive Council, National 


Music Educators Journal 

















A Vlew 1940 Success ! 


A fine new concert folio of original compositions for young 
symphony orchestras, arranged by one of the country’s 
best known composers, H. W. Glenn. Brilliant handling 
throughout makes this collection extremely popular on 
short notice. Complete instrumentation, including tenor 
banjo and piano accordion. 





Contents 

CE I, TR aivicnisesanstctecectrcesncsinienecica Henri Weber 

Reflections, Valse Lente .............................. Adolph Finaly 
. Home on the Range ................-------.-.-.---- arr. H. W. Glenn 
§ Young Symphony Orchestras 2 WR BIE asain ss ceecenccennsncccinnnsinesencois Henri Weber 
SG | SE SN iki ccacecieninsceanesirnarenctacens E. Chapin Poole 
Re PI, FS iinicieiesinivcsenncacencecomaniiersad H. W. Glenn 

Always Victorious, March ............................ Jerome Salter 

I TI ic ciercvsnnteccccnciensmnsieincntaanecion David Daca 

I I iiniceseencicinsasiseniteidtisateananctinteiacasics H. W. Glenn 

Orange Blossoms, Waltz (Strauss Style) ,.. H. W. Glenn 

I SE siitiileeietenscecsincercnsierecentianeens Luige Flagier 

Processiomal, Gramd MGGCI ..ccc<.-cccscccscssscssces Henri Weber 








Any Part, 35c; Piano Conductor, 65c; Piano Accordion, 50c 














OCTAVO 


NATIONAL BAND CONTEST NUMBERS Stites 
We are particularly proud of these con- MALE 
tributions to the 1941 Band Selective ESS SS SLE TAME Marais-Howorth .15 
Contest List I I I ccisssecussiiceulcppnpnaradsatsibesntbuinens Marais-Howorth .15 
; bis Chee A 1596 How Jolly Are We Beggars ................... Wilson-Fyfe .20 
; : NE ME II iti seststninhincpenatth atnnctunnliceasnsctvethcisiceiacinaians Gibbs .15 
King Orry — Rhapsody ..........0.0...200.222002.... Wood 
Maid of Pskov — Overture .. Rimsky-Korsakoff TREBLE 
en en sacietiniamesitniniientianniinislnaninesianiiiia Cain .15 
Class B "3 i" (3 Cain .15 
Transcendence — Overture ................ Frangkiser I I 5, ss de cd smicnicnasenaaaciseemmelanamaiee Cain .15 
Eroica — Overtaxre _........................ Skornicka So eee iasilitiiietacithal Lehmann-Howorth_ .15 
Class C MIXED 
. -_ , RISE IEEE NND ter ane Meroe eerre ne ert Cain .15 
rns onrtans meme Oe 1606 I’m Goin’ Back to Dixie —........................ White-Cain .15 
MACETTREEEO nnnnnn nanan nnnnnenconeneennsnen oleridge- 1 aylor 1604 I Want to Be Ready oo.............ccccccccscescsseessseeeeseeeseene Cain .15 
Sinvewic Sevewahe —....--aeeneonav-m Shadwell 1605 Keep A Inchin’ Alomg ..0.0......0.2..-2-2-2-.2-0c000000e-0--- Cain .15 
COGRE BRUINS COW ONI anni easescescciicscccncce Yoder 
Class D . 
Zanthian — Overture .............................. Desmond Come to the Fair 
Chapel Shrine — Reverie 20...0..0.0..000000000000000. Leoni and Eleven More 


B. H. B.’s famous chorus books, for 


Belwn BAND BOOK Two-part — 60c 

















S. S. A. — 60c 
Arranged by R. L. Moehlmann S A B—60c 

Your band will like this book! Twenty S. A. T. B. —75c 

attractive compositions including marches, 

an overture, waltzes, novelties, chorales . . 

and fanfares, developing progressively in Paul Revere’s Ride — the famous cantata ....... 75¢ 

technique, range, rhythm and key struc- 

ture. Piano Conductor (octavo size) 75c; ~ ~ ~ 

other parts 30c 4 a 4 ’ 4 
Boosey Hatokes Belin 
43-47 WEST 23rd ST. Incorporated NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 
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G. RICORDI — NEWEST STRING ORCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS 


Score Parts each 


SCRIABINE-COOPERSMITH 


NY-1108 2. Prelude in E minor.......... $ .50 ao 
Cc. DEBUSSY-COOPERSMITH 

PUREE «ME 66 oko div cececaeewes 75 15 
AGUSTIN BORGUNO 

ob ee Re ere reer ree 1.00 sao 
ANONYMOUS-BORGUNO 

NY-1111 5. Believe me, if all those 

endearing young charms... .50 aS 

ANONYMOUS-COOPERSMITH 

NY-1112 6. Du alter Stefansturm........ 50 15 


(Viennese Folk Tune) 





NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


Score Parts each 
ARCADY DUBENSKY 
1Y-1169 Andante Russe...........cceec: $1.00 m i. 
NY-1170 Russian Song Dance........... 1.00 15 
J. S. BACH-ERIC DE LAMARTER 
NY-1187 Herzlich thut mich verlangen... .50 15 
NY-1193 Das alte Jahr vergangen ist..... 50 15 
NY-1194 Valet will ich Dir geben........ 15 
PACHELBEL-ERIC DE LAMARTER 
NY-1137  Praeludium Chorale and Fugue.. 1.00 15 
BRAHMS-DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
NY-1221 Chorale—Prelude and Fugue....New 
J. S. BACH-COOPERSMITH 
NY-1107 1. Sarabande (French Suite 
DU. “BELG bacbeGeks teknenas 50 B . 
WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) 
NY-1222 Child Jesus (Cradle Song) (E. Melartin), arr. by R. Vené...$ .15 
NY-1217 O God of Little Childern (2 part), by Ruggero Vené......... 15 
NY-1216 A Mother’s Dream, by Ruggero Vené............cccceceeeeees .20 
NY-1207 I Wonder (Beatrice Fenner), arr. by H. T. Burleigh........ .20 
NY-1204 Mammy’s Baby Chile (Grace L. Austin), arr. by: R. Vené.. .15 
NY-1201 By the Banks of the Tiber (S.S.A.A.) (Palestrina), arr. by 
se. I 0 b:0400k0tnnnnd dbednnseasweansuecndandssedicascans 15 
NY-1200 Silent Noon (R. Vaughan Williams), arr. by R. Vené........ 15 
NY-1199 You Bettah Min’ (Negro Spiritual), by Geo. W. Kemmer.... .15 
NY-1197 Love Me Or Not (Secchi), arr. by R. Vené..............005. 15 
NY-1196 Hymn to the Sun (Iris) (Pietro Mascagni), arr. by R. Vené. .20 
NY-1192 On the River (S.S.A.A.) with 2 piano accompaniment, by 
,. — = eer rl ere n nels 40 
NY-1183 bi _enaeee Messenger (German Folk-Tune), by Wm. - 
VOCE  ceccccccccee cress cess eessesesseesse ese eeeseseseesesesessese «lod 
NY-1158 A Musical Moment (Schubert), arr. by R. Vemné.............. 15 
NY-1159 aad Fragments of Jade (in Chinese Pentaton), by Jené von - 
AKACS cece eee eee ee ee eee eee eS SEES EHSSSE EEE EHEHESESESEEEEEEEESEES . 
NY-1160 Eventide (Grondahl), arr. by R. Vemné...............ceeeecees 15 
NY-1152 Snowflakes (Fiocca la neve) (Cimara), arr. by G. Pickering. .15 
NY-1138 To the Mountains Yonder (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené...... 15 
NY-1139 When Starry Night (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené............. 15 
NY-1140 Burning Love (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vemné...............0005- 15 
NY-1143 The Rosy Morn (Ronald), arr. by W. Sektberg.............. 15 
NY-1144 Christmas Folk-Song, by John H. Graham.................... 15 
NY-1146 Death Is Only an Old Door, arr. by Victor Harris........... 15 
NY-1148 Nevicata (Respighi), arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy............. 15 
NY-1118 Walk Together, Children, arr. by H. T. Burleigh............ 15 
NY-1127 A Summer Night, arr. by Victor Harris...............sseeee 15 
ara ee ee, OO, OP De Be dcccccccsnccctncscccessess 15 
NY-110 Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), arr. by G. H. Pickering .15 
NY-1104 Love at Dusk, by Genevieve Davis..............cccccccccsccees 15 
NY-1102 Morning Prayer, by Giulia Recli...............ccccecescecceeees .20 
Pe eReee Fe TE TI. Br GI BeEivkiv cc cc cccvccscccncccessesceses -20 
NY-1096 Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené.......... 15 
NY-1095 The Best Love Letter (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené.......... 15 
NY-1093 A Child’s Song of Christmas (2 part), by John A. Graham.. .15 
ee Ondo ebb crecdcennksscedcvessenurencncesensis 15 
NY-1079 Morning Song (Mendelssohn), arr. by Wm. Ryder............ 1S 
NY-1080 The Shepherds (Cornelius), arr. by Paul Velucci.............. .20 
NY-1057 Serenade (P. Mascagni), arr. by G. H. Pickering............ 15 
NY-1050 The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), arr. by W. A. Golds- 
IGE 6 e660 66.6656. 5 06 86 5650066 s oie Sectenecedsendencennseccioseces 15 
NY-1023 O Mio Babbino Caro (“Gianni Schicchi’’) (Puccini), arr. by 
i i 7 cone cnedebebeduunbensekeaniededeedeses ewe .20 
NY-1041 Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden (Jensen), arr. by G. H. 
POD, 0.60.55 556dsccdndecedesaneceectindudanncececavesscenunes 15 
NWY-100 Syivelin (Sinding), arr. by BR. Verb. ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 15 
NY-1013 De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5 part) Negro Spiritual, 
Sr Bs. ae Ss pa sukan bid datseadtiesenbesenceceouscctssenses 15 
NY- 974 Widmung (Franz), arr. by G. H. Pickering................... aa 
a= See es PO Be Piiacccciccancvessctonedececesanssiccnnsie 15 


NY-1188 


NY-1182 
NY-1181 
NY-1114 
NY-1097 
NY-1099 
NY-1083 
NY-1025 
NY-1075 
NY-1076 
NY-1049 


NY-1051 
NY-1019 
NY- 957 


- 961 
r- 955 
- 962 
963 
913 
958 


NY-1223 
NY-1218 
NY-1198 


NY-1180 
NY-1141 
NY-1133 
NY-1134 


NY-1113 
NY-1096 
NY-1078 
NY-1084 
NY- 987 


NY- 952 
NY- 956 
NY- 972 
NY- 909 
NY- 992 
NY- 980 


NY- 977 
NY-1127 
NY-1154 
NY-1155 
NY -1167 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 
In Those Merry Days (from “Cox and Box’’) (Sullivan), ™~, 


Be SN SR hn cc csndsercnscbenvescdanyedatecccuccesouccs 
A Song at Parting (a cappella), by W. Ryder................ 
Awake, My Love (a cappella), by W. Ryder.................. 


Sing, O Sing, Marietta, by Barbara Giuranna................ 





Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred (a cappella), by R. Vené.... 
Come Away Death (a cappella), by R. Vené..............+0.. 
Rm @ Saliy Gab Rowen, By Get C'TAER. ccc cccccccccccccceccs 
Ec Te Ole. Wath bi0tnnksdaprcnensesiisesnseeocacvevans 
O, Vanished Loveli (Donaudy), arr. by R. Vené......... 
O, Likeness Dim and Faded (Donaudy), arr. by R. Vené.... 
Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (Monteverdi), arr. by 

lc Die, MINS 44-56 eccnwnsiunerccdbasinarnseedernessesintes 
Far Down the Mother Volga, arr. by Harvey Enders........ 
Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), arr. by Mark Andrews................ 
Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away (a cappella), 

De Pe Be. Mc ccawstedecccnnncsaatecndescsceussescessvecnes 
Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders.................eeeeee 
Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Kenneth Yost.......... 
The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), arr. by William Ryder........ 
Fool That I Am (a cappella), by Carlette C. Thomas........ 
A Gam Bares Ce enpelind, Wy TB. VetBe cc ccccccccosccecsvcsccss 
White and Red (a cappella), by R. Vemé..................45- 
Sigh No More (a cappella), by R. Vené...............-.ceeeee 
Hark, Hark, The Lark (a cappella), by R. Vené.............. 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


Child Jesus (Cradle Song), (E. Melartin), arr. by R. Vené.. 
O God of Little Children (a cappella), by Ruggero Vené.... 
Nobody Knows De Trouble I’ve Seen, Lord, by Geo. W. Kem- 

mer 
Ecce Quomodo (P. L. da Palestrina), arr. by V. Veneziani.. 
Liste CARS of Mary, by H. T. Burleigh. ......ccccccccccccccs 
’Tis Me, O Lord, arr. by George W. Kemmer................. 
You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ What You Sow, arr. by H. T. Bur- 


SOOO OOO HR HeeEeEEEeEEEH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE SEE EEE EE EES 


DEE eeanduduwdnecnsevecdececeuédnasndaenesennnss denn cisctnsscdans 
Hold On (Negro Spiritual), by H. T. Burleigh............... 
Out of the Orient Crystal Skies, by John A. Graham........ 
ee Se, Oe ire I indndcswacncessicceccicescs 
Come Unto Him (Secchi), by Kenneth Yost................... 
O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spiritual) (a cappella), 

Be Fk ie, Piast hcnnsnssnncccatsenseeeniirncereceuaanenes 
O Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (a cappella), by H. T. Burleigh 
Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Kenneth Yost........... 
et EE GUN ids cicactunnnnsesecsusdsve0sserssdnseas 
Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), arr. by Ackley Brower.............. 
I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette Thomas...............ccccceees 
— (Cradle. Song, XIV Century) (a cappella), by R. 
ee Se POD binds entccadccssccdsnencsscocseccs 
SE Tem, GE WHORE TERING. ooccccccccceccecccsscesesscses 
W’en Yuh Heah de Trumpets, arr. by Geo. W. Kemmer.... 
Stand SU Fendam, by HE. T. Bestel... cccccccccccccccccscces 
Seer Sen, GO, Te Gh. Ws BIR on vce cic vcecsccacccccéce 
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State, District and Regional News 








New York State School Music 
Association 


EETING at Otter Lake, New York, 
M August 26-27, the officers and Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the Associa- 
tion took formal steps to complete direct 
affiliation between the New York State 
School Music Association, the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference. 
By this arrangement, the N.Y.S.S.M.A. 
becomes a state unit of the Conference 
under the provisions of the revised Na- 
tional Constitution adopted at Los An- 
geles last April. 

The eighth annual state clinic will be 
held in Rochester, November 28-30, with 
the Eastman School of Music as host; 
Dr. William Larson, head of the Music 
Education Department, acting as chair- 
man. Ray J. Hasenauer, Rochester mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, will be 
in charge of local arrangements. Head- 
quarters hote!s will be the Sagamore for 
directors, and the Seneca for the stu- 
dents. Plans are being made to accom- 
modate 1,400 registrations. 

For the sixth consecutive year there 
will be all-state organizations; the or- 
chestra will be directed by Carl Van 
Hoesen, and the two all-state bands by 
A. R. McAllister and Walter Beeler. The 
all-state choir will be under the direc- 
tion of Marlowe Smith. Some 700 stu- 
dents will be enrolled in these four or- 
ganizations. The Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Eastman School of Music 
Band, Orchestra, and Choir and other 
musical groups will furnish concerts in 
addition to the performances of the all- 
state organizations. 

The clinic sessions will include several 
innovations, among them a school of ad- 
judication to be conducted with a view 
to establishing uniformity of adjudica- 
tion standards and procedures among 
the outstanding adjudicators of the East. 
Also scheduled are forums to be devoted 
to New York State music activities, and 
the annual business meeting which will 
include election of officers and revision 
of the constitution. 


Due to the large enrollment in the 
state competition-festival, it has been 
decided to hold three state finals in New 
York in 1941. Plans were initiated at 
the Otter Lake meeting for the organi- 
zation of some sixteen sectional pro- 
grams with provisions to accommodate 
a total enrollment of 50,000 students. 

The Executive Committee is pleased 
to announce that Russell Carter, state 


supervisor of music, has accepted ap-' 


pointment as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Association.—Fred- 
eric Fay Swift, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 The Department of Music expects to 
be quite active in the annual convention 
of the Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion at Wilmington, October 24-25. Plans 
are being made for the reorganization 
of the All-State Band, which will appear 
at a general meeting of the Association, 
October 25. Wilbert Hitchner of Wil- 
mington is chairman of the State Band 
Committee. Other special events for the 
Department of Music include a luncheon 
and sectional meeting October 24, and a 
business session October 25.—Mary 
Brewer, Secretary. 


Iowa Music Educators Association 


4In conjunction with the Iowa State 
Teachers Association, the Iowa Music 
Educators Association will convene in 
annual meeting November 7-9 in Des 
Moines. A special feature of the pro- 
gram will be an All-State Symphony 
Orchestra composed of instrumental 
music teachers from over the state. This 
orchestra will rehearse for two days 
under the direction of Oscar Anderson, 
supervisor of instrumental music, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, and will present a 
short concert at the general sessions of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association on 
Saturday morning, November 9, at the 
Shrine Auditorium. 

A varied program is also being set up 
for those interested in phases of music 
education other than instrumental.— 
Delinda Roggensack, President. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Southern District 


4Scheduled a little earlier than cus- 
tomary, the annual fall meeting of the 
California- Western Music Educators 
Conference, Southern District, will take 
place Saturday, November 30, on the 
campus of Pasadena Junior College. 
Section meetings in six different fields, 
offering talks, demonstrations and dis- 
cussions, will commence at 9:30 A.M. 
A general sessions will follow at 11:00 
o’clock, at which the main speaker of 
the day—H. E. Chamberlain, chief of 
child welfare services of the California 
State Department of Social Welfare, 
Sacramento—will be presented. A musi- 
cal program given by the Pasadena city 
school system will conclude the morning 
events. 

George Hjelte, superintendent of recre- 
ation for Los Angeles, will address the 
luncheon session at the Pasadena Ath- 
letic Club, his talk forming a sequel to 
that given by Dr. Chamberlain. Presi- 
dent Glenn Woods of the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference 
will also outline plans for the coming 
spring biennial at San Jose, April 6-9, 
1941. 

Officers of the Southern District, C.-W. 
M.E.C., are: President — Leslie P. 
Clausen, Los Angeles; Vice-President— 
George Wright, Beverly Hills; Secre- 
tary—Harriet Pidduck, Huntington Park; 
Treasurer—Minnie Lowry Reed, Long 
Beach; Director—Ralph J. Peterson, Los 
Angeles. Inquiries regarding Southern 
District activities may be directed to 
President Clausen at 2039 Ivar Avenue, 
Hollywood. 





Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association 


4Former members and prospective new 
members were invited to participate in 
the September 18 meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Music Educators Association at 
the Windsor Hotel, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. The chief consideration on the 
business and social program was given 
to the setting up of the Youth and 
Music series of broadcasts sponsored by 
the Association over WWVA. This series 
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was so well received last season that 
the Association has been asked to con- 
duct a similar series again this year. 
Guest speakers from Cincinnati brought 
practical suggestions about broadcasts. 


A report was presented concerning the 
High School Music Camp held June 16- 
30 at Oglebay Park under the auspices 
of the Association, the enrollment in 
which was almost double that of the 
previous year. Arthur Burdett and Emil 
Holtz were camp directors, and the 
music program was in charge of Ernest 
Manring, George F. Strickling, Arthur 
Canning and Harold Mohr. 


The October meeting will be the “An- 
nual Administrators’ Night.” The No- 
vember meeting is tentatively assigned 
to a discussion of contests and festivals. 
The Fifth Annual High School Music 
Clinic is scheduled for early November. 
—Edwin M. Steckel, Secretary. 


Texas Music Educators Association 
4 The annual meeting of the Association 
is scheduled for February 6-8, 1941, at 
Waco. At this time the band, orchestra 
and vocal clinic will also be held. At 
the September regional meetings of the 
Association, the places and dates for 
the eight regional state contests will be 
selected. 


State officers of the Texas Music 
Educators Association include: Presi- 
dent—Russell E. Shrader, Sweetwater; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Esk- 
ridge, Lubbock. Band Division: Chair- 
man—Weldon Covington, Austin; Secre- 
tary—Jack Mahan, Gladewater. Orches- 
tra Division: Chairman—W. Gibson 
Walters, Denton; Vice-Chairman—Lena 
Milam, Beaumont; Secretary — Maurine 
Owens, Austin. Vocal Division: Chair- 
man—Paul M. Riley, Kingsville; Secre- 
tary—Ouida Clemons, Abilene. 


Regional officers: Region I Chairmen— 
(Band) Stancil Bagwell, Amarillo; (Or- 
chestra) Beulah Dunn, Lubbock; (Vocal) 
Helen Martin, Pampa. Region II Chair- 
men—(Band) Raymond T. Bynum, Abi- 
lene; (Orchestra) J. C. Burkett, Breck- 
enridge; (Vocal) Annie Bess Chambers, 
Abilene. Region III Chairmen—(Band) 
Lyle Skinner, Waco; (Vocal) Frances 
McCluskey, Waco. Region IV Chairmen 
(Band) C. W. Macune, Longview; (Or- 
chestra) R. C. Myrick, Jacksonville; 
(Vocal) Roy J. Johnson, Commerce. 
Region V Chairmen—(Band) Otto Paris, 
Alvin; (Orchestra) Lena Milam, Beau- 
mont; (Vocal) Charles S. Lindsay, Hunts- 
ville. Region VI Chairmen—(Band) Otto 
Zoeller, San Antonio; (Orchestra) R. A. 
Tampke, San Marcus; (Vocal) J. Camp- 
bell Wray, Austin. Region VII Chair- 
men—(Band) E. O. Arsers, Sinton; (Or- 
chestra) Estill Foster, Benevides; (Vocal) 
Cc. C. Norris, Mission. Region VIII 
Chairmen—(Band) Wesley May, Pecos; 
(Orchestra) Paul Brannom, Gradfalls; 
(Vocal) Gene Hemmle, Wink. 





West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4“Achievement through United Effort” 
will be the theme of the annual meeting 
of the West Virginia Music Educators 
Association, to be held November 8 at 
Huntington at the time of the West Vir- 
ginia State Education Association meet- 
ing. Virgil L. Flinn, superintendent of 
schools for Kanawha County, will dis- 
cuss “A County Program of Music Edu- 
cation” from the administrator’s stand- 
point; and George F. Strickling of 
Cleveland Heights High School and 
Eugene Weigel of Ohio State University 
will speak from the music educator’s 
point of view on “Choral Trends” and 
“Instrumental Trends” respectively. 
Following these addresses a business 
session for members is scheduled. 


The West Virginia State High School 
Chorus and Orchestra concerts will be 
presented the evening of November 8, 
with Mr. Strickling and Mr. Weigel 
directing.—Christine Johnson, President. 
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Kansas Music Educators Association 


4 An unusually stimulating program will 
be offered those attending the Kansas B 
Music Educators Association meeting, to 


a ox 
take place at the time of the Kansas 


State Teachers Association convention 
in Topeka, November 1-2. BR fa i | G | C 
Walter Aschenbrenner, director of the 


Chicago Symphonic Choir, will conduct 


a choral clinic, as well as direct a chorus 
of two hundred teachers which will ap- B A 
pear on a general sessions program of 


the teachers’ association. H. E. Nutt 


of the Vandercook School of Music, Chi- 
cago, will conduct an instrumental clinic 


composed of instrumental teachers of 


Kansas. Samuel T. Burns, director of 
school music at Indiana University, will ‘ A 
have charge of a round table for county 


and consolidated schools, and will also 
be available for individual conferences. 
Catharine Strouse of the Kansas State 
Teachers College will direct a chorus of 
elementary children from one- and two- 
room rural schools. 

Plans will be made at this meeting for 
the contribution that the Kansas Music 
Educators Association will make to the 
Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence which is to convene in Wichita, 
April 16-19. The annual business meet- 
ing will be held during the second ses- 
sion, at which time officers will be 
elected for a two-year period. 

Every music teacher in Kansas should 
attend the Topeka meeting.—Grace V. 
Wilson, President. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 At the meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Association August 18 at Walden- 
woods, Michigan, the following program 
of activities was adopted: (1) Sponsor 
three vocal clinics in each of the eleven 
districts within the state. (2) Publish 
an informational bulletin at various 
times throughout the year, to be mailed 
to all vocal teachers in the state. 
(3) Assist in any way possible all exist- 
ing small festivals in the state, and en- 
courage the formation of more smaller 
units. (4) Divide the state into five 
areas, each of these to be the final quali- 
fying event for national festivals. 
(5) Hold a vocal clinic in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the School- 
masters Club at Ann Arbor in April. 
Officers of the Michigan School Vocal 
Association for 1940-41 are as follows: 
President—Lester McCoy, Hartland; 
Vice-President ——- Warren A. Ketcham, 
Dearborn; Secretary—Donald Armstrong, 
Grand Rapids; Treasurer—Donald Carpp, 


Lansing; Directors—Franklyn Weddle, / 
Flint; W. R. McIntire, Lansing; H. A. Send for your Cony Today: 
VanDeursen, Ann Arbor.—Lester McCoy. 
Arizona School Music Educators 
PR ct THE RAYMOND A.HOFFMAN COMPANY 
4In conjunction with the Arizona Edu- 


Association 

cation Association convention, the an- oh O°) South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
nual business meeting of the Arizona 
School Music Educators Association will 
be held in Tucson, November 9. The 
various In-and-About Clubs will be rep- a nnn ch ~ ” 

resented, and officers and the 1941 All- When writing to advertisers please mention the 
State Director elected at this time. 
President Eldon A. Ardrey of Flagstaff MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
State Teachers College will preside over 
the meeting. 

The Second Annual All-State School HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 
Orchestra will be a feature of the state Fels pes as 
meeting, performing November 8. The OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
orchestra, presented in coédperation with 

















the Arizona Education Association, will National School Music 
be directed by George Wilson of the os 7 ° 
University of Arizona. Competition Festivals 
1941 
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conductors will be: Orchestra—Albert 
Wassell, Worcester, Mass.; Chorus— 
Charles Woodbury, Keene, N. H.; Band— 
Paul Wiggin, Pawtucket, R. I. The an- 
nual New England Music Festival will 
be held in Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, on 
May 23-24.—John E. C. Merker, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Georgia Music Education Association 


4 Late in May the Board of Directors of 
the Georgia Music Education Associa- 
tion met in Milledgeville to outline plans 
for Association activities during the 
1940-41 season. 

On February 7-8, Milledgeville will be 
host to the G.M.E.A. conference and 
clinic which will be a series of meet- 
ings, discussion groups and demonstra- 
tions conducted by outstanding music 
educators. Definite plans for the con- 
ference and clinic will be announced in 
the next issue of the Journal. 

The spring music festival will also 
be held in Milledgeville on April 24-25, 
under the auspices of the G.M.E.A. Not 
less than fifteen days prior to the large 
state festival, there will be ten district 
music festivals throughout the state. 

Officers and committee chairmen for 
1940-41 are: President—Mrs. P. C. 
Ware, Waycross; Secretary — Thelma 
Brisendine, Griffin; 'Treasurer—Isma 
Swain, La Grange; Vocal Chairman— 
Ruby White Brown, Decatur; Band 
Chairman—Ben Sisk, Atlanta; Orches- 
tra Chairman—C. W. Scudder, Cordele; 
Elementary Festival Chairman — Joy 
Mendes, Savannah; High School Festival 
Chairman—Max Noah, Milledgeville.— 
Mrs. P. C. Ware. 








Pennsylvania School Music Association 


4 The all-state band, orchestra and 
choral clinics sponsored by the Associa- 
tion are to be held as follows (definite 
dates will be announced later): Orches- 
tra — Erie, December (George Yochim, 
Chairman); Chorus—Carlisle, February 
(Madge Anderson, chairman); Band— 
Lock Haven, May (Garth Kleckner, 
chairman). A business meeting is held 
at each clinic; officers are elected at the 
band meeting. 

District band, orchestra and choral 
meetings are also scheduled for each of 
the eight P.S.M.A. districts. 

James W. Dunlop, Emporium, is presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania School Music 
Association; David Rees, Sharon, vice- 
president. The office of secretary-treas- 
urer will be filled shortly. 





Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Music Festival Association, held in Bos- 
ton, June 3, Enos Held of Concord was 
elected president, succeeding Helen Ladd 
of Fall River. At the same meeting a 
special committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the possibility of closer co- 
operation between the officers of the 
Association and the local festival com- 
mittees. Members of the committee are: 
Martina McDonald, Chairman, Boston; 
Henry Wheeler, Athol; Mabel Reed, 
Worcester; Gordon Joslin, Brookline; 
Amy Young Burns, Wellesley. 

Announcements of the dates of the 
State Festival and annual clinic will be 
made in the next issue of the Journal. 
—Warren S. Freeman, Executive Secre- 
tary. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4A fall, winter and spring season filled 
with more than the usual quota of ac- 
tivities will be the program of the De- 
partment of Music of the N.J.E.A. The 
early fall months will be given over to 
rehearsals of the All-State High School 
Chorus and Symphony Orchestra, which 
will be presented at the annual meeting 
of the Department to be held in Atlantic 
City, November 9-10, in conjunction with 
the meeting of the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association. The chorus will be 
under the direction of Carol M. Pitts, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, and the 
orchestra will be conducted by C. Paul 
Herfurth, West Orange. Fred Bove, 
Millburn, and Robert Troutman, Audu- 
bon, will be managers of the orchestra 
and chorus respectively. The annual 
concert of the All-State Chorus and 
Symphony Orchestra will be given on 
Sunday, November 10, in the Grand Ball- 
room of Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City. 

On Saturday, November 9, the annual 
luncheon will be held, following which 
there will be a business meeting when 
officers will be elected and committee 
reports made. 

The winter and spring season of the 
members of the Department of Music of 
the New Jersey Education Association 
will be given over to special projects 
which have been assigned to the Depart- 
ment in connection with the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference which will 
meet in Atlantic City, May 2-7, 1941. 
Our New Jersey organization has been 
invited by President Gildersleeve of the 
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Eastern Conference to present the All- 
State Chorus and Symphony Orchestra 
on Sunday, May 4. For the Conference 
presentation, the chorus will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Pitts and the or- 
chestra under the direction of Osbourne 
McConathy, Glen Ridge. Several other 
projects in connection with the Confer- 
ence meeting are under consideration by 
President Ingalls and the Executive 
Committee. 

Early in September a meeting of the 
Executive Committee will be called and 
in the next issue of the Journal addi- 
tional announcements will be made.— 
Corinne Woodruff, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 


Montana Music Educators Association 


4The annual meeting of the Montana 
Music Educators Association will be 
held October 24-26, in conjunction with 
the Montana Education Association dis- 
trict meeting in Butte. Lloyd Oakland 
of the Music Department of Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and of the 
summer session faculty of the University 
of Montana, will lead the clinic. 

An interesting program has been out- 
lined, including “Grade School Music 
Problems,” as well as the various fields 
of high school music. Although the 
meetings will be held most of the time 
during the two days, sufficient time will 
be allowed for members to attend M.E.A. 
general sessions. 

The Butte meeting will be the one 
specialized music meeting for the state. 
The other M.E.A. district music sections 
will consider classroom and rural school 
music for the benefit of those who are 
not special music educators. 

Dues are of two classes: $4.00 for ac- 
tive membership in the Montana Music 
Educators Association and the Music 
Educators National Conference; or $2.00 
for active membership in the Montana 
Music Educators Association, plus par- 
tial membership in the Music Educators 
National Conference. Both classes of 
membership include annual subscription 
to the Music Educators Journal. Send 
your dues to Thelma Forster, Malta. 
Montana, secretary-treasurer of the Mon- 
tana Music Educators Association, or to 
the M.E.N.C. headquarters office, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago — Charles R. 
Cutts, President. 


Florida School Vocal Association 


4 At the annual executive meeting of the 
Association on September 7 in Tampa, 
the numbers to be studied at the clinic 
November 8-9 in Deland were selected, 
and it was decided to have the junior 
high school a separate division of the 
clinic. 

The committee on codrdination of 
music groups in Florida also met at this 
time to make up a calendar of all music 
conventions, festivals and school music 
events in Florida for the 1940-41 school 
year, including Federation of Music 
Clubs activities. 

West Florida had a very successful 
music camp at De Funiak Springs the 
past summer. This is to be a perma- 
nent organization, and definite dates for 
next summer’s camp will be announced 
later. Jewell Presnell of Panama City 
will be in charge.—Veronica Davis, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


Region Eight, N.S.M.C.-F. 


4 According to word received from James 
C. Harper, secretary-treasurer of Region 
Bight, the Region Eight Competition- 
Festival will take place May 7-10, 1941, 
in Richmond, Virginia. All official in- 
strumental and vocal events are sched- 
uled. The annual business meeting will 
also be held during the contest, the date 
to be announced later. 

Region Eight officials include: Chair- 
man—W. T. Sinclair, Richmond, Va.; 
Vice-Chairman—W. B. Graham, Wash- 
ington, Ga.; Secretary-Treasurer—James 
C. Harper, Lenoir, N. C.; Member, Na- 
tional Board of Control—John J. Heney, 
DeLand, Fla. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 








BAND 
LOVE’S OWN SWEET SONG 


March Fantasy from ‘Sari’ 


Be: ac kb bedé cadens Khas wekecdea bene 75 
AMINA 


Lincke’s Famous Egyptian Serenade 
TE in 66 6 bocce néndecscecseees eases coos ae 


AMERICA, THOU BLESSED LAND 


Geoffrey O'Hara's Latest Success 
Arr. by Leidzen.......... ee re ee ee ee ee ee 75 

















ORCHESTRA 
Latest MORTON GOULD Arr’s. 


GLOW WORM 


PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 
Small 1.00 ea. Full 1.50 ea. Grand 2.00 ea. 











SCHOOL OPERETTAS 
A WALTZ DREAM 


Oscar Straus’ Finest Score 


THE MOCKING BIRD 


Revised by Wilson and Bradley 


Price: each vocal score 1.75 

















The Best Community Song Book of All 
TIME TO SING 


Modern yet practical treatment of more than 140 famous songs, 
many with original foreign lyrics and English translations. 
Contains many copyrights. 


Price only .25 











Write for Our Catalogs 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. C. A. BLDG. — RADIO CITY — NEW YORK 
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by AS Se 


BAND BOOKS 
to Atart the yoar 





BAND IN TUNE 


Intonation Studies for Band : 
By Chester R. Duncan and George F. McKay 


A systematic, effective, time-saving intona- 
tion course for band. 


Full Instrumentation: 
Parts 30c Piano-Cond. 75c 


WITH PIPES AND DRUMS 


AND NOT A SIXTEENTH NOTE 
By Harold M. Johnson 
Ideal material for the very young band. 


Prices: Parts 30c Piano-Cond. 75c 


RECREATION BAND 
BOOK 
By Guy E. Holmes 


Effective well arranged music; easy to 
prepare. 


Prices: Parts 30c Piano-Cond. 75c 


AEOLIAN BAND 
CLASSICS 


Arranged by Guy E. Holmes 


Fifteen favorite classics, beautifully tran- 
scribed for band. 


Prices: Parts 40c Piano-Cond. $1.00 


Be sure to examine these 


NATIONAL CONTEST 
SELECTIONS 


For Band, Class C 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN Bb MINOR— 
Bach-Moehlmann 


Prices (Full Score Included), F. B. $3.50 
S. B. $5.00 

IF THOU BE NEAR—Bach-Moehlmann 

F. B. $3.00 S. B. $4.50 


Prices: 


For Band, Class D 


PRELUDE—Massenet- Holmes 


(Also obtainable in The Aeolian Band 
Classics) 


Prices F. B. $1.00 S. B. $1.50 


Send for copies On Approval, 
your dealer or 








H.T. FitzSimons Go. 


23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4 The first meeting of the Association 
for the 1940-41 school year, a luncheon, 
will take place October 31 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, in conjunction 
with the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Vincent Jones, of Temple 
University will speak on “The Back- 
ground of the Public School Music 
Teacher.” Special music is being planned. 
Four other supper meetings are sched- 
uled for December 10, February 4, April 
1 and June. 

New officers of the Association, who 
were elected at the final spring meeting, 
are: President—Gertrude P. Caulfield, 
Providence; Vice-President—Dorothea E. 
Place, North Providence; Secretary—Vir- 
ginia B. Anderson, Providence; Treas- 
urer—Eileen M. McManus, Cranston. 
The Executive Board met June 18 to 
discuss plans for the year ahead.—Ger- 
trude P. Caulfield. 


Region Three, National School Music 
Competition-Festivals 


4 The dates for the Region Three Clinic 
for band, orchestra and vocal groups are 
announced as January 23-25, 1941. The 
clinic, to be held in Chicago, will be 
under the sponsorship of the Music De- 
partment of the Chicago Public Schools. 
Region Three Board of Control will also 
hold its official business meeting at the 
same time. 

Flint, Michigan, will be the scene of 
the Region Three Festival, May 14-17, 
for orchestras and choruses, instru- 
mental, and vocal soloists, and small 
ensembles. 

Region Three Board of Control offi- 
cers are: Chairman—King Stacy, Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Vice-Chairman (Band)— 
David Hughes, Elkhart, Ind.; Vice-Chair- 
man (Orchestra)—Melvin Balliett, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Vice-Chairman (Vocal)—C. 
Scripps Beebee, Centralia, Ill.; Secretary 
—G. W. Patrick, Springfield, Ill.; Treas- 
urer—C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Ill. All 
inquiries regarding information should 
be addressed to the chairman. 


Region Four, N.S.M.C.-F. 


4 The Region Four Competition-Festival 
will be held in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, May 2 and 3, 1941, in conjunction 
with the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference and the Department of Music of 
the New Jersey Education Association. 

The festival, which will require two 
days for staging, will without doubt be 
the largest of this nature to be held in 
the East. On Friday morning and after- 
noon (May 2), the solo and ensemble 
events will take place. On Saturday 
morning and afternoon (May 3), all 
band, orchestra and choir competitions 
will be auditioned. Four auditoriums 
will be required for this program. The 
final event, slated for Saturday evening, 
will bring together all bands, orchestras 
and choirs in massed groups. Each or- 
chestra will appear in the massed or- 
chestra events performing the national 
Class B and C required selections. Each 
choir will enter the auditorium with a 
processional hymn and will unite to 
render five of the national required 
selections. The climax of the program 
will follow the marching band and baton 
twirling competitions, when each band 
will be required to parade to positions 
assigned them and then by classes (A, 
B and C), the national required numbers 
will be rendered. At the close of the 
program all bands, orchestras and choirs 
will unite in performing two or three 
selections. 

Following the policy established last 
year, entrance fees will be $1.00 per 
soloist and member of ensembles. Rates 
for band, orchestra and choir entries 
will be 50 cents per student. For addi- 
tional information write to either the 
chairman, Frederic Fay Swift, 100 South 
4th Avenue, Ilion, N. Y.; or to the sec- 
retary, Arthur H. Brandenburg, 1128 
Coolidge Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 








ON THE 1941 
NATIONAL CONTEST LIST 


BAND 
Class C 


“Onward, Ye Peoples!” 


By Jean Sibelius 
Standard 2.25 





Symphonic 3.00 


Published also for: 


ORCHESTRA 


Full Orch. 1.75 Small Orch, 1.25 


CHORUS 


(with Piano Acc.) 


S.A.T.B. — T.T.B.B. — S.S.A. — S.A. 
T.T.B.B. a cappella 


15 cents each 
Band and Orchestra editions may also 
be used as accompaniment to all choral 


versions — very effective for Festival and 
other Special Occasions. 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 West 46th Street New York 








MILLER 
PUBLICATIONS 
for BAND 







For Applause-Winning 
Performances! 


e4 New Arrangementse 
by PAUL YODER 


ET 6 64nbsaven cesses oes 
WITHOUT A SONG........... 
DRUMS IN MY HEART......... 
| LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA..... 


(perforated parts) 


eThe Nation Wide Best Sellere 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
MARCH 
(arr. by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN) 


Price 75¢ each 
Write For Complete Catalog 
MILLER MUSIC, Inc. 


1629 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 
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Missouri Music Educators Association 


4Annual clinic, business meeting and 
election of officers will be held in 
Hannibal, November 28-30. Carleton 
Stewart, Mason City, Iowa, will conduct 
the band and orchestra sessions. 
M.M.E.A. officers include: President— 
J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal; Vice-Presi- 
dent (Band)—J. T. Alexander, Sedalia; 
Vice - President (Orchestra) — George 
Keenan, Kansas City; Vice-President 
(Vocal)—Marjorie Ashcraft, Caruthers- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer—Annie Louise 
Huggins, Flat River. Board of Directors: 
T. Frank Coulter, Joplin; Ernest Hares, 
St. Louis; Frances Ragsdale, Carthage; 
Willard Starkey, Troy; Maurice Cater, 
Bethany; Dean Douglass, Jefferson City. 


In-and-About the National Capital 
4 Granby High School, Norfolk, Virginia, 
was the scene of the May 4 meeting of 
the In-and-About the National Capital 
Music Educators Club. Luther A. Rich- 
man, state supervisor of music for Vir- 
ginia, told of the fine showing his state 
was making with its series of spring 
music festivals, and Bristow Hardin 
spoke on “The Private Studio Looks on 
Public School Music.” 

An excellent music program was pre- 
sented, consisting of folk songs by the 
Stuart Elementary Chorus, a demonstra- 
tion by the “Pipers Club” of the La- 
fayette Elementary School, several selec- 
tions by the girls’ chorus of the Blair 
Junior High School, songs by the Granby 
Girls’ and Boys’ Glee Club, numbers by 
the choral group from Maury High 
School, and vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions by the Portsmouth students.— 
Helen R. O’Keeffe, Secretary. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh 


4 Musicians of international fame have 
consented to appear on the 1940-41 pro- 
gram of the In-and-About Pittsburgh 
Music Educators Club, according to Jean 
Fire, president, and a stimulating series 
of meetings has been planned. 

First in the series of guest perform- 
ances, October 12, will be that by 
Viedimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra. The second program will honor 
the Elizabethan Age, with Suzanne 
Bloch, daughter of Ernest ‘Bloch, pre- 
senting music of an almost forgotten 
day to the accompaniment of the lute. 
The December gathering of the club 
will be in the form of a highly informal 
Christmas celebration, with club mem- 
bers carrying in a Yule log and singing 
carols around an open fireplace. 

Bringing a better understanding of 
our Latin-American neighbors, Maurice 
Dumesnil, famed French pianist, will 
help the New Year get off to a timely 
start with a lecture on South American 
folk music, the material for which has 
been gathered first hand on Mr. Du- 
mesnil’s many trips South. Music of 
today will be featured in the March 
recital; while the last scheduled meeting 
will have club members offering inter- 
esting results from their own research. 
Mary B. Scanlon will discuss Lowell 
Mason, and J. Alex Gilfillan will con- 
tribute material on the old singing 
schools so well known in Pennsylvania. 
—Harold F. Hetrick, Publicity Director. 


In-and-About Cleveland 


4The In-and-About Cleveland School 
Music Club will have a luncheon meet- 
ing in Cleveland, September 28. Officers 
of the Club are: President—Russell V. 
Morgan; First Vice-President—Zoe 
Fouts; Second Vice-President—J. Leon 
Ruddick; Secretary-Treasurer — Emily 
Lawrey. ’ 


In-and-About Newport (Rhode Island) 
4Music educators in the vicinity of 
Newport, have recently organized the 
In-and-About Newport (Rhode Island) 
Music Educators Club. The following 
are the dates scheduled for the meetings 
during the 1940-41 season, together with 
the speakers who have been engaged: 
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Send for samples of these medals. 


73 Tremont Street 


WINNERS 
in 
Regional Contests 


Are entitled to 
wear the medal of honor 
for Classes A, B and C in 
Band, Orchestra, Marching 
and Vocal. 


When you see their beauty you will not 
fail to purchase them for your winners. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





185 N. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















materials obtainable. 


Catalog on request. 





START THE SEASON RIGHT! 


A Wm. S. Haynes sterling silver flute or 
piccolo will take you to the top! 


Made by craftsmen of the best 


QUALITY — DURABILITY 
DEPENDABILITY — PERFECTION 
characterize Haynes products. 


Have your instruments renovated now. Be 
ready for the season with proper equipment! 








age vanes Fi Wye Master 
Wau S.Haynes Co 3=O-—s Craftsmen 


BOSTON. MASS since 1888 
REC. Tage Ram 


wate | WM. S. HAYNES, 
| Founder 

C WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
"rang no | Est. 1888 











WM. S. HAYNES CO. soston mass. 

















o CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES + VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


= a NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 







September 26—Peter W. Dykema; Oc- 
tober 17—Helen Leavitt; December 5— 
Robert W. Gibb; January 16—Frances 
Settle; March 20—Enos Held. 

The officers of the newly organized 
club are: President—John E. C. Merker; 
Vice-President—Mrs. Frank Peckham; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred Swinden. — 
John E. C. Merker. 








STANDARDS OF 
ADJUDICATION 


Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
handbook of value to every director, 
and a manual for sponsors of 


contests. 
50c postpaid 


National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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ROBBINS 


POPULAR 
STANDARDS 


FOR BAND 











BEST SELLERS—Everywhere! 


Popular Band 
FERRY-BOAT SERENADE.......... 


THE WOODPECKER SONG...... 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 





Standard Band 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 


Fox Trot March Arr. by Van Loan 
Original March Arr. by Briegel 


ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU.. 
BLUE MOON. .......cccccccees 
CROSS COUNTRY............. 
DEEP PURPLE 
MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE 
MARCH OF THE MANNIKINS. . 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
MERRY WIDOW WAILTZ....... 
MISTER MILITARY MAN......,. 
MY REVERIE 


NAVY VICTORY MARCH....... 
Navy Football Song 


NOBBY GOBS 
SALUTE TO SOUZA........ me 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SOLDIER ON THE SHELF...... 
THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE... 
VILIA 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO 
WINGS ON HIGH............. 
WINGS OVER AMERICA....... 


Price 75c each 
(perforated parts) 


MARCH OF THE OWILS........ 
Price $1.50 


(perforated parts) 


Write For Complete Catalog 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Ave., New Yor 
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In-and-About New Haven 


meetings are planned for the 
1940-41 season, two of which will take 
place in New Haven; the other two in 
Bridgeport and Hartford. Meetings will 
be held on the first Saturday of alter- 
nate months, beginning in October. 

Dr. Finis E. Engleman, president of 
New Haven Teachers College, will dis- 
cuss “An Approach to the Arts in the 
Curriculum” at the October 5 luncheon 
meeting at Kaysey’s, New Haven. The 
address will be followed by an informal 
discussion period. 

Chief speaker at the December 7 
luncheon meeting in Bridgeport will be 
Julia Smith, pianist, composer and ar- 
ranger, whose subject will be “Some 
Views on Contemporary Composition.” 
Ray H. Harrington of the Greenwich 
High School will also present an item 
entitled “Don’t Throw Away Your Old 
Plumbing Pipes—Use Them to Give 
Your Students a Musical Education.” 

The February 1 meeting will be held 
in Hartford, with the Julius Hartt 
School of Music as host for the day. 
Speaker at the luncheon meeting at the 
Y.W.C.A. will: be Carl Deis, editor-in- 
chief of G. Schirmer, Inc., who will 
speak on “Twenty-Four Years at a 
Music Editor’s Desk.” After the meet- 
visit the Hartt 


4 Four 


ing, club members will 
School for demonstrations by various 
departments. 

The April 5 dinner meeting in New 


Haven will take place at the New Haven 
Lawn Club. This will be the annual 
meeting of the club, the highlight of 
which will be “The In-and-About Follies 
of 1941.” 

Officers for the 1940-41 season are: 
President—Joseph Soifer, Hartford; 
First Vice-President Helen Bonney, 
New Britain; Second Vice-President— 
Kareta Briggs, Stratford; Treasurer— 
Sumner Libbey, Watertown; Secretary— 
Mary Lane, Wethersfield.—Joseph Soifer. 





In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 The first meeting of the In-and-About 
Philadelphia Music Educators Club will 
be held early in October at the West- 
chester Teachers College. Officers of the 
club are: President—tTheodore H. 
Nitsche, Philadelphia; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Frances L. Snyder, Philadelphia; 
Second Vice-President—Robert N. Trout- 
Secretary-Treas- 


man, Audubon, N. J.; 
urer—Elizabeth S. Fields, Dover, Del.— 


Theodore H. Nitsche. 


In-and-About New York City 


4 The Executive Committee of the In- 
and-About New York City Music Edu- 


ecators Club will meet October 1 to plan 
programs for the coming year. An- 
nouncement of the Club’s 1940-41 meet- 
ings will be published in the next issue 
of the Journal, or may be secured from 
Chairman Ernest G. Hesser, New York 
University. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4New officers who were elected at a 
meeting of the In-and-About Cincinnati 
Music Educators Club, May 11, for the 
term 1940-41, include: President—Sarah 
Y. Cline, Cincinnati; Vice-President— 
George C. Miller, Hillsboro; Secretary— 
Lona Black, Cincinnati; Treasurer— 
Arthur Havlovic, Cincinnati. 


© 


Norfolk, Connecticut. A 
eight hundred elementary school chil- 
dren took part in the Second Junior 
Music Festival of Litchfield County 
schools, held May 31 in Norfolk, Con- 
necticut. The festival, which was held 
in the Music Shed on the famous 
Stoeckel estate, was under the direction 
of Elizabeth C. Sonier, supervisor of 
music in the Winsted public schools. 


chorus of 














Deny] 


UNIVERSITY 


4A cuicaco 
THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


SEASON 
1940-41 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition, leading 
to Bachelor and Master Degrees. 

A Professional School With 

University Prestige 
A Distinguished Faculty 

The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Abe Olman 


@ DOWN BY THE O-HI-O 


Great for the Football Band 


@ OH JOHNNY, OH JOHNNY,OH Abe Olman 
Tops for the Marching Band 


@ MISSOURI WALTZ Frederic K. Logan 


| Createst waltz hit of all times. Beautiful ar- 





rangement iv 


@ NAUGHTY WALTZ Sol Levy 


Featuring Cornet Duet and Trombone Duet 


@ HIGHWAYS ARE HAPPY WAYS Larry Shay 


Featuring a brilliant variation for all cornets— 


1 ballad style 


| fine number for the Marching Band 


@ DREAM TRAIN Billy Baskette 


An old favorite in modern dress | 


@ HINDUSTAN Weeks & Wallace 


A colorful arrangement of this outstanding hit 


| @ ON THE ALAMO Isham Jones 


Featuring Trombone on this beautiful melody 


Al Sweet 


@ ALL STAR MARCH* 
(Arr. by Al Sweet) 







Arrangements by 


PAUL YODER cccepting 


Full Instrumentation for School Bands 


Each Number 75¢ 
Separate Parts: 
Conductor, 20¢ 
Other Parts, Each 10¢ 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


4A season of interesting and worth- ° ° 
while activities is being planned by the [ N Mi 1940-194] 
officers of the Ohio Music Education mleresting cy usic for 


Association, pioneer state unit of the 


M.E.N.C. In order to crystallize plans S.A.T.B. S.S.A. 


for the year, President Ralph Rush has 




















called a meeting of the Board of Direc- i Bas ice nemne aks Gretchaninoff Ice Floes (S.S.A.A.)....Gretchaninoff 
tors of the O.M.E.A. for Sunday, Sep- i ...Gretchaninoff The Rainbow (S.S.A.A.)......... 
tember 29, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel The Rainbow. ...... ( Jae 
in Columbus. Officers of the Association, Citizens of Chatres. cee ee hs ae 
in addition to Ralph Rush, are: First [|]  «.....-.-. arr. Dickinson MARCHING SCNG Spanish Christmas March 
Vice-President (in charge of member- When Christ Was Born | eeee eee OU we eee arr. Guenther 
ship) — Eugene J. Weigel, Columbus: Friedeil by GUSTAV HOLST While Shepherds 
~ ; ae =§6 ds hoo O ERR RO 4 
Second Vice-President (in charge of pub- Arranged for BAND Watched ....... Holler 
licity)\—G. Austin Kuhns, Findlay; Hymn of Freedom..... uson“te, @ a 
Treasurer—A. D. Lekvold, Oxford: Ex- [J = .---eceecevececs Thiman LEIDZEN~ Over Bethlem......... 
ecutive Secretary —Gerald M. Frank, To Thee, O Lord...... A splendid example Raweosanrs arr. Guenther 
Elyria. >tch; ff of the direct and 
ctacaitaniaia Nokia nino # 

The Triad, official state bulletin of the Gretcha forthright qualities of 
O.M.E.A., will be published under the Lord, We Cry......... this fine English 
s ee ie : A arr. Dickinson composer. Available S.A. 
rm a nay pan ae ge ne = se eee ewes : c for Standard Band, 
years the ria as been edite y ee $3.00; Concert and, : Se ee 
Arthur Williams of Oberlin College, who e T B B $4.50; Symphonic O Saviour Sw age 

P —— Band, 96.00 Com- | 9 occcecee’ Bach-Dickinson 

leaves the office of executive secretary . and, “ Ke . 
with the good wishes and sincere grati- Ice Floes....Gretchaninoff | ductor’s Score, 75c. Come, Blessed Saviour... 
tude of the entire O.M.E.A. membership. The Rainbow Gretchaninoff ~~ ———_—?>“=“en nee Bach-Goldsworthy 
The general editorial policy of the bul- . , ° . Arr. Dickinson 
lotin will be continued. the alm being te Coolie Pe csnsacenes Gretchaninoff O Nightingale Awake.. r. ; 
make the Triad a service bulletin of in- eee rr Warren See the Infant. . Gretchaninoff-Bitgood 


formation for all its readers in Ohio. 


The Ohio Music Education Association, 159 East 48th St. 
as the official music section of the Ohio The be W. GRAY CO., Inc. : 
Education Association, will meet in con- 
junction with the O.E.A. meeting which Agents for NOVELLO & CO. New York City 
has been scheduled for January 3-4 at 
Columbus. 

The next issue of the Journal will con- 
tain a report of the meeting to be held 
in Columbus, as well as a more com- 
prehensive outline of the general pro- 


gram of the O.M.E.A. for the 1940-41 ° 
aol 1941 National Band Contest Number 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 


Association 
4At the September 14 meeting of the BOGAR 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 


























Association in Grand Rapids, the follow- 
ing new officers were elected for the FANTASY IN SYMPHONIC STYLE 
1940-41 period: President—Paul Rainier, By CLIFFORD K. GEARY 
Adrian; Vice-President — Forrest Rine- 
hart, Saginaw; Secretary—Karl Schla- FULL BAND 
bach, Benton Harbor; Treasurer—Ken- a ee Ce i iccicicsiitctiinisitsiitnteniniitteasaisicniinnniionineil $ 7.50 
— ee eee I SN TI CI isis csssevisncsncconscissecscssninssinscsissansasssonsczansiae’ $ 6.00 
East Tennessee School Band and 
Orchestra Association SYMPHONIC BAND 
4 Two important meetings of the East 
Tennessee School Band and Orchestra With Full and Condensed Score 
Association will be held during the 1940- ee I I ia sascstrcesseerccescsorsninarnsncontasnecissakdvnicssunstaoncbenvial 
41 season—at the time of the regular 
competition-festival in Johnson City and Containing excellent themes well developed, the scoring is modern and the 
during the meeting of the Eastern Ten- dynamics are exceptionally interesting. One of the best Class B Band 
nessee Education Association at Knox- contest numbers. 


ville. The festival manager is Mondel 
E. Butterfield. An early issue of the 
Journal will contain information which 
is to be released by the Board of Con- If your dealer cannot supply, order direct from the publisher. 
trol following the meeting which will be 
held late in September.—Wilkse Bobbitt, 


veh Volkwein Bros., Inc. 


Central Kentucky Music Educators 
632-634 LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


4 Plans for a state music educators asso- 
ciation will be discussed at the meeting 
of the Central Kentucky Music Educators 
Association to be held Saturday, October 
26, in connection with the annual fall 
Conference of Kentucky Colleges and / a 
Secondary Schools, at the University of 


Kentucky, Lexington. R. F. McLain, "ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN MUSIC The King of Talent Finders 
By 

















president of Transylvania College, Lex- 
ington, will be the principal speaker. 


Election of officers is scheduled to take William E. Knuth J A y 1 








Place at this time. Ruth Stallings, San Francisco State College . ° e 

resi , : A Musical rtunity for Every Child 

ia A Test of Sight Reading Opportunity atte 
In-and-About Detroit =7s : : @ Two octave, chromatic 

4 Members of the In-and-About Detroit | Ability in Music e@ Thumb rest like clarinet 

Mi i — ‘ pooner , Division 1 for Grades III-IV @ Attachabl sic holder 

Music Educators Club wilb meet October Division 2 for Grades V-VI F * ia —s e mu 

25 at Hotel Fort Shelby, Detroit, at 12 ta s e Flute-like tone 

o'clock, in conjunction with District One Division 3 for Grades VII-XII @ Complete four book course 


Price . 
Per Package of 25, and Accessories....$1.35 | of instruction 


Tong ; ay! 
. EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU | wists: fer eee Coe 
Homer LaGassey; Vice-President—How- 720 Washington Ave. S. E. HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
ard Love; Secretary—lIsabel Miller; Cor- Minneapolis, Minn. 2821 N. 9th Street ‘ 
responding Secretary—Normal Burdock; | Philadelphia Nashville | Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Treasurer—Theodore Armstrong. x 


George Van Deusen will preside. Officers 


of the Michigan Education Association. 
| 
of the Club are as follows: President— 

| 
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THE PATENTED MICROMASTER 
VALVE OF THE NEW ‘’’400'S”’! 


UESCHERS are easier to play. Every- 
body agrees to that after they try any 
Buescher True Tone Instrument. 


Why? .. . Because there are important 
exclusive features which are real aids to 
better musicianship. For example, the 
patented Micromaster Valves pictured 
exclusive feature of Buescher's 
famous "400" models, are so designed 
to assure perfectly fitted and perma- 
nently aligned valves. These valves are 
absolutely noiseless and will wear many 
times longer than an ordinary valve. 
They give a perfect, smooth, fast action. 


above, 


Discover the many secrets of Buescher's 
playing supremacies today! Progress fast- 
er and further! Get the thrill of your 
life by trying any Buescher instrument 
at your local music store or write for 
free trial information. 











MUSIC HOLDERS 
wsic wouners] NEW MAGAZINE 
Contains Correct A new 32 
Faneeratos | Bee] page mag. 
10 Conts Each azine, with 
Order a Supply | ™2Y stories about Suc- 
For the Band cess in Music . . How oth- 
ers achieved it . . How 





you can . . will be mailed free. Send 
name and address. Mention instrument 
you play and if you want a free trial on 
a'new Buescher. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO 
DEPARTMENT 901 ELKHART, INDIANA 


LL PIMLL 


ert Trueck me 
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of lint or threads left by the cleaning 
cloth. The inner slide and stockings 
must be wiped clean before the casing is 
replaced. Because of the delicate action 
demanded of a trombone slide, it should 
be cleaned and oiled frequently. The 
friction created by a dry or dirty slide 
will soon ruin a good instrument. 


Water keys should be inspected fre- 
quently, as the use of oil soon makes the 
corks soft and allows leaks. Some trom- 
bones have chromium-plated slides and 
stockings. Chromium is a hard metal 
and resists wear. If such slides do not 
work well with oil, try rubbing a dry 
cake of castile soap on the stockings, re- 
place the casing, and pour water into the 
mouthpiece. Then work the slide up and 
down to dissolve the soap. 

Cleaning and Polishing the Finish of 
Brass Instruments. More often it is the 
inside of the instrument that is neglected 
rather than the outside. It has been 
previously stated that students should be 
proud of their instruments and the musi- 
cal organization of which they are mem- 
bers. A rating of the student’s personal 
pride and possibly a very favorable or 
unfavorable opinion of a band can be 
made by simply looking at the instru- 
ments. Appearance means a great deal 
to any organization. A school band may 
not be expected to sound like a group of 
professionals, but it can easily look and 
act professional. 

When the student is polishing the finish 
of brass instruments, he should observe 
certain precautions. Gold-plated or lac- 
quered instruments should never be pol- 
ished with any commercial preparation. 
Finger marks and water spots can be 
easily removed by washing with clear 
water and rubbing lightly with a damp 
cloth or chamois. Boiling water should 
never be used on lacquer. Gold, silver, 
and especially lacquered finishes, can be 
preserved and protected a great deal 
from the effects of perspiration from the 
hands if a coat of liquid wax is rubbed 
on the instrument about once a month. 
This is especially recommended if an in- 
strument is used during hot weather, when 
the hands perspire freely. Commercial 
products are also available for the pro- 
tection of lacquered finishes. If wax is 
used, it should be rubbed dry with a soft 
cloth to keep the instrument from feeling 
sticky. When the lacquer on an instru- 
ment becomes worn and spotted, the in- 
strument may be sent to a repairman or 
factory to be chemically cleaned, polished, 
and relacquered. The process of lacquer- 
ing has greatly improved since it was 
first introduced, and is not expensive. A 
lacquered finish cannot be guaranteed to 
last for a definite time. Some performers 
have better success with lacquer than 
others, depending on the amount of acid 
in the perspiration, and of course on the 
amount of use. 

Having a complete job done is the only 
way a lacquered instrument can be kept 
presentable once the finish begins to wear. 
An instrument that is plated with a 
smooth silver finish can be polished with 
a good quality of silver polish; however, 
silver with a satin finish should not be 
polished. Castile soap and water will 
best clean this. 
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>» AN NOU NCEMENT 


> NEW RELEASES 4 


BAND MUSIC 


FETE ESPAGNOLE by Bainbridge Crist 
SYMPHONY FOR BAND 
A new symphony for the fully instrumen- 
tated better High School Bands. 

Full Band, including Condensed Score, 4.50 
Sym. Band, including Condensed Score, 6.00 
Extra Band Parts, each 30c 
THE TROUBADOURS by August H. 
haefer 
Solo, Duet or Trio for Cornets, Baritones 
or Trombones (Bass or Treble). Alto Sax- 
ophones with optional 3rd Bh Tenor Saxo- 
phone. All of these combinations are in- 

terchangeable. 
Full Band, including any trio 
arrangement, 2.00 
ELEPHANT’S DANCE by Dr. 
Putnam 
Solo for Bass (Eb-BBb) with band. 
Full Band, 1.50 
Extra Band Parts, each 15e¢ 
CONCERTINO RIDICOLO by Leo Vitello 
A concert novelty for Bh Clarinet and Band. 
Full Band, 1.50 
MERRY MAIDEN OVERTURE by James 
Fulton 
One that’s going places. Similar in con- 
struction to Azalea Overture for Class C 
Bands. 





Cc. S. 


Full Band, 3.50 
Sym. Band, 5.00 
Extra Band Parts, each 30c 


THE LOST CHORD by Sullivan; Bene- 
dictus by Gounod; Thou Prince of Life, 
O Christ Our Lord by Bach. Arrange- 
ment by August H. Schaefer. 

The three are contained on one march 
size sheet. Great for warm-up numbers. 
Full Band, 75¢ 


FLAGSHIPS OF THE AIR, March by 
Lieut. Chas. Benter, U. S. Navy Band. 
A new medium difficult alla-breve march, 

Full Band, 75e¢ 


SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 


SOLO—OCTOBER, “Concertante” by 
August H. Schaefer 

New for the advanced player. 

For Cornet, Baritone, Trombone (Bass 
and Treble) with Piano. 

Price, Solo and Piano, 1.00 
SOLO — SILVER PLUME by August H. 
Schaefer 

New for the advanced player. 

For Cornet, Baritone, Trombone (Bass 
and Treble) with Piano. 

Price, Solo and Piano, 1.00 
SOLO—DUET or TRIO—THE TROUBA- 
URS by August H. Schaefer 

For Cornets, Baritones, Trombones (Bass 
and Treble). Eb Alto Saxophones with op- 
tional 3rd Bh Tenor Saxophone. All of 
these combinations are interchangeable. 

Any Solo and Piano, 1.00 
Any Duet and Piano, 1.25 
Any Trio and Piano, 1.50 
SOLO — PAN’S SERENADE TO SPRING 
by George J. Trinkaus 
Solo for Flute with Piano, 60c 
SOLO—LENTO AND ZAPATEADO by 
Harold M. Johnson 
Solo for String Bass with Piano, 60c 
SOLO—SPITFIRE POLKA by John J. 
Heney 

Xylophone Solo with Piano accompaniment. 

A great solo for the speedy xylophonist 
‘that wants to mallet his way to town. 

Xylophone and Piano, 60c 

TRIOS—TRINKAUS TRIOS for Wood- 

winds and Strings 

Compiled and arranged by George J. 
Trinkaus. 

A collection of transcribed and original 
trio compositions for woodwind and string 
instruments and score. 

lst Part—For Flute, Oboe, or Violin. 

2nd Part—For Bb Clarinet or Violin. 

3rd Part—For Bassoon or Cello. 

Price, any part, 50c 
__ Score, 1.25 1.25 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Brass instruments that do not have a 
plated or lacquered finish become tarnished 
in a short time and may be cleaned and 


, < ° 
a Jwenty-F ANNIVERSARY 


In using any type of commercial polish 
on silver, be sure to use a good grade— 


one that does not contain a considerable 
amount of mercury and abrasive sub- and tw 
stance, as such substances will gradually IO 10rd 


remove the plating. 
{In the next installment suggestions regarding the 
care of reed and percussion instruments will be 


given by Mr. Schulenburg.—The Editors.} 









“(at are celebrating our twenty- tex Pray A ok 


’ ; fifth year in business. We 
Creat We Music hope you will celebrate with us, and 


(Continued Page 20 ; 
seen mums take advantage of E. M. B.’s tremendous stock and newest services. [= 





As you do so, there are two things we would like to ask you: 


independently to a creative group proj- 
ect? Is not the average creative music 


class dependent for the finished product : ic * 

D or music “on ap- 
on a few talented students—and in many The first is that when you ask us f P 
instances especially on the enthusiastic " proval” (a service which we are very glad indeed to 
teacher, with her trial and error minimal : 
cues of approbation or disapproval at give), you do your part in the bargain and send the 
various stages in the progress of the new : , . . . 
work? Might not a special period be resulting quantity order direct to Educational Music 
arranged for children who have the natu- : ’ 
ral sensitivity and experiential back- Bureau, Inc., 30 East Adams Street, Chicago. We couldn’t 
ground for this type of original work? afford the “on approval” courtesy otherwise. 


(4) Should original melody-writing be 
motivated only at certain times? To men- 
tion one example, the writer has visited 
a school which had recently published a 
book of original melodies; but strange as 
it may seem, in late fall no melodies were 


? The other is that you “follow through” on your good 


“intention to have orders come to us, and make sure 


being written because the English depart- that the order really is sent to the Bureau; the care is 

ment had not yet provided the necessary 

poems. It was explained that more poems especially necessary if the orders have to go through official 

were expected the following spring. ; . f ; = 
If melody-writing is valuable, should Purchasing Agent formality. Even if you don’t need “on 

creative talent need to wait for other de- i , f i 

partments to collaborate when there are approval,” you still want to have the advantages of speedy 

rich sources of material available? In : : 

the event thet ae erigieal penae were service, and of Everything from One Source. Your 

provided, would it not be advisable to original request often isn’t enough; please “follow through.” 


allow a selection of poems from a suit- 
able anthology or from other sources 
which children might choose? Thank you very much. 
Is melody-writing so transitory that it 
should be difficult to find, even in schools 
which are well known for this work? 
Could not melody-writing be sponsored 
at such times as there seems to be an 


interest in or desire for it, either as a me FD UCATIO AL Music BUREAU, INC. 
’ 


part of certain regular music periods or 














in special classes? Would not such occa- A 

sions foster a more original product? [ eee PUBLISHERS SUPPLY Sone | 
Should instructors, in their enthusiasm 30 EAST ADAMS STREET 

for a finished product, contribute their CHICAGO 


part to the project? Are products which 
are not entirely the work of the students, ss : a 
of doubtful value for the purpose in- 


tended? Are there not most undesirable 
associated ethical problems involved in G LO pe 3 A ted A 
NEW DRUM ENSEMBLES 


such situations? 
(5) Should teachers of creative music , Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
JUST OFF PRESS! for BAND 


adopt an educational method which ig- 





























nores individual differences of musical Jessie, Johnny, and Mary ay ee 

talent? Some accept a theory that meri poe pn oe ae outstanding easy overture of the year. 

tive music is predicated on an organismic Trio for Snare Drums ; a 

psychology emphasizing that the whole is Bolero. John J. Heney .60 —_ B ..- —, wr 

equal to more than the sum of its parts; Trio for Snare Drums cana tam oa ‘” 

a view supposedly an antithesis of that Conquerors, The. Fobert Blount .60 All other parts, each 20 

associated with musical talent tests, _Trio for Snare Drums : 

which, they maintain, rest on mechanistic Suite for Drums—-S. A. Smith, Jr. 60 *Including Condensed Score in C 

and fatalistic theories Trio for Snare Drums ee 

nein : i . P ductor- t part of 
(6) Do certain activities in creative FILLMORE MUSIC ey mM, ya, our 

music at the preschool level realize the HOUSE various collections. 

claim of developing musical talents, such BOSTON 

CINCINNATI, OHIO WALTER JACOBS, INC. °93798 
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FEIST 
BAND SERIES 


Popular and Standard 
Compositions 
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MOST PLAYED — Always! 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 


OVER THE RAINBOW (new).... 
A HORSE A-PIECE............. 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES........... 
CHINA BOY.........ccccccees os 
i} DARKTOWN $+STRUTTERS’ BALL. 
GAY NINETIES.............++- 
GIRL IN EVERY PORT......... , 
GOOFUS 
I'M AN OLD COWHAND...... 
JOSEPHINE 
RUNNIN’ WILD.......... eopeee 
SCHNITZELBANK 
SIBONEY 
THE RANGERS’ SONG......... 
TIGER RAG. 2... .cccccvcccccccce 


ee 


ee 
























Arr. by WILLIAM SCHULZ 


ALICE BLUE GOWN........... 
BPO TEEE vascdicvcccvcvesvensas 
THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 


Arranged by LEROY WALKER 


SONG OF LOVE............ eee 
ROUND THE MARBLE ARCH... 


Arr. by CESARE SODERO 
EYES OF THE FLEET........... 


Price 75¢ each 


(Perforated parts] 


Write for Complete Catalog 


1629 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 
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as pitch and rhythm, by means of toy 
instruments, tuned glasses filled with col- 
ored water, and exercises of various 
kinds? It might be pointed out that the 
average adult can hear a pitch difference 
of 3.5 d.v., or one-sixteenth of a whole 
step, at A 440 d.v., and school children 
demonstrate discriminatory powers only 
slightly less. Yet most adults and chil- 
dren who possess this ability have not 
had the experience of learning to dis- 
criminate pitches by such means as com- 
paring the squeak of the mouse in the 
upper treble range of the piano and the 
growl of the bear in the bass. Such ex- 
amples for discriminative listening may 
be found recommended in some current 
creative music literature. 

(7) Should the music period be used 
for integrated activities in such a way 
that it is largely devoted to subjects 
other than music? Is the music teacher 
so well equipped for a correlative study 
with other subjects that in the enthusias- 
tic development of an interesting project, 
the creative imagination may not be ex- 
ercised to excess, so that results are 
grossly distorted? 

Also, are not various associated values 
overemphasized? Certain music teachers, 
apparently in a desire to promote their 
work, display art products that are sup- 
posed to be a natural concomitant of the 
music appreciation lessons, and proudly 
explain that some of the best drawings 
have been done by students who previ- 
ously had shown little musical feeling or 
musical response. Inasmuch as there is 
a lack of convincing data to show a cor- 
relation between talent in music and in 
art, the talented art student might or 
might not be talented in music, and 
therefore might or might not have been 
inspired by a musical experience. Is it 
not likely that the music period at times 
represents for some an integrated activ- 
ity in literature and art, in which the 
story connected with the musical compo- 
sition, rather than the music itself, has 
been the determining factor in stimulat- 
ing the artistic mood so aptly demon- 
strated in the drawing? 


(8) In the desire to foster activity 
and the child’s initiative and effort by 
making everything interesting to him, 
are not teaching situations often in op- 
position to recognized laws of learning 
and reasonable teaching techniques? Do 
not many enthusiastic teachers of crea- 
tive music neglect the securing of fin- 
ished work because they fear that their 
students may not be properly motivated 
if they at times use certain so-called dis- 
ciplinary measures, which have the val- 
uable effect of stressing work well done, 
and incidentally of obviating lax work 
habits? Do they not sometimes so prize 
the enthusiasm which originates action 
that they ignore the satisfactions which 
attend properly completed execution? Is 
there not a place where the teacher will 
need to use judgment in discriminating 
between interest and desire on the one 
hand, and license on the other? 


These questions represent some of the 
problems which confront the music edu- 
cator in his attempt to evaluate the place 
of creative music in present-day educa- 
tion. Of course, the point can be made 
that such problems do not exist when 
creative music is taught under ideal cir- 
cumstances by a well-equipped teacher. 
3ut unfortunately, ideal circumstances 
and teachers with the necessary under- 
standing of children and a keen insight 








NEW MATERIAL ON 


1941 National School 
Contest List 


Concert, Contest and Educational 
Solos with Piano Accompaniment 
for Reed and Brass Instruments 


FLUTE SOLO Grade Price 
Fantaisie Caprice................ Pares 5 $ 1.00 

OBOE SOLOS 
Air De La Passion............... Bach 5 .60 
Complainte et Air de Ballet.....Delmas 6 1.00 
Remembrances............... Jeanjean 5 1.00 
ii hike takeand eo nndhe oe Niverd 3 .60 
Musette et Tambourin.......... Niverd 4 .60 

B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Fantaisie De Concert............ Avon 4 1.00 
SR sicneewses ses ....Jeanjean 5 1,00 
Au Clair De La Lune......... Jeanjean 6 2.00 
Piece Romantique............. Niverd 6 1,00 
Fantaisie Italienne.............. Delmas 5 1.25 
2nd Sonata (arr. by Gateau).......Bach 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert............ Sporck 5-6 2.00 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 5 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 

Roe 5 oe naa ee akon Gabelles 3 .75 
IG £4 6 d'ehichoweensea eed Ratez 3 1.00 
ticle ain & a0 i'oa sewed ..Sporck 3 1.00 
CS La woak kc cones eae Sporck 4 1.25 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Premier Solo De Concours........ Pares 4 1.00 
Solo De Concours ............ Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee...............Bruniau 4 1.00 


B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO 


Premier Solo De Concert ....Combelle 5 1.00 
B FLAT CORNET SOLOS 
Choral and Variations...........Delmas 4 1.00 
Ss icbasaesecenn' Jeanjean 4 .75 
Etude De Concours..............Petit 4 1.00 
1st Contest Solo..............Andrieu 4 1.00 
TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert............. Cools 5 1.00 
BARITONE SOLOS 
Allegro De Concert.............Cools 4 1.00 
Premier Solo De Concert.....Combelle 5 1.00 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 4 1.00 
SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 
1st Alto—2nd Alto—Bb Tenor—Eb Baritone 
Complete Score Included 
Marriage of Figaro Overture..... Mozert 5 1.55 
Fete Boheme................ Massenet 4 1.55 
IS yo nce be nese’ German 3 1.20 
III, ov evincvsssccense German 3 1.20 
Hildigungsmarsch...............Grieg 3 .90 
Praeludium....... eer Jarnefelt 4 .90 
ee .....Massenet 4 1.20 
PR iivittccseccosiass:: ne © 1.20 
Der Freischutz Overture.........Weber 5 1.55 
Seer Chaminade 2 1,20 
Marche Militaire No. 1.......Schubert 3 1.20 


TRAINING MATERIAL 


Xylophone or Marimba Technique 
(Daily Practice Studies)....... Breuer 1.00 


312 Modern Drum Studies (in- 
cluding Studies for Cuban 
Instruments and Tympani). . .Sternburg 2.00 


Alfred Music Co., Inc. 


145 W. 45th Street + New York 
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into the problems of the creative ap- 
proach are much too rare. And I have 
observed that the most successful teach- 
ers of creative music continually are 
alert and very painstaking in their plan- 
ning and their adjustments to each teach- 
ing situation. Results from their unre- 
mitting efforts to provide the finest op- 
portunities for the development of the 
individual through music are continu- 
ously stimulating for their further en- 
deavor. Too many teachers, however, 
have but a superficial understanding of 
the creative point of view, and bask 
obliviously and contentedly in the haze 
of a pseudo-psychology. In such hands, 
a valuable tool can be of little help; in 
fact, it can cause a great amount of dam- 
age, and the teaching of school music 
under such circumstances is liable to 
menace the status of school music as a 
whole when the results of such creative 
music teaching are evaluated by compe- 
tent school administrators and educators. 


In the desire to stress the values of 
proper attitudes and character building 
in education as opposed to the acquisition 
of facts as a primary aim, music, as an 
art-subject, with its adaptability to the 
development of the finer emotions, has 
been receiving a just recognition as a 
valuable subject in the curriculum. Such 
standing must be maintained and further 
advanced through an intelligent view of 
music’s place in education and by sane 
ways of teaching it. While realizing the 
value and necessity of being reasonably 
cooperative, music educators cannot 
afford to endanger its prominence by 
countenancing startling but questionable 
procedures, and by sacrificing its inde- 
pendence as an art-subject, with its deep 
experiential values, in order to assist in 
stimulating less vibrant subjects. 


Rather, it seems more reasonable to 
take the position that the responsibility 
of the music teacher is to understand 
fully the potentialities for musical accom- 
plishment of those in her charge, and to 
arrange a varied music program that will 
give the individual the opportunity to 
participate in the particular musical ac- 
tivities for which he by nature is best 
endowed. Such opportunities, if intelli- 
gently organized, will not only lead to 
successful activity by the student, but 
will also allow concomitantly a pleasur- 
able and sanguine reaction to music that 
so valuably contributes to proper emo- 
tional attitudes and a well adjusted per- 
sonality. Music teachers cannot afford to 
ignore such basic principles, nor can they 
profitably substitute temporary and ex- 
traneous interest-gaining devices and 
various forms of busy work for real ex- 
periences in music. But through an active 
participation in and association with good 
music at a level commensurate with the 
students’ capabilities, there inevitably re- 
sult human values that prove it to be a 
vital creative force in living. To this 
end, music has a real function, and the 
efforts of music educators must be di- 
rected to its fullest and sanest realization. 


From South Dakota: Enclosed is a 
check for my dues for this year. The 
Music and American Youth broadcasts 
were a grand idea. I hope they may 
never be discontinued, as they seem to me 
to be one of the most valuable programs 
ever put on the air—May E. Martin, 
Lead, South Dakota. 
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Text by JOHN LATOUCHE 


colleges are proudly listing it a “must” for this 
season's programs. Praised by critics! Endorsed 
by educators! 


BALLAD for AMERICANS 


Now Available In All Editions 


HUVAUAUAUAUEGUAUAUEDENOOUEDEOEOUEUENENOAOEDEDEOCEU EGON EAA EDENEDEAUEGEN OOOO DADE EA OHTA TEUED ANON UAE eN EATEN 
4 THE WHOLE NATION 
IS CHEERING! 


this greatly acclaimed composition, which 
bids fair to become the most repeated classic in 
American music. Singing groups in schools and 


Music by EARL ROBINSON 





CANTATA EDITION 


Arranged for solo baritone and Mixed 
Chorus, with piano accompaniment. 


Price $1.00 


SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Arranged by D. Savino, includes: Ist violin, 
2nd violin, viola, cello, flute, Ist clarinet, 
Ist trumpet, 2nd trumpet, 3rd trumpet, Ist 
alto saxophone, 2nd alto saxophone, Ist tenor 
saxophone, 2nd tenor saxophone, piano, 


bass, guitar, percussion. 
Price $5.00 


CONDUCTOR [piano part) 
For musical director's use. 


Price $1.00 


Sung by PAUL ROBESON 
(Victor) 


DUVUDUDTUETA TET TET ET TOTO 


2) 


Hear BALLAD for AMERICANS on records! 


ORDER TODAY —at your dealer or direct 
@ WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG @ 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


SVU 799 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


VOCAL EDITION 


Arranged as ‘‘a narrative solo for baritone’, 
with piano accompaniment. 


Price $1.00 


FULL ORCHESTRA 

Arranged by D. Savino, containing all the 
parts in the small orchestration, plus extra 
violin, horns, oboe, bassoon, 2 clarinets. 


Price $7.50 


EXTRA PARTS 


Available to augment regular orchestra- 
trations. 


Price .50 each 


Sung by BING CROSBY 
(Decca) 


> 


id 





Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 


ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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@ Clearly presented, carefully planned teaching aids. 
e Successfully used by hundreds of grade and high school classes. 


An Exercise Book in Musical Theory 


Practical auxiliary to standard texts on Musical Theory 


An Exercise Book in Creative Music 
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Schools and Singing Groups 


FEIST MODERN 
CHORAL MUSIC 


With Piano Accompaniment 








wate anTERT 


Saar 





ALICE BLUE GOWN...... . 
M-O-T-H-ER. ... 0... cc eeee 
DAY TAUE HEAVEN. ....0ccccccsees 
ee 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE........... 
See GF BPO onc ccc scccceseees 
THE RANGERS’ SONG............ 


see eee 





WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME...... 








ALICE BLUE GOWN..... 
BAY GEUTE TIBAVEN. ...cccccccccce 
Es on cccscccssveseseeeee 
Me ctenucsaceesssess 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME...... 





FEMALE TRIO 








ALICE BLUE GOWN..... 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS..... 


i rerrrrritr Trt 
ke eee ee 
STAR OF THE EAST..............- 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME...... 
WHEN YOU LOOK IN THE HEART 

Gr FR eee cc ccsnrccsesncses 








DUET or 2 PAR 


ALICE BLUE GOWN.............. 
BAY GLUE HEAVEN... ccccccces 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMING TO 





STAR OF THE EAST........ 
THE WEDDING OF JACK AND JILL 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
WOT Ue QINE. occ cccccccccees 











AVE MARIA (B. Owen)............ 


Price 15¢ each 
Write Today for Complete Catalog 


i629 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK. 
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Whose Songs? 


(Continued from page 25) 





of the caliber of Mr. Thomas will be 
encouraging, to say the least. 

It has been proposed that more lan- 
guage teaching in the schools, begun at 
an earlier age, and taught more effi- 
ciently, would increase audience appre- 
ciation for song recitals. That is doubt- 
less correct, but the trend in American 
education is to require less rather than 
more language study in the schools. We 
who teach music like to think that its 
appeal is and should be growing toward 
all the people, rather than merely to the 
more highly educated. Of course, we 
may be indulging in wishful thinking. 

The entire point of this discussion is 
lost if it partakes in any way of an 
appeal to prejudice. As an appeal to 
reason, it must stand or fall according 
to its merits. It is farthest from my 
intent to propose singing in our lan- 
guage as a duty of loyalty to our coun- 
try, to our institutions, or to our Amer- 
ican culture, whatever these are or 
should be. My contention is that the 
question should be entirely one of judg- 
ment and common sense. 

It is so easy for us to fail to view a 
question of this sort impartially and 
without prejudice. We are so thoroughly 
convinced of the merit of singing orig- 
inal versions that we forget how it feels 
to be the average listener, if we ever 
knew. At most recitals the artist sings 
a few songs—usually not the best ones, 
sometimes they are definitely cheap ones 
—in English. Imagine how far our mod- 
ern “popular” songs would climb in their 
popularity if we expected our dance or- 
chestra listeners to appreciate their sub- 
tleties when sung in Italian, German or 
French. The instance is not a parallel 
one, of course. No two questions are 
entirely parallel. 


Just what, then, is the issue? In our 
saner moments, we admit that there is 
really a purpose for the words of a song; 
that they are not intended to serve 
merely as an assortment of vowel and 
consonant sounds to provide variety to 
the melody produced by the vocal instru- 
ment, worthy as that purpose might be. 
They are intended, I believe, as an aid in 
carrying a message to the listener, or in 
creating a mood in the listener. If that 
casual definition does not coincide with 
yours, I shall not challenge the point; I 
am confident that we would both agree, 
in theory, that the words have a pur- 
pose. I say “in theory,” for in practice, 
unfortunately, the whole thing breaks 
down quickly. 

Most of us would admit, I believe, that 
the average audience contains an ex- 
tremely small proportion of persons who 
really understand German, French, or 
Italian; yet we continue trying to justify 
singing in a foreign tongue. Try to jus- 
tify it before an alert, sixth-grade boy 
some day, as I did, and see how far you 
succeed! If we are trying to convey a 
beautiful sentiment by a Heine, set to 
music by a Schubert, to the understand- 
ing, to the heart, of the listener, are we 
more likely to be understood by using a 
perfect original in a language of which 
the listener knows nothing, or by using 
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COLLECTION OF CLARINET SOLOS 
with PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Edited by 


CLARENCE G. 
WARMELIN 


Director of World 
Famous Warmelin 
Woodwind School 


Every number is 
an ideal selection 
for the Clarinet 
soloist. 





MEST fae thy One 
-_ [ean ok 


Collaborators in this work are: Peter Buys 
(Past President American Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation), Stanley Vesely (Coe College), G. C. 
Bainum (Northwestern University), Mark 
Hindsley (University of Illinois), H. Voxman 
(University of Iowa) and Capt. Howard Stube 
(Director of Massed Bands, Chicagoland Mu- 
sical Festival). 

Also included are favorite numbers of the 
famous composers E. Brepsant and M. Mosz- 
kowski. 

The arrangements will be of special interest 
to the school musicians for all of the material 
is most appropriate for use in classes A, B, 
C and D. 

The Clarinet solo part is bound in the book. 
The Piano accompaniments are bound separately 
and inserted under front cover so they may be 
passed to the Piano player. 


i eee $1.00 (Send for “approval” copy). 


Complete catalog cheerfully furnished 
upon request. 


Chart Music Publishing House, Inc. 


506 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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a less than periect translation in the ver- 
nacular? No doubt many of us were 
listening to a well-known radio program 
one evening last year, when the much 
admired singer was introduced with 
words something like these: “In the 
European capitals it is customary to sing 
in the language of the country in which 
one is singing; therefore, our guest ar- 
tist tonight will sing this aria (from an 
Italian opera) in Swedish, the language 
of his own land.” After all, instead of 
trying to ape our European friends in 
our love for their languages, why not 
follow their sensible practice and insist 
that singing be in the language of the 
country in which the singing is being 
done! 

In a period of relaxation, do we ever 
fall to wondering what a visitor from 
the future might think of our world? 
Such a hypothetical person would stand 
amazed at famines in a world of plenty; 
surely he would be appalled at our ap- 
parent love of war as a means of settling 
international disputes. If he happened to 
be interested in the arts, he might find 
things just as incomprehensible. He 
might easily be surprised at our over- 
emphasis on music as a_ performance 
spectacle, as a spectator art, and our 
failure to understand and to achieve the 
possibilities of music as a participant art. 
And then suppose he were taken to a 
concert hall where thousands of people 
were listening to beautiful poetry related 
to them through music, yet with words 
which few of them could understand. 

I wonder if we have not been led 
astray for these many years. Possibly 
we need a child to bring us to the truth, 
just as did the child in the fable of “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes.” 


. 
LETTERS 


From New Jersey: The Music and 
American Youth programs have always 
been a source of inspiration and help to 
me as a director of a high school a 
cappella choir and other choral groups. 
Last year the Sunday morning broadcasts 
were a regular weekly activity. With 
pencil and pad I faithfully recorded the 
program as announced. If the numbers 
were unfamiliar, I asked to examine that 
material on my next visit to a music 
store. Some of the selections used on our 
programs this year were chosen because 
of having heard them beautifully done on 
a Music and American Youth program 
of last year. 

My own interest led me to announce 
the broadcasts to my students, with the 
result that many listen to the programs 
regularly. Altogether, I found Music 
and American Youth programs most 
valuable in promoting an interest in good 
music and in stimulating a desire for 
artistic accomplishment. We are greatly 
disappointed that this year we are given 
only fifteen minutes of the program. This 
considerably lessens the value of the 
broadcasts to us. I hope the full half- 
hour will be restored by our station, so 
we may have the entire broadcast each 
Sunday.—Bess A. Huey, Supervisor of 
Music, Collingswood, New Jersey. 

From Texas: May I comgratulate you 
on the “Music and American Youth” pro- 
grams. I am always listening, and urge 
my own chorus to listen every Sunday. 
I would appreciate receiving the Music 
Epucators JourNAL and any other ma- 
terials which might help me in my work. 
Please put my name on your mailing list. 
—Bess N. Neal. 
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WILLIS ISSUES 


The following represent a few of the Willis choruses 
appearing on the 1941 National School Music Competition 
Festivals List: 


MIXED VOICES 






































No. Title and Composer Price 
5504 Behold and a pe ne Lundquist... ataineaaasicanestiaeanaibbaetianduedieniieinmtbeniebiias Sane 
5798 Worthy is the Lamb—Gallus- Lundquist... eS 
5509 Dark Water (8 Parts)—W. Jarmmes ann acnccccccsseccssssscensecssneeees 15 
ee ee .20 
MALE VOICES 
5603 The Crusaders—Strickland sinidensnanenctalansplianilis 10 
5605 The Jolly Sailor—Stricklamd nc eeeceecseeseseeeseeee -10 
5408 Song of the Tropic Seas—Strickland saccienisnivencmniaiatiel 12 
2407 Serenade—Bliss ss csicesDtabtteadsalagetinnoetib -10 
) ee RR Og ae 15 
3010H Wait Till Ah Put on Ma Crown—Reddick = 15 
WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A. ) 
A a EE Te 15 
621 Greetings—Brahms an ae 
5808 Sleep, My Princess—Moczart-Mayship...........--..ccscecsscecssceeesneeeeses -10 
5916 Juanita—Arr. Horton 12 
2026H Fields of Ballyclare—Turner- Maley - Brower... 15 
BOYS’ SMALL ENSEMBLES 
3017H Comrades—Flagler ...... 15 
GIRLS’ SMALL _ ENSEMBLES (S.S. A) 
12 





2007H Spinning Song—Reimann- Brown : 
2024H Ride Out on Wings of Song—Berwald................................ eas 15 
698 Lift Thine Eyes—Mendelssohn 











JUST OFF PRESS! 


OUR FLAG 


A Patriotic Musical Playlet in One Act. Unison. Story 
and Lyrics by Helen Finley. Music by Sybil Maddox. 


Price, 40 cents 











Start your Christmas preparation early this year. These 
operettas will give you a headstart. 








THE LEGEND OF THs SNOWMAN Lee 
3 Acts, Unison, Price—75 cents 
OLD CROSSPATCH Dodge 
2 Acts, Unison and 2-Part, Price—75 cents 
THE MAGI’S GIFT we ....Marzo-Treharne 





2 Acts, Unison or Parts, Price—$1.00 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 E. FOURTH STREET CINCINNATI,“OHIO 
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My Music Book (Books One and Two) 


by L. Margueritte House 
Designed for the mastery of the fundamentals of music 


Composing Your Own Music 
by Harry Ranks and Hazel Nohavec 
Progressive steps to composing music 
Prices: 1 to 49 copies, 50c (T) each; 50 to 99 copies, 40c net; 100 or_more copies, 37'2c net. 
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Songs to Sing 
DESCANTS 


arr. by 


Beatrice Perham Krone 
A collection of easy two-part songs (male, 
treble, or mixed), for Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, patriotic occasions, rounds, and 
folksongs with piano accompaniment. 
A sparkling tonic for every choral group 
Zestful ——— Interesting ——- Colorful 
50c 





* * * * 
It's FOUR STARS for the 
BAND BOOK 


Y 
Forrest L. Buchtel 
19 varied concert numbers with prepara- 
tory work in tone building, intonation, 
chord balance, rhythmic articulation, and 
phrasing. 
The SURE way to better bands 
Parts 30c; pa. ace. 50c; full sc. 1.25 





FROM THE 1941 CHORAL 
LIST 


Mixed Chorus (unacc.) 
Easy 










I I ciiiniinicssninnenncitinniniaainiia Luvaas .15 
Cherubim Song No. 7 ......... Bortniansky .15 
Holy, Holy, Holy. ..........0+ Spohr-Krone .12 
ee Lockwood .12 
BNET. cnisaggeensasnenescumesonen Gevaert-Krone .12 
BE, TODO cecnspsverevenccscnsvesenscenstnes Nyvall .15 
Swiss Skiing SON ...........cccssseeseee Krone .15 
Thou Knowest Lord .............00 Purcell .12 
To Thee, O Lord .. Kalinnikoff .10 
To Thee We Pray Arr. Krone .12 
Medium 
DE TE cncntnrnieeamenansiin Corsi .10 
Adoramus Te, Christe ................. Mozart .10 
eee Morley .10 
Cherubim Song ........ccccccceeeees Arr. Tkach .16 
From Heaven Above .......... Bach-Krone .15 
Chorales 1, 3, 11 ..cccccocecsceee Cruger-Bach .15 
DS aa Gretchaninoff .15 
O Maiden, So Peerlessly Fair .. Luvaas .15 
Praise Ye and Sing ...... P. Christiansen .15 
OS eee Bach-Krone .12 
Tenebrae Factae Sunt ........... Ingegneri .12 
To Thee We Sing ...........00... arr. Tkach .15 
Difficult 
All Men Now Sing .............. Bach-Krone .15 
And the Music Dies ...............00 Noelte ..16 
TT | castaceramscneseestociengneena Paladilhe .16 
In the Stillness ............... P. Christiansen .15 
Magnificat ........... P. Christiansen .12 
Song of Praise ..........0+00 Spohr-Krone .15 
Unto the Lord ................ P. Christiansen .10 
WENO BTID ccccccesenseseeeversterecensenee Loomis .12 


Mixed Chorus (acc.) 
Easy 
There Shall a Star ............. Mendelssohn .15 


edium 
en arr. Luvaas .15 
Re arr. Luvaas .15 
Difficult 
Then Round About ...........ccccecee Handel .15 
Small Ensembles 
Easy 
Cheer the Weary Soaveiier satiation Smith .12 
Song of the Angels ...........+ arr. Krone .12 
Medium 
Now is the Month ..........ccccscsesees Morley .10 
When Alan-A-Dale ...........0000 Pearsall .12 
Male Chorus 
Easy 
Climbin’ Up the Mountain .... arr. Smith .12 
BEng BORG ccccccccccccccccevsccsecscecs arr. Krone .15 
EEE arr. Luvaas .15 
Like A Mighty Eagle ...... Spohr-Luvaas .10 
xe arr. Luvaas .10 
Swiss Skiing SONG «0.0.0... Krone .15 
Medium 
March of the Grenadiers .......... Luvaas .15 
Ride the Chariot ................... arr. Smith .15 
Female Chorus 
Easy 
Mexican Serenade, A (SSA) .... Luvaas .12 
Medium 
Looking Glass River (SSA) .......... Malin .12 
Lullaby Dreams (SSA) ............ Ringgold .12 
A Spring Night (SSA) ................. Luvaas .15 
Girls’ Small Ensemble 
Oh, Peddler, Tell Me (SSA) ......... Krone .15 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


14 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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Cooperative Music Education 
Activities in Massachusetts 


F® THE PAST two years the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education 
has been sponsoring codperative music 
activities in schools in small communi- 
ties by utilizing direct supervisory agen- 
cies such as classroom visitation, directed 
teaching, demonstration teaching, indi- 
vidual conferences, and superintendents’ 
meetings. 

The 1938-39 curricula material con- 
sisted of a pamphlet of twenty-eight folk 
songs of the various geographical areas 
of the United States, edited by the De- 
partment of Education. Several hundred 
children from the relatively smaller school 
systems of eastern and central Massa- 
chusetts gave a most enjoyable concert 
of these songs in Boston at the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference, March 17, 
1939. 

The 1939-40 curricula material was a 
department-edited pamphlet of Music ot 
Five Famous Americans for grades one 
through twelve. The collection of music 
by the composers group of the Famous 
Americans Stamp Issue—Foster, Her- 
bert, MacDowell, Nevin and Sousa—has 
social, cultural, and correlative value. 
Several hundred children from schools in 
small communities in western Massachu- 
setts gave a concert of these songs at the 
First Fine Arts Conference of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
on May 17, 1940, at Northampton. This 
was a two-day conference arranged by 
Gordon L. Reynolds, state supervisor of 
art, and by the writer. 

Thus, during the past two years, the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
has endeavored throughout the Common- 
wealth to “Promote American Music.” 


Coincident with the preparation of de- 
partment-sponsored activities covering the 
entire state, has been an increasing in- 
terest in community projects. The suc- 
cessful introduction of tonette instruction 
in Groveland by Supervisor of Music 
Horace Killam, and the organization of 
melody flute classes in the fourth grades 
of Worcester by Supervisor Frances 
Burrell, has encouraged future plans. In 
1940-41, Groveland will have a Grade 3 
and 4 tonette band with rhythmic instru- 
ments, a Grade 5 and 6 tonette band to 
march with drums, and a Grade 7 and 8 
band of regulation instruments. It is 
hoped that many small communities will 
introduce instrumental classes during this 
coming school year, if they have not al- 
ready done so. 


A tri-community project planned by 
Supervisor Colin B. Richmond, national 
president of Kappa Gamma Psi frater- 
nity, resulted in a delightful program by 
600 pupils from Buckland, Colrain, and 
Shelburne Falls in a historical pageant. 
The Seventh Annual Songfest and Tal- 
ent Parade given by 400 children of Ag- 
awam from Grades 4, 5, and 6, drew a 
capacity audience which appreciated the 
excellent work of Supervisor Ruth A. 
Perry. 


A patriotic pageant was given by all 
of the 175 elementary school pupils in 
Turners Falls. Superintendent Arthur 
Burke and Supervisor Florence Argy re- 
port that the success of the pageant sur- 
passed all expectations. Supervisor Mar- 
garet Murphy of Holbrook presented 
several hundred children in their Annual 
Music Night which proved to be a ver- 
itable spring flower show with bunnies, 
buttercups, and balloons. The elementary 
school classes of Supervisor Mildred 





astern 


From coast to coast they 
are singing the 


ALLELUIA 


from the Cantata 


“For Us a Child is Born” 
by Joh. Seb. Bach 


for S.A.T.B. (original) 
for T.T.B.B.) arr. by 
for $.S.A. ) Channing Lefebvre 


Price 12 cents 


Noble music, easy to sing!!! 
The Male Voice arrangement 
is three part almost through- 
out, thus making it available 
for schools using 3 part male 
music. 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
17 West 46th Street New York 
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the CONGDON MUSIC 
READERS .. . for teaching 


Primer SONGS | wo - Part 
Middle Three-Part 


also traditional, (in the new 
manner) LET’S PRETEND: 
Portfolio of Plays-with-Songs 
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Martin of Revere presented a unit of 
activity based on Czechoslovakia, and the 
reels of colored film of this program have 
been in great demand. 

The new 1940 uniforms, donated by a 
local manufacturer to the Uxbridge High 
School Band of fifty members, caused 
Supervisor Helen Ryan to rejoice, when 
in retrospect, she thought of the 1928 
Uxbridge Band of twelve members at- 
tired in middies and sailor hats. The 
band now owns approximately two thou- 
sand dollars worth of instruments. 

The usual excellence of the programs 
was maintained in the Fifth Annual Con- 
cert of the Concord High School, Enos 
E. Held, director, and in the Eighth 
Season Concert of the Reading Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, Samuel A. Peck, 
director. (Mr. Peck was a student in 
the advanced conducting class at the 
Koussevitzky Music Center, Stockbridge, 
1940 summer session.) 

A Christmas operetta given by the 
children in a little rural school over one 
hundred years old, in Snellville, had the 
largest audience. This program, prepared 
by Superintendent Joseph Burgess and 
Supervisor Elaine Liset, was broadcast, 
entirely unknown to the participants, 
over the NBC Red Network on Decem- 
ber 22, 1939, from 2:30 P. M. to 3:00 
P. M. From Boston, Massachusetts, to 
Seattle, Washington; from Montreal, 
Canada, to El Paso, Texas, the happy 
little voices were transmitted and re- 
corded over a hookup of eighty-three 
stations. 

The Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation is certain that administrators are 
becoming more interested in all phases 
of music education and in the music 
phase of education—Martina McDon- 
ALD, Supervisor of Music, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Boston. 


An Elementary School Baton 
Twirling Ensemble 


uRING the 1938-39 school year, the 

Sanger Elementary Schools de- 
veloped something that I believe is quite 
novel and worth while—a baton twirling 
corps with an enrollment of seventy 
members. Membership is open to any 
student interested in the work and pos- 
sessing an average amount of talent. 
Many different styles of twirling are 
taught. The more advanced students 
study the technique of high tosses and 
more difficult hand-to-hand twirls of all 
kinds. The students first learn to twirl 
while standing still, and then while 
marching. 

Advantages to the student include: (1) 
A chance for the nonmusical, but -am- 
bitious student to participate in group 
activity; (2) Development of strength 
and rhythm in the hands and fingers; 
(3) Acquisition of grace, poise and bet- 
ter carriage; (4) Subordination of the 
individual for the good of the whole, 
thus leading to the development of a co- 
Operative attitude; (5) Learning an art 
that in later life will bring enjoyment to 
the individual both professionally and 
nonprofessionally. 

_Last year, the group marched four 
times and won four first places. Many 
different drills were used at programs 
and games throughout the year. The 
leader of the group, a seventh grade girl, 
has shown outstanding ability in com- 
manding drum majoring. The corps has 
four of the best students in front doing 
exhibition twirling. Formation march- 
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Never before published in this country 
NP 


Until issued by MUSIC PRESS, INC., the material listed below has not been 
published since the 18th century. MUSIC PRESS, INC. has been founded 
to make available accurate, practical editions of classical and modern works 
of outstanding merit, suited to the needs of student performers. MUSIC 
PRESS is under the direction of Richard H. Dana, Philip James, Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Moses Smith, and Edwin J. Stringham, and has the support 
of a National Advisory Board of leading educators from all parts of the 
country. 


*Titles marked with asterisks are being recorded by the Columbia Recording Corp. 


MOZART—twe Entr'actes from “‘Thamos, King of Egypt", General Editor 
Edwin J. Stringham. 
Two highly eon ae for small orchestra, carefully cross-cued for expansion and 
complete flexibility of i 








instrumentation. Excellently adapted for student performance. 
Piano Conductor $1.00—Parts $ .30 


*SAMMARTINI—concerto Grosso No. 4 for Strings, General Editor 


Louis Persinger. 


An outstanding string work, to be ranked with the concertos of Handel and Corelli. 


Interesting in all parts, melodious, and easy to perform. 
Eight Parts and Piano $2.50 


*SCARLATTI—sting Quartet in D Minor, Editor Hans David. 


An unusual discovery, probably the earliest string quartet now preserved. A beautiful 
little piece in four short movements, equally good for string orchestra. Easy. 
Score and Parts $1.25 


HOLBORNE—the Fruit of Love” and “Heigh Ho Holiday”, Editor 
Harvey Sartorius. 


Original wind music by an outstanding Elizabethan instrumentalist. For brass, flexibly 
scored with nine alternate parts, from quintet to brass band. Easy. 
Score and Nine Parts $1.75 


*BILLINGS—three Fuguing Tunes for Mixed Voices, Editor Clarence 
Dickinson. 


Three vigorous choruses by the most popular American composer of Revolutionary 
days. First published in 1770 with a frontispiece engraved by Paul Revere. Unique 
and timely American material. 

Price, $ .25 


For Further Information Write 


MUSIC PRESS, Inc,  STEINWAY BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 





























The BEST in Choral Material 
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with a Complete Cat- 
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Schools and Singing Groups 


MILLER MODERN 
CHORAL MUSIC 
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MALE QUARTETTES 








THROUGH THE YEARS................. 


MORE 


THAN YOU KNOW.......... 


WD vececcccescccssccccccccceseees 
CHIU ccccccccnsccsscessccccsescesss 


WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 
WITHOUT A SONG..............-0000 
DRUMS IN MY HEART......... iene 
GREAT DAY............. sakenanedonianiint 


WHEN 


HONEY SINGS AN OLD- 


Co eg 
| LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA.......... 








MIXED QUARTETTES ‘s.a.1.8.) 








WITHOUT A SONG ................... 
THROUGH THE YEARSG................ 
ITED sitiniesstunedasnanubnnanenns 


MORE 


THAN YOU KNOW.......... 


TIME ON MY HANDS................. 
TEE TET shidinubsnebiinintanassbseces 
| LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA.......... 


WHEN 


HONEY SINGS AN OI!D- 


Se SE csuticnsevnscosensecenies 








FEMALE TRIOS 1s.s.a. 








DIANE 
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ing is done with seven lines across and 
ten lines deep. 

The combined cost of costume and 
baton did not exceed $2.50. The costume 
consists of a pleated skirt for the girls, 
and white slacks and shirts for the boys. 
The school colors are carried out in the 
costumes; the skirts being royal blue and 
the blouses gold. 

The batons were made at the school 
woodworking shop and the costumes by 
the sewing department. The heads of 
each department gave suggestions, 
coached the students, and helped much 
to make the success of the group pos- 
sible. 

To our knowledge, there is no other 
group of this kind in existence in an 
elementary school. We are strictly a 
twirling group, with every member 
doing the same twirl at the same time. 
All twirls are numbered and signals are 
given and executed exactly as in a 
marching band.—J. CHANDLER HENDER- 
son, Director, Sanger (Calif.) Elemen- 
tary Schools Drum Major and Major- 
ette Corps. 


What Happens to Our Students? 


Mo young music supervisors are 
perfectly aware that their students 
often credit music with being more frilly 
than it really is—that is, they consider it 
a thoroughly non-essential “non-essential” 
of their education. Many enter music 
departments of our public schools with 
an idea which is certainly fostered by 
parents of limited education and means: 
“I’m doing this for fun. (And it is fun.) 
How much use of this can I get after 
I’m out of high school!” Granted, many 
lose incentive to play or sing after grad- 
uation. But— 

I know the answer to all this must be 
in the vein of those who appreciate the 
cultural advantages gained by the study 
of music and the resulting contributions 
to a fuller personal and community life. 

Still, I wonder, why can’t we know 
what happens to these high school music 
students in their adult life? What pro- 
fessional openings have there been in 
the business world? What new openings 
are developing? What are the cold facts, 
figures. Can’t I collect these facts and 
present them to at least the interested 
parents and the music supervisors of 
schools in the smaller towns? 

I am writing to you for help. What 
information can you give me as to the 
sources of material and authorities on 
the subject? If you have some material 
relative to the subject, may I make ar- 
rangements with you to study it?—ViLas 
E. WeNsEL, Supervisor of Music, Han- 
cock (Mich.) Public Schools. 


A Friendly Critic 


I HAVE followed the Music and Amer- 
ican Youth Broadcasts with keen in- 
terest for a number of years. Generally 
speaking, the radio programs sponsored 
by the Music Educators Conference rep- 
resent a very important contribution to 
the build-up of public interest in music 
education. I presume there are advan- 
tages also through the direct contacts 
afforded with the Conference and the 
various services which it makes avail- 
able, as well as the very obvious benefits 
to the schools, the pupils and the teachers 
who are privileged to enjoy and profit by 
the experiences entailed in preparing for 
and putting on the programs. 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


Damrosch—Gartlan—Gehrkens 


Comprising My First Song Book, Unison 
Songs. Rhythm Songs, Introduction to 
Part Singing and Art Songs and Part 
Songs. Each step is arranged artis- 
tically and pedagogically to enhance 
the interest of the student. 
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geography, history, nature study and 
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luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
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There are a few suggestions I wish to 
offer which I hope you will understand 
come from one who is entirely sympa- 
thetic with the project and its purpose, 
and, to some extent, aware of the prob- 
lems involved. 

First of all. there has been some beau- 
tiful a cappella singing—but too much of 
it. and too much dolorous church music. 
Whyvy are not more of the lovely accom- 
panied choruses available, and more 
music of the current period? Frankly, 
some of the choral programs are ex- 
tremely monotonous. This applies not 
only to radio programs, but to much of 
the high school choral singing I have 
heard. 

One notices, also, a tendency on the 
part of the conductors to program their 
own compositions or arrangements — 
sometimes not to the advantage of the 
conductor-composer when comparisons 
are made with compositions on the same 
program from other sources. Recently I 
heard one group perform in highly pro- 
fessional fashion a piece which was ex- 
ceedingely amateurish as a composition. 

Again, why are so many of the orches- 
tras more out of tune than the bands or 
choruses? Indeed. why should anv of the 
eroups play or sing out of tune? Ts it 
because they are attempting compositions 
which are too difficult? Some of the 
most effective of the programs have been 
made up of pieces which were obviouslv 
within the technical capacity of the 
pupils-—and also within the musical com- 
prehension of the conductor. Certainly 
such programs are much more effective 
for the purpose they are intended to 
serve than are performances which verv 
evidently overtax the technical ability and 
musicianship of the group. 

These suggestions, made in all kindli- 
ness, represent the reactions of a fellow 
music lover, not inexperienced in the field 
of teaching and performance; if the criti- 
cisms are worth while perhaps you will 
pass them on to those who are concerned, 
with my hearty congratulations for the 
splendid achievements not only of the 
Music and American Youth project, but 
of all the progressive activities of your 
organization. —F. V. R., Chicago, Illinois. 


A Businessman’s Comment 


o myself and others in our office, the 

Music Epucators JOURNAL is as 
valuable for a reference booklet pertain- 
ing to events and advertisements as an 
encyclopedia is to the student seeking 
information on things pertaining to his 
studies. The current issue contains a 
fine editorial on page fifteen; I have en- 
joyed reading it. Long live the JourRNAL, 
and the Conference organization as a 
whole! They have both proved a neces- 
sity to the music supervisor and the 
music publisher. — WILLIAM JuNG, Fill- 
more Music House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


From a Blind Student 


| a a blind student at the University 
of Georgia working my way through 
the university. I heard your Denver 
program last Sunday. Please send me 
all data and other information you might 
have pertaining to higher education in 
music. At present I am studying under 
Professor Hugh Hodson. I have had a 
year of study under Professor Metz at 
the Conservatory of Music at Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Georgia —FRANK Purs- 
LEY, Athens, Georgia. 
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Have you sc0on 
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SONGS WE SING— 


the book with the bright red cellophane-coated cover? Take the first 
opportunity to go through it, for it is a better song book for the class- 
room, the assembly, and all recreational gatherings. Many novelties 
in texts and arrangements are presented and they are enhanced by 
accompaniments refreshingly agreeable to modern ears. 

SONGS WE SING furnishes musical laughter and fun with its numerous 


catches, rounds, canons, and college songs. Its songs of sentiment are rich in 
pleasant memories. Its folk songs and ballads have been chosen for their 


suitability to group singing. 

Produced new from cover to cover by a corps of editors and arrangers 
under the direction of Fowler Smith, Harry Robert Wilson, and Glenn H. 
Woods, the settings are well within the range of average voices. 

25 cents a copy, postpaid 


120 songs 144 large pages 





If you haven’t a copy, see one at your dealer or 


send for one on approval. 





HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17. 
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MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 


or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 














“Easily Erected And Taken Down... 


Requires Little Storage Space, says 
Fred Killeen 


Acting Head of Music Dept. 
Michigan State College 


The Mitchell Steel-Leg Folding 
Stage has been found a practical, 
time saving improvement for ele- 
vating stage groups by many 
famous musical and dramatic di- 
rectors. It improves the appear- 
ance and performance of choral 
and instrumental groups. The 
stand is sturdy yet easy to set 
up or take down and requires a 
minimum of storage space. 


Write today for complete details. 





MITCHELL 


Folding Stage 


for Band — Orchestra — Choral Group Elevation 
Available in Units — Easy to Handle — Adaptable to Any Need 


Write For Full Information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 3043 W. Forest Home Avenue 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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A Rich Repertoire for the Chorus... 


JUNIOR-SENIOR 
High School Chorus Book 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized 


By 
Earl L. Baker and Cyrus Daniel 

The editors, in preparing this 
180-page, cloth bound book, 
had one thought in mind—an 
all year ‘round repertoire for the 
high school chorus, presenting 
four-part (S.A.T.B.) songs of 
immense popular appeal, but also 
of real musical merit. In adding 
a book of this kind to the school 
chorus library, the vocal super- 
visor is providing material for 
all grades from junior through 
senior high, material that the students enjoy singing and in- 
valuable when assembly, concert or commencement programs 
are being arranged. 

Among the modern composers represented are: Speaks, 
Hawley, Dett, Hahn, Bliss, Brackett, Spross, Ware, Nevin, 
DeKoven, Kroeger, Sousa, Tourjee, Salter, and Woodman. 

Schumann, Sullivan, Praetorius, Weber, Cowen, Strauss, 
Jensen, Barnby, Abt, and Gruber are standard composers whose 
melodies have been utilized, and the book also includes a dis- 
criminating selection of folk songs from American literature 
and from the musical treasures of other lands. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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FIFTY TWO-PART SOLFEGGI 


For Singing Classes in Schools and Colleges 
By A. Bertalotti 


The high school chorus of today is called upon to sing music that not long 
since was considered possible of rendition only by experienced adult groups. 
As training for the singing of chorus numbers in antiphonal style, this work 
is ideal. It will serve as a most practical introduction to the choruses of 
Handel, Bach, di Lasso and the classic masters. These 50 two-part solfeggi 
may be used with groups of sopranos and altos, or with the combined tenor 
and bass sections. 


Price, 60 cents 





Now Available as a 
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Successful Choruses 


LIKE AN EXPERT BUILDER 
Sacred Chorus for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


By Chas. Gilbert Spross No. 35376 Price, 15c 
I AM MUSIC 
A Cappella Chorus for Mixed Voices (SATB) 
By Chas. Gilbert Spross No. 35334 Price, 18c 
THANKS BE TO THEE 
Three-Part Chorus for Treble Voices (SSA) 
By G. F. Handel 
Arr. by Nicholas Douty No. 35377 
AT EVENTIDE 
Three-Part Chorus for Treble Voices (SSA) 
By Chas. Gilbert Spross No. 35380 Price, 15c 


WE’RE GOIN’ TO SING THE OLD-TIME 





Price, 12c 


SONGS 
Chorus for Men’s Voices (TTBB) 
By Bruce Carleton No. 35382 Price, 20c 


“UNCERTAIN” OBADIAH 
Chorus for Men’s Voices (TTBB) 


By Chas. Gilbert Spross No. 35371 Price, 15c 
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ig IS DIFFICULT to approach the tasks 
of the autumn of 1940 with the buoy- 
ancy customary at this stimulating time 
of year. Over all we do, all we think, 
all we feel, lies the shadow of a ravaged 
Europe writhing under the heel of her 
modern Attila and twisting our hearts 
with impotent sympathy. 

What of our brave twentieth century, 
bringing with its magnificent achieve- 
ments these shameful corollaries of suf- 
fering and destruction? What kind of 
civilization is it that fails to make man- 
kind happier and more sensitive to good- 
ness, truth, purity, generosity, kindness, 
beauty? Why must forty years of a gal- 
lant new era taint its shining record with 
this mad reincarnation of a fifth-century 
“scourge of God” whose cohorts march 
to wreak his monstrous will? 

These may be unanswerable questions. 
3ut we have to take into account that, 
horrible as war’s cruelties undeniably 
are, there are by-products to cheer the 
spirit. In this awful crucible, man is 
refined to a mew awareness of the 
blessings he had too long taken for 
granted; suddenly he finds that at all 
costs he must keep them. All the courage, 
all the grandeur of soul with which he 
rises to battle for the precious things of 
life can be placed on the credit side of 
the bloody ledger. And can it be that it 
is not all loss to learn that the truly 
valuable boons of life are not cheaply 
won, that possibly only through sacrifice 
and bitter tears can we hope to regain 
a treasure which had been too lightly 
held? 
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CONGRATULATIONS to the National Mu- 
sic Camp upon the 1940 volume of the 
lively little journal which was published 
weekly through the summer session at 
Interlochen. Appropriately entitled The 
Scherzo, the booklet served up Camp 
news, personalia and programs in a com- 
pact, readable manner. 

Interest is keen in the release of Hol- 
lywood’s picturization of the Camp in a 
film which has had considerable publicity 
in the making, and in which Allan Jones 
and Suzanne Foster are starred. 
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ALL THAT IS REQUIRED to start an ex- 
citing conversation in certain quarters is 
to toss in the name of Oscar Levant; if 
that doesn’t make the fur fly, nothing 
will, Those who do not revel in his 
incandescence simply cannot bear the fel- 
low. Seldom is found a happy mean of 
feeling about Oscar Levant. 

In his recent book, which he impishly 
called “A Smattering of Ignorance,” Mr. 
Levant shows himself as just the kind of 
chap about whom there could be so many 
differences of opinion. In fact, the book 
plainly shows that even his intimates are 
often of two minds about, him. S. N. 
Behrman, in his foreword, says: 

“.. . There is about Oscar a fabulous 
quality which makes it possible, in fact 
inevitable, once his name is mentioned, 
to discuss him for hours . . . To say that 
Oscar is provocative would be putting it 
too mildly; he is practically a compul- 
sion! As you can’t always take him, and 


September, Nineteen Forty 


you can never leave him, many of his 
friends find themselves . . . in a state 
of uncomfortable abeyance like Dante’s 
Limbo, until they finally decide that the 
tranquillity of an Oscarless life has only 
a negative compensation .. . 

While the book is liberally sprinkled 
with Levantian humor, one should not be 
misled into thinking it mere entertain- 
ment; on the contrary, the work abounds 
in penetrating comment and sound evalu- 
ation of the music of our day and of 
those who deal in it. Music educators 
may be interested to know that Mr. Le- 
vant considers the school field a fertile 
one for American composers to cultivate ; 
he speaks at some length, indeed, of 
Aaron Copland’s successful efforts along 
this line, commending him for seeking 
outlet for his gift through this newly 
opened path. 

Oscar professes no illusions about his 
stature as a musical wizard on the “In- 
formation Please” programs; does not 
think himself infallible: “Most persons 
professionally engaged in music, who 
had been reared in a musical atmosphere, 
would qualify as well to answer the 
average questions that are asked. The 
questions, generally speaking, are taxing 
only to a layman’s knowledge of music, 
not a musician’s.” His fame as an “ex- 
pert,” however, brought a publisher rush- 
ing to his side with urgent request that 
Mr. Levant hasten to write a book. To 
this proposition Mr. Levant was at first 
cold, and it was only after much con- 
sultation that he consented to the chore, 
with the comment: “Not to be subtle 
about it, his praise made me ecstatic.” 
Net result: “A Smattering of Ignorance.” 
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MANY PERSONS believe the Hollywood 
version of the Rachel Crothers’ play, 
“Susan and God,” which starred Ger- 
trude Lawrence on Broadway a season 
or so ago, to be a dramatic triumph for 
the screen. “Susan,” the central figure 
of the drama, is given so vivid an inter- 
pretation by Joan Crawford as to cause 
some of her erstwhile non-admirers to 
reverse their opinion of her abilities. As 
“Susan,” Miss Crawford grows up into 
real stature as an actress; she becomes 
a true Thespian to whom one feels in- 
clined to apologize for having once min- 
imized her talents. 

Miss Lawrence was, of course, mem- 
orable in the part. Her “Susan” was not 
that of Miss Crawford, and there will 
remain many who can see no other to 
approach her. However, one who has 
witnessed both performances does not 
hesitate to grant Miss Crawford high 
honors for the finest work of her career 
to date. Having found herself, we may 
expect new and stirring developments 
from this ambitious young woman in the 


future. 
¢ t 


A Hottywoop coLuMNIsT is authority 
for the information that Deems Taylor 
has lately been in the movie capital work- 
ing with Walt Disney on a new feature 
called “Fantasia.” Mr. Taylor is re- 
ported as refusing to commit himself as 
to what he does in the picture. 


Satom Rizk, once a Syrian waif, be- 
came an American citizen after many 
vicissitudes. His experience so stirred 
him that he has written with passionate 
enthusiasm of his appreciation of the land 
which received him. In an article ap- 
pearing in a recent monthly, young Rizk 
tells of his struggles and how he at 
length came to halt in the “beautiful 
college town” of Ames, Iowa: 

“Perhaps I could get an education 
there. I landed a job in a Greek res- 
taurant washing dishes, and was allowed 
to study English one hour a day at the 
public school. I was given a registration 
blank to fill out, with ‘name,’ ‘age,’ ‘ad- 
dress,’ ‘race.’ Race? What was that? In 
the dictionary I found racetrack, race- 
horse, race—human. I wrote down ‘hu- 
man.’ When the teacher saw my card 
he said ‘I am glad to have one human 
being in my class.’” 
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Tue Cascapes Music Festival held 
annually in Jackson, Michigan, begins to 
command national notice, now that it is 
emerging from its swaddling garments 
into a lusty fledgling. People from many 
states of the Union have for a decade 
trekked to southerr Michigan in summer- 
time to view the Cascades—an illumi- 
nated waterfall, artificially created within 
a setting of natural beauty by the gen- 
erous founder of one of the city’s love- 
liest and most extensive parks. The 
waterfall is said to have been patterned 
after a similar creation encountered dur- 
ing the founder’s travels in Italy. 

Within the last few years, a week of 
music and elaborate pageantry has been 
added in mid-August to the regular 
nightly summer spectacle of the Cas- 
cades. Highlight of this season’s offer- 
ing was the personal appearance of Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond as stellar attraction 
through the entire week of festivities. 
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Lire grows more and more unreliable, 
what with automobiles built of soy beans, 
clothing fashioned from glass, and hosiery 
made of wood or (maybe) jello. The 
synthetic racket really goes too far, how- 
ever, when it is stated in public print, 
“Parchment Tots To Give Concert To- . 
night.” 
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“FED TO THE TEETH” might fittingly 
be altered nowadays to “fed up with 
teeth.” Where it once was news to see 
a likeness of a celebrity showing his or 
her ivories, now the first glance at por- 
trayed notables (or anybody else) is as 
good as a peek at a pirate’s hope chest 
dripping with pearls south of the border. 
Of course if one is really interested, a 
second look will dispel the mirage, re- 
vealing that the subject possesses also 
eyes (two), a nose (one) and a chin 
(usually). 

But woe betide the unwary lummox 
who gets caught in print with mouth 
closed, for he is in danger of being 
counted a nobody, a downright rogue, 
not to say a curmudgeon, a horsethief 
and a sourpuss. See your dentist at least 
twice a year, or stay out of the papers. 
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The Milwaukee Meeting 


| igporap HERE in this issue comment is made upon the completion 
of the affiliation of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence with the National Education Association. Under the new 
relationship the Music Educators National Conference, as the 
department of music of the N.E.A., adds a summer meeting to 
its regular schedule of alternating biennial national and sectional 
meetings. Although the affiliation was not in full effect until 
ratified at the Milwaukee convention, in anticipation of the con- 
firming action the summer sessions were inaugurated at this 
time, the Conference taking over the regular music section of 
the National Education Association. The chairman in charge 


of arrangements was Lorrain E. Watters, member of the 
M.E.N.C. Executive Committee. Speakers included Howard 
Hanson, Dorothy Kelley, President Fowler Smith, Hobart 


Sommers, Frances Elliott Clark, and Edith Keller, president of 
the North Central Conference. Music programs were provided 
not only for the music section but for the entire convention under 
the supervision of Herman Smith, director of music in the Mil- 
waukee schools. 

The North Central Executive Committee held several meetings 
in preparation for the forthcoming biennial convention at Des 
Moines, and also participated in the three sessions of the Con- 
ference on Organization Activities in the Field of Music Edu- 
cation. Presidents and official representatives of district, state, 
and regional units of the North Central area, as well as repre- 
sentatives from other sections were present at these meetings, 
at which Miss Keller and Fowler Smith presided. The informal 
discussions proved so genuinely profitable in various aspects that 
it was suggested that similar meetings be called in connection 
with future summer sessions. 

It may be said without reservation that the success of the 
Milwaukee music meetings most auspiciously inaugurated the 
summer sessions of the Conference in its new relationship as a 
department of the National Education Association of the United 
States. 

Southern Conference 

RESIDENT Mildred Lewis announces that the Executive Com- 
Fate has accepted an invitation extended on behalf of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, by Superintendent of Schools H. P. 
Harding, and Director of Music L. R. Sides. Especial attention 
is called to the fact that the dates originally announced for this 
meeting have been changed to March 6, 7, 8, and 9. 


New York State Affiliates 
we keen satisfaction the Executive Committee announces 
the affiliation of the New York State School Music Associa- 
tion with the Music Educators National Conference as a state unit 
under the provisions of the revised Constitution adopted at Los 
Angeles last spring. 

The New York Association—one of the strongest and most 
active state organizations in the school music field—has long 
been in close codperation with the National Conference, the 
Eastern Conference, and the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations. The success of the Association, with 
its constantly broadening scope of interests and its extensive 
program of activities within the state, is a source of pride to 
the school music forces of New York State and an inspiration 
to music educators in every state. The affiliation with the 
National Conference marks another step in line with the progres- 
sive attitude of the officers and members of the N.Y.S.S.M.A. 


[NOTE: Officers of the N.Y.S.S.M.A. are: President—Arthur R. Gor- 
anson, Jamestown; Vice-President in charge of Band—Jesse Lillywhite, 
Southampton; Vice-President in charge of Orchestra—Paul M. King, 
Snvder; Vice-President in charge of Vocal Music—Maurice Whitney, 
Hudson Falls; Secretary-Treasurer—Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion.] 


Official Meetings 

HE Executive Committee of the Music Educators National 

Conference, Presidents of the Sectional Conferences, and 
Presidents of the Auxiliary Organizations will meet at the head- 
quarters office, Chicago, October 18, 19, and 20. 

The National Board of Control, of the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations, will convene at the head- 
quarters office in Chicago, December 27, 28, and 29. 
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Sectional Conference Calendar 


HE schedule for the 1941 meetings of the six divisions of the 

Music Educators National Conference are as follows: 

March 6-9, Southern Conference for Music Education, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Headquarters: Hotel Charlotte. Convention Com- 
mittee: General Chairman—H. P. Harding, Superintendent of 
Schools; Vice-Chairman—L. R. Sides, Director of Music; Presi- 
dent—Mildred Lewis, Department of Music Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

March 16-22, North Central Music Educators Conference, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Joint meeting with Iowa Music Educators 
Association. Codperating organizations—lIowa High School 
Music Association, Iowa Bandmasters Association, Iowa State 
Teachers Association. Headquarters: Hotel Fort Des Moines. 
Convention Committee: General Chairman—A. W. Merrill, Su- 
perintendent of Schools; Vice-Chairman—Lorrain E. Watters, 
Director of Music; Directing Chairman—Clifton F. Schropp, 
Director of Junior High Schools; President—Edith M. Keller, 
State Supervisor of Music, Columbus, Ohio; President, I.M.E.A. 
—Delinda Roggensack, Director of Music, Newton, Iowa. 

March 27-29, Northwest Music Educators Conference, Spokane, 
Wash., in codperation with the Eastern Washington Music Edu- 
cators Club. Headquarters: Davenport Hotel. Convention Com- 
mittee: (To be announced.) President—Andrew G. Loney, Jr., 
Director of Music, La Grande, Oregon. 

April 6-9, California-Western Music Educators Conference, 
San Jose, Calif. Headquarters: Sainte Clair Hotel. Convention 
Committee: General Chairman—Walter L. Bachrodt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Vice-Chairmen—Eleanor V. Short, Super- 
visor of Music, and Adolph Otterstein, Head of Music Depart- 
ment, San Jose State College; Directing Chairman—Forrest 
Murdock, Principal of High School; President—Glenn H. 
Woods, Director of Music, Oakland, California. 

April 16-19, Southwestern Music Educators Conference, Wich- 
ita, Kans., in codperation with the Kansas Music Educators 
Association. Headquarters: Allis Hotel. Convention Committee : 
General Chairman—L. W. Mayberry, Superintendent of Schools; 
Vice-Chairmen—Grace V. Wilson, Supervisor of Music, and 
Duff Middleton, Supervisor of Instrumental Music; Directing 
Chairman—O. P. Loevenguth, Principal of Kellogg Intermediate 
School; President— James L. Waller, Tulsa Public Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

May 2-7, Eastern Music Educators Conference, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Joint meeting of the Conference with the Department of 
Music, New Jersey Education Association, in combination with 
the National School Music Competition-Festivals for Region 
Four. Headquarters: Hotel Traymore. Convention Committee: 
General Chairman—A. S. Chenoweth, Superintendent of Schools; 
Vice-Chairman, John Jaquish, Supervisor of Music; President— 
Glenn Gildersleeve, State Supervisor of Music, Dover, Dela- 
ware; Chairman of Region Four Board of Control—Frederic 
Fay Swift, Director of Music, Ilion, N. Y.; President of New 
Jersey Department ot Music—Elizabeth Ingalls, State Teachers 
College, Trenton. 


Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music 


| ager in September, the Department of State issued the report 
of the Committee’ of the Conference on Inter-American 
Relations in the Field of Music. (The committee, which em- 
braces a dozen or more subcommittees, was authorized by the 
Washington Conference on Inter-American Relations in the 
Field of Music, called by Secretary Cordell D. Hull, in October, 
1939.) Included in the 151 pages of the volume is a report of 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American Exchange in Field of 
School Music, Will Earhart, Chairman.’ Subjects of other sub- 
committee reports are (1) Music Libraries, (2) Comparative 
Musicology, (3) Interchange of Professors and Students in the 
Field of Music, (4) Music Management, (5) WPA Music 


1 Personnel of the Subcommittee on Inter-American Exchange in the 
Field of School Music: Will Earhart, Chairman; John W. Beattie, 
C. V. Buttelman, Louis W. Curtis, Peter W. Dykema, Henry P. Eames, 
Gertrude Evans. Marion Flagg, Mabelle Glenn, Adam Lesinsky, Joseph 
Maddy, James L. Mursell. 
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CHAPPELL New PUBLICATIONS 








CHORAL 
The Ballad of Magna Carta—Cantata 


A stirring new work for Mixed Chorus and Solos 
Words by MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Music by KURT WEILL 


Suggestions for staging in vocal score 


Price 60c 
NEW OCTAVO 
Three Part Female—A Cappella 
Voix Celestes (Humming Song).........ccccccscces Alcock .15 
The Gossips (17th Century Air).......... Underwood-Perry .15 


My Littel Prettie One (English—16th Century) 
Underwood-Perry .15 


The Four Marys (Va. Mountain Version of 


eR re eee er ere Underwood-Perry .15 
Male 
PON, BOM, 6 ciesigdecesasndseoussyedues 
it Ain't Necessarily So. ....ccsccccccccsecs Porgy & Bess 


Gershwin-Enders each .20 


Mixed 


PS DORs co oinidiis.s neccsrassecaxe ...-Grant-Rich .15 
Send for Our Latest Educational Catalog 





INSTRUMENTAL 
ORCHESTRA 
Paul Bunyan Suite—Grant-Rich 
Orchestrations by Joseph E. Maddy 


Class D number 1941 National List 
Complete Orchestration and Full Score $3.00 


ie 


Folk Dance Suite—Felix Guenther 
In Four Movements 
Complete Orchestration and Score $2.50 
Class B number 1941 National List 





BAND for FOOTBALL and ATHLETIC EVENTS 


Fountain Lake Fanfare—Robt. R. Bennett 
Short, Snappy and Spirited March .75 


Knightsbridge March (In Town Tonight) 


From Eric Coates ‘London Suite” 


New American Edition by Paul Yoder 
Standard Band $1.50—Symphonic $2.50 


Send for sample cornet parts 





CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. - RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center - NEW YORK 

















ORCHESTRA 
Variations on the Theme, 


“POP! GOES THE WEASEL” 
by Lucien Cailliet 


$2.50 Piano Cond. 75 
4.00 Each Extra Part .30 


Score 


Grand Orchestra 


Also published for band in same key 


New FALL ScHOOL PusBLiIcATIONS 





| 
BAND 
ADORAMUS TE and SANCTUS 


by Palestrina 
Arranged for band by Russell Harvey 


Full Score $1.00 Symphonic Band $3.50 
Full Band 2.00 Condensed Score 35 
Separate Parts .20 





On the 1941 National Selective Competition List— Class D. 





SIMPLIFIED SIGHT-SINGING 
By Allan Nern | 
A course in music reading based upon the study of intervals. | 


Price $ .75 








1716 SANSOM STREET 





ELKAN-VOGEL CO., Ine. | 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 




















September, Nineteen Forty 








SCHOOL MUSIC ORGANIZATION EXECUTIVES GROUP 


More than sary district, sectional, 
ence with Fowler Smith, 
members of the North Central Executive Committee. 


Nis.; E. C. Moore, Appleton; William Sur, Madison, Wis. ; 


State, 


Winslow, Indianapolis, Ind.; Delinda Roggensack, Newton, lowa; wd 
Smith, Detroit, Mich.; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, Ohio: Arthur G. 
cago, Ill.; Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa; Emma R. 

Alex H. Zimmerman, Joliet, Ill.; A. R. McAllister, 


Joliet Py 


who participated in the conference: Dean E. Douglass, Je 


Activities, (6) Radio Interchange with Latin America, (7) 
Community and Recreational Music, (8) Music Recording, (9) 
Concert Interchange in the Popular Field. Additional material 
includes a memorandum on the Relation of the Film to Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music, memoranda on Copy- 
right, an article on Brazilian Popular Music, and a list of Folk 
Music Collections in Pan-American Union. 

A comprehensive report by the General Chairman, William 
Berrien, forms the introduction to the volume. To Chairman 
Berrien and to the many codperating musicians and educators 
who served as members of the parent committee and the various 
subcommittees, congratulations and genuine appreciation are due. 

It is hoped that the splendid work in behalf of Inter-American 
Relations in the Field of Music so effectively inaugurated by the 
committee will be continued—at least to the extent of carrying 
on some of the major projects. Certain of these which are of 
especial interest to music educators are referred to in the reso- 
lution formulated by the Subcommittee on Inter-American Ex- 
change in the Field of School Music, and adopted by the Music 
Educators National Conference at the Los Angeles biennial 
convention. The resolution is included in the published report 
submitted for the Subcommittee by Chairman Earhart, and, be- 
“approving and supporting the purpose of the Conference on 
Inter-Amercian Relations in the Field of Music,” recommends 
as “immediate practical projects toward the strengthening of 
cultural ties between the twenty-one American republics: 

“(a) The exchange of professors and students for the study 
of music educations, under the Buenos Aires Convention of 1936. 

“(b) The immediate establishment of a clearing house under 
informed, sensitive guidance, for the exchange of information on 
(1) Latin American music suitable for performance in schools, 
including all types of folk and art music ... (2) United States 
music for Latin American use—through radio, phonograph, print, 
and artist performance. 

“(c) Observation of music education practice in the United 
States by delegations from other countries, guided by educators 
who know the field.” 

As stated in the report, music educators should be particu- 
larly interested in the list of folk songs available through the 
Pan-American Union (a partial list compiled by A. D. Zanzig 
is included in the volume), and also in the collection of Brazilian 





sides 


school and home songs published by the Editora “Vozes” in 
Petropolis, Brazil in 1938. 
The Editorial Board, through the medium of the JourRNAL 


and the Yearbook, plans to supply further information made 
available by the Subcommittee on School Music. Meantime, the 
chairman and members of the committee will be glad to give 
attention to inquiries received from interested persons. Corre- 
spondence to the Headquarters Office, Chicago, will be turned 
over to the committee promptly for attention. 
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erson City, 


regional and national organization units were represented by the executive officers shown here in confer- 
president of the Music Educators National Conference, Edith M. Keller, .— of the North Central Conference, and 
Around the table from left to right: 
Haydn Morgan, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Scripps Beebee, Centralia, li. ; 
Harrell, 
7S Normal, Ill. ; 
Howard, Grand’ Forks, N. 
Mo.; Herman Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. . Vanett Lawler; 


George E. Waln, Oberlin, Ohio; Anne Sieg, Appleton, 
Mathilda ‘A. Heck, St. Paul, Minn.; Harold E. 
Hazel B. Nohavec, Minneapolis, Minn.; Fowler 
Lester McCoy, Hartland, Mich.; Helen Howe, Chi- 
ied Kreider, Collinsville, Ill. ; David Hughes, Elkhart, Ind.; 
D.; Gerald Prescott, Minneapolis, Minn. Others 
C. V. Buttelman. 


Kearney, Neb.; 


National School Music Competition Festivals 


5 1941 Manual, issued by the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association, is now being distributed. The 
text of the Manual has been completely reorganized and a com- 
prehensive index has been included. Ninety-four of the 128 
pages are devoted to lists of music for bands, orchestras, and 
choruses, and for instrumental and vocal ensembles and solos. 
Bound in an attractive cover, the entire booklet represents a 
distinct improvement over previous editions. 

The 1940 Report bulletin—80 pages and cover—contains re- 
ports of the National School Music Competition-Festivals con- 
ducted by the Associations in ten regions. A two-page recapitu- 
lation of the entries in the ten regions accounts for a total of 
57,373 participants in the national finals for 1940. In addition 
to the reports, statistics and financial statements, the bulletin 
contains a short sketch of the competition-festival development, 
and an interesting discussion of various aspects of the movement. 


[NOTE: Copies of the 1941 Manual and the 1940 Report have been 
sent to each 1940 participating member school. Copies are also available 
to any interested persons. Prices postpaid: For the Manual—S0c; for 
the Report bulletin—25c.] 


Music and American Youth 


‘ Executive Committee has announced the continuation of 
the Music and American Youth Radio Programs in codpera- 
tion with the National Braodcasting Company, the first program 
being scheduled for Sunday, November 3, at 10:30 A. M., CST. 
The program will be heard each Sunday morning thereafter at 
the same hour. Chairman of the committee in charge of the 
broadcasts is George Howerton of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Judith Waller, educational director, N.B.C. 
Central Division, will serve as secretary of the committee. 
Other members will be announced later. 

The November 3 program will be broadcast from Station 
WWJ, Detroit, by pupils of Detroit Public Schools. President 
Fowler Smith will. give a brief address, introducing the 1940 
series of the increasingly popular M.E.N.C. sponsors programs. 

The November 10 program will be broadcast from Atlantic 
City by the New Jersey All-State High School Orchestra and 
Chorus, which will be assembled for the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Education Association by the Department of Music, 
K. Elizabeth Ingalls, President. 

Succeeding broadcasts will be provided by music students rep- 
resenting schools and colleges in various parts of the United 
States, from coast to coast. Announcement of the schedule will 
be supplied in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Se 
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